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PEEFACE. 



The management of a home is a matter of great importance 
to everybody concerned. Between a well-regulated household 
and an ill-managed one the difference is so great that it can 
hardly be described in words ; though it is readily under- 
stood by those who have compared and contrasted the two 
in actual life. 

The highest moral qualities and the best intentions fail to 
make a happy home, in the absence of cleanliness, economy, 
and order ; or if the food is badly selected and improperly 
prepared, and the various details of domestic duty are 
neglected. In such a dwelling there will be a continual sense 
of discomfort. Husband and wife are dangerously liable to 
lose that respect for each other which is essential to their 
happiness ; and very frequently, where temptation is strong 
and the moral character weak, worse follows. 

It is a matter of common complaint that in works 
treating of household matters the wants of persons of very 
limited incomes are overlooked : in these pages they have 
been constantly borne in mind. Beginning at the com- 
mencement of domestic life, wo have passed in review its 
Tarious features and duties for the purpose of offering 
practical suggestions in connection with each. In our 
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opening pages will be found hints respecting the choice 
of a dwelling, with information as to the liabilities of 
landlords, tenants, and lodgers. These are followed by 
chapters on housework and household economy. In dealing 
with the large and important subjects of marketing and food 
we have endeavoured, in the fewest possible words and the 
plainest manner, to explain the merits of the various articles 
of diet and the best method of preparing them for use. 
All unnecessary repetition has been carefully avoided, and 
ample information has thus been condensed into a small 
space ; the recipes given will, at the same time, be found 
consistent with the utmost possible economy. 

Under the headings of "Clothing" and the "Family," 
and in the chapters relating to Health and Disease, we have 
attempted to supply directions in respect to matters upon 
which much ignorance unfortunately exists, and in which 
neglect always leads to unhappy results. 

In short, and without entering into further details here, 
it has been our object in this small volume to assist our 
readers, especially those who belong to the artizan clas&, by 
placing in their hands the results of observation and experience 
in connection with household management, with especial 
reference to their particular wants and resources. 

J. T. Y. 



HOME. 



Before a home can be managed and regulated it must be obtained, and 
we commence our task by offering a few hints upon this part of our subgeot. 
To persons of limited means the question is full of difficulty. Bents have 
long been rising in our large towns, and an artizan is often obliged to 
pay more than a fair proportion of his earnings for a place to live in. 
It is impossible to lay down any hard and fast rule; but it is better to 
pay the cost of sufficient healthy and comfortable accommodation than 
to suffer for want of room, and run the risk of dwelling in a close, unhealthy 
neighbourhood. 

1.— Aooommodation Bequired— Bent. 

If possible, a working-man and his wife should have at least three rooms, 
and the price of these will depend upon locality and other circumstances; 
but the rent and cost of getting to and from work ought not to exceed a fifth 
of a working-man's wages. In London the rent will probably amount to 
nearly as much as this ; and in our large provincial towns it will scarcely be 
much less. There is, of course, the alternative of taking the responsibility 
of a house large*enough to let off a part, in which case, if successful in getting 
and keeping good lodgers, the rent may be materially reduced. 

By way of showing the danger of living in small and badly-ventilated 
rooms, we give a few facts out of a great many of the same kind that could 
be furnished. A medical officer of health recently mentioned the death-rate 
of six streets in his district. In one of them the inhabitants died at about 
the rate of 69 in a thousand every year, while in another the rate was only 
about 19 per thousand. The reason of this difference is, that in one street 
the houses are large and the rooms of a fair size ; and although the majority 
of the Tooms are occupied each by a separate family, which is anything but 
healthy, yet they are not so badly off for ventilation as in the other street, or 
rather court, where the death-rate is so high. There the houses are small, 
each with four rooms, and ten persons in each house; the court has no 
thoroughfare, and although there are small back yards with the usual 
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domestic accommodatiohs in £liem, and pipe drains running inio the sewer, 
which is newly built, and the houses are kept fairly clean, yet, owing to 
the miserably small rooms, the inlfidbitants poison one another — as people 
always do when they are crowded together too closely — and health is 
impossible. Both streets are in the same neighbourhood, and inhabited by 
the same kind of people. 

Still more remarkable figures are given in connection with three sets of 
buildings belonging to the same owners. The one is a block of new model 
houses, and the mortality of the inhabitants is at the rate of rather over 

4 per thousand per annum ; the second is a block of fairly good houses, which 
have been altered and improved, and in them the death-rate has been about 
IS per thousand ; the third is a block in which the mortality has been at the 
rate of rather over 36 per thousand per annum. All these buildings have 
water supply and closets, are kept as clean as possible, and are inhabited by 
pretty nearly the same class of people; but in the case of these last-mentioned 
houses, in which the death-rate is so high, the buildings are old, the founda- 
tions rotten, the walls are decaying, the roofs leaky, the back-yards small, 
with a high wall running up behind, which prevents proper ventilation ; and 
80 the people are poisoned, sicken, and die nearly nine times as fast as in the 
first block of houses. 

2.— Distance. 

« 

One very important consideration in taking a house will be whether it is 
sufficiently near to the place of employment. A man who sits to his work 
all day needs e^tercise, and a moderate walk night and morning is almost 
necessary to his health. In the case of persons employed in manual labour 
{he extra exertion of walking several miles to and from home is waste of 
strength. Altogether it is a question in which the advantages and disad- 
vantages will have to be carefully balanced, and the decision arrived at after 
they have been duly weighed. Apart from this, the first question will be the 
situation, size, and condition of the house itself. 

3.— Common Defects in Houses. 

Dwellings very similar in appearance may differ greatly as to healthiness, 
and it frequently happens that the unhealthiness of a house or neighbourhood 
is not suspected, and a succession of families occupy a residence without 
attributing their bad health to the real cause. One common defect in houses 
is dampness, and as a damp house is an unhealthy one, the walls should be 
carefully looked to, and the origin of any stains detected in them ascertamedj 
as it will sometimes happen that a dry house may have large damp stains 
caused by a neglected pipe or some similar temporary defect. If, however, the 
rooms are incurably damp, they can only be occupied at great risk to health. 

The next point to be looked to is the water. As, however, this is in almost 
all cases supplied by public companies, there is scarcely ever any choice iot 
the consumer as to its source ; he must take what is given ; but it is quite 
Tvithin his power to ascertain whether the tubs or cisterns used for storage 
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are in good condition and clean, or, at least, whether they will be sufficiently 
under his control to make and keep them so, and not open to contamination 
frcm sewage. The water-closets and drains should also receive attention. 
If the water-closet is in the house, especially where it is to be used by moro | 
than one family, it is generally a disadvantage, unless, as is the case in some 
of the ** model" dwelliugs now constructed in our brge towns, special care 
has been taken. 

These things seen to, there are a few other matters to be inquired into. Is 
the roof water-tight P This is a question that need not be put unless the 
ceilings in the top rooms show suspicious stains. If they do, it should be 
ascertained whether the roof has been properly repaired since the wet stains 
were caused. Landlords are often troubled with exacting and careless tenants, 
who are never satisfied with what is done, and who misuse the property they 
rent ; but landlords also are often very careless about the comfort of their 
tenants, and when once a house is let, will make them suffer a long time from 
inconveniences that might have been removed before they entered. 

Smoky chimneys may frequently be detected by the dirty paint over the 
fireplaces. They are amongst the most annoying of minor grievances con- 
nected with house accommodation, and it is scarcely ever possible to ascertain 
beforehand whether the chimneys of a house are entirely free from the habit* 
Some chimneys " smoke" whenever there is a high wind from one particular 
quarter, others smoke when the wind is in any quarter but one. By all means 
find oat if possible, on looking over a house with a view to taking it, whether 
there are any " smoky" chimneys in it ; if there are, leave the house to those 
who like them* 

4.— Minor Details. 

After these really important matters, the minor details of locks, grates, 
cupboards, blinds, sashes, window-fastenings, &c., should be looked to, but 
they are seldom things which decide the question of taking or leaving a 
house. Where, however, it is intended to relet a part, it is necessary to pay 
more attention to these smaller matters, especially in the apartments which 
are to be let, or the tenant may find himself obliged either to pay for repairs 
or wait his landlord's convenience to do them, and in the meantime perhaps 
lose leveral weeks' rent for want of lodgers* 

S.—Apartments. 

What we have said about a house applies, of course, to tnking apartments, 
except that the responsibility is not so groat, and a mistake is moro easily 
remedied, as apartments can generally be vacated at a week's notice, while 
houses are usually held by the month or quarter, and if taken by the quarter 
coonot be vacated without a clear quarter's notice, unless by permission of 
the landlord, who will, however, generally allow a tenant to leave at any time, 
if a ntisfaotory occupant can bo obtained to take the place of the outgoing 
tenant. Bemember, however, both in taking aT)d letting apartments, that no 
rooms are fit for any family unless there is storage for ot I^^l^^^wsM^^A-wil kA 
coals and a suitable plaoe for a safe to keep provlsionv va. 
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6.— Yearly Tenancies—Agreements. 

Ijf anything more than a quarterly tenancy is desirable, it will be better to 
have an agreement, which may be drawn np in the follo^^g terms : — 

Memorandnm of Agreement made this tenth day of SeptemheTf 1876, 

between A. B., of , of the one part, and O. J)., of , of tiie 

other part. The said A, B. agrees to let, and the said C. D. agrees to take, 

the dwelling-house and premises known as 99, High-street^ , in the 

county of , from the 2Qth day of September instomt, from year to 

year, at the yearly rent of £ , payable quarterly. The said A, B. agrees 

to maintain l^e whole of the external part of the buildings in a reasonably 
sound and weatherproof condition as at present, fire alone excepted ; and the 
said 0. D.^ undertakes to preserve and deliver up the internal part of the 
premises in good and tenantable repair, as at present, reasonable wear and 
use thereof excepted, with due regard to the annexed schedule, fire, storm, 
and tempest excepted. 

(Signed) A. B, 

CD, 

Witness, E, F. 

Two copies of the agreement should be signed and one retained by each 
party. The schedule referred to should contain a list of the fixtures, and in 
order that there may be no dispute at the termination of the tenancy as to 
the extent of dilapidations, it will be necessary to go over the house and add 
to the schedule a list of those which already exist. For instance-^ 

Top room. — Two panes of glass cracked in north window. Fastening of 
soutii window broken. Key of door missing. 

And so on throughout the house, or the tenant may be called upon to do a 
good many repairs on leaving for which he is not prepared. 

7.— Taking Possession. 

The landlord is bound to give possession at the time mentioned for the 
commencement of the tenancy, but he is not bound to seek the tenant for 
that purpose, and whether the tenant takes possession when he is entitled or 
not makes no difference as to rent, which will commence at the time specified. 
When the agreement is only verbal, the delivery and acceptance of the key is 
usually the only tangible evidence of the tenancy. 

8.— Duties of Landlords and Tenants. 

The form of agreement given above contains stipulations that the landlord 
shall maintain the external part of the house in a reasonably sound condition. 
This he would not legally be obliged to do unless bound by the agreement, 
and the tenant would have to go on paying his rent even though the roof 
were to be blown off. 

On the other hand, the words " reasonable wear and use" and " fire, storm, 
and tempest" are introduced to prevent the tenant being compelled to do 
more than he ever contemplated, perhaps to the extent of restoring in case of 
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fire, though, should fire occur, the tenant must go on paying rent until the 
ordinary termination of his tenancy. 

9.— When Rent is Due. 

Bent is due at midnight of the day on which it is payable, and on the next 
day the landlord may demand and enforce payment without notice of any 
kind, and notwithstanding any promise or custom to the contrary ; but the 
tenant is under no obligation to seek out the landlord for the purpose of 
tendering his rent. 

10.— Distraint. 

No distraint for rent can be made on Sunday, Christmas Day, or Qood 
Friday, and it is illegal to enter for distress for rent between sunset and 
sunrise. 

Any person distraining for rent must produce a written authority from the 
landlord, must not break into the house, but may enter through any un- 
fastened door or window, or any other aperture he may discover ; or if a 
door is opened he may enter without permission. He must demand the rent 
of the first person he encounters, is bound to produce his warrant on being 
asked, and if the money is paid before seizure, he must retire without 
ohargiijg the tenant with any costs or expenses whatever. 

If the money is not paid the bailiff may proceed to a seizure, breaking 
through any inner door, if necessary, to come at sufficient property ; but he 
must not seize perishable merchandise or domestic stores, such as meat, fish, 
and green vegetables; clothing and ornaments in wear; bedding in use; 
tools, implements, and utensils in use ; horses and other animals at work ; 
the goods of strangers in the temporary possession of the tenant or under- 
teuaxits for manufacture or repair in the way of trade ; horses and cattle 
belonging to strangers, in the possession of farriers or butchers ; property 
consigned to auctioneers for sale; pledges in possession of pawnbrokers; 
property of guests at inns or hotels; fixtures of every description; and 
certain kinds of farming stock. 

Machines, utensils in trade, and tools of every description are not to be 
taken as lon^ as there is anything else to take. 

All property belonging to the tenant removed after sunrise on rent-day 
may be followed by the bailiff, and seized for rent any time within thirty days 
after the time of removal. 

In every case of distress for rent the tenant is entitled to five days of 
grace after seizure, wherein he has an opportunity, if possible, to pay the 
rent and expenses, which he is entitled to do, to the immediate exclusion of 
the bailiff, and recovery of all his property at any moment ; but if this is not 
done the bailiff will call in two appraisers, who will value the goods, putting a 
memorandum of the value of the whole upon the inventory, and the goods 
may then be sold for " the best price that can be gotten." 

When the distress is for any amount under £20, the costs allowed by Act 
of Parliament are— for levying the distress, three shillings ; man in pQa8Q«»5;s&^ 
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two shillings and sixpence per day; advertisements, if any, ten shillings; 
catalogues and other expenses of sale, one shilling in the pound on the net 
proceeds ; and in case of excess charges an appeal should be made to a 
magistrate. If the rent due is more than twenty pounds there are no 
strictly-defined rules as to costs, and the only remedy in case of excess is in 
the county court. 

11.— Protection for Lodgers in case of Distraint. 

Ip a lodger has reason to believe that a distress is likely to be put into a 
house for rent due by the teuant with whom he lodges, liis best plan will be 
to move as quickly as possible, for though an Act was passed in 1871 to 
protect the goods of lodgers, the necessary proceedings are very troublesome. 
The lodger, or his agent, must make, sign, and, deliver to the landlord or 
bailiff an inventory of his property, with a written declaration that he is in 
lawful possession of it, and that the householder has no right of property or 
beneficial interest in any of the items ; also what rent is due from the lodger 
to the householder. If the lodger owes any rent he must pay it to the bailiff 
or landlord, instead of to the householder. Any false statement is punish- 
able as for a ** misdemeanour." 

Should the bailiff or landlord proceed with the seizure, a magistrate should 
be at once applied to, who can make an order for the restoration^ of the 
property. 

In the absence of the lodger, or of any person authorised to act for him, 
when the seizure is made and during the succeeding five days, his goods are 
liable to be seized and sold. An under-tenant, not being a lodger, is not 
protected by the Act. 

12.— Bates and Taxes. 

Unless the landlord has expressly agreed to pay rates and taxes the 
tenant is liable for all of them; but an incoming tenant is not liable for 
arrears of rates and taxes due from the previous tenant. The collector vnll 
usually assist the new tenant in getting an overcharge corrected, but other- 
wise an appeal must be made to the office of the local body by whom the 
rate or tax is authorised. 

These rem^ks do not apply to gas and water charges. A- proposing 
tenant should, therefore, satisfy himself by application to the nearest offices of 
each company that there is nothing owing, or insist upon a guarantee from 
the landlord— or he may find his gas or water supply cut off on account of 
the preceding tenant's default; and there will then be no remedy but to pay. 

Land-tax, property-tax (called officially " Income-tax, Schedule A"), and, 
in some few instances, sewers rates and burial rates, are called landlord's 
taxes, because the tenant, having paid them, is entitled to deduct them from 
the next rent he pays, unless the tenant has expressly and undoubtedly 
agreed not so to deduct them ; but it is important to observe that if the very 
next rent is paid without making the ded^iction, there is no right to deduct 
from any rent afterwards paid. 
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If the rate is not paid on demand, the duty of taking or sending the 
amount to the oolloctor devolves upon the ratepayer. A considerable margin 
of time is usually allowed; but tho ratepayer, in case of non-payment, is 
liable any day without notice to be summoned before the magistrates. If 
tho rate is paid before the time appointed for the magistrates to hoar tho 
case, the expense is trilling } but if the case comes before the magistrates the 
expense is considerable; and tho magistrates have power to authorise an 
immediate distress upon tho goods of tho tenant to the amount of rate and 
costs ; and if no goods, or not sufficient goods, can bo found upon Uie promises 
of the ratepayer, he is liable to impriaonmont for throe months. 

l8.~Notioe to Leave. 

A WEEKLY tenant is only required to give a week's notice on leaving ; a 
monthly tenant must give a month's notice, and a quarterly tenant cannot 
leave without giving a quarter's notice ; but a yeoi'ly tenant is required to 
give notice six months previously, and his tenancy can only terminate at the 
time of year corresponding to its commencement. 

14.— fixtures. 

Outgoing tenants are at liberty to take away all their own fixtures, strictly 
so called, but if they leave any fixtures behind them by mistake they are not 
entitled to re-entry to recover th^m ; and if an i^comipg tenant once obtains 
possession, including fixtures belonging to the outgoing tenant, such incoming 
tenant is entitled to the detention and use of such fixtures, in defiance of 
both landlord and outgoing tenant, unless he has expressly agreed to pay for 
them or deliver them up. 

Outgoing tenants are not entitled to pull down buildings or portions of 
buildings which they have erected without covenants, except in the case of 
farm buildings. 

16.— Duration of Lodgers' Tenancies. 

If there is no special agreement about the terms between a householder 
and a lodger, the period of tenancy is governed by the intervals of rent. If 
the rent is paid weekly it is a weekly tenancy, and so on ; and if a weekly 
rent is suffered to run into arrears for four weeks, and is then all paid and 
accepted as for a month, tho tenancy becomes monthly; and afterwards, 
unless otherwise distinctly expressed, the tenant must remain, or pay rent 
from pionth to month. 

16.— Distress for Rent on Lodgers. 

Lodgers are liable to distress when their rent is in arrears, just as other 
tenants are ; but in case of furnished lodgings, with attendance, distress can 
only be put in for the bare value of tho rooms, deducting the estimated value 
of the use of furniture and attendance ; therefore tho remedy for recovery of 
rent of furnished lodgings is by action in the county court, not technically 
for rent, but *'for use and occupation," 
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I7.~syectnient from Lodgings. 

If a lodger persists in retaining possession after he is legally entitled to do 
so, he may be legally ejected by proceedings before magistrates, of which any 
magistrate's clerk will give information. 

The information given above will be all that is necessary for ordinary 
purposes. If further guidance with respect to the law relating to landlords 
and tenants be required, we must refer our readers to Beeton's Landhrd, 
Tevumt, omd Lodger, 
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SupposiNO a suitable house or apartments to have been found, the question 
of furnishing will be next in order. 

18.~Fumished Apartments. 

We have known young people enter upon married life by i&lsmg furmsTied 
apartments ; but it is a most improvident proceeding, and almost' sure to lead 
to future embarrassment. If it be necessary seriously to argue against such 
a step, it will be sufficient to point out that paying for other people's furniture 
is simply waste, and that it is far easier to save money before marriage than 
after, especially when the probability of a young family is taken into account. 
A little self-denial and strict economy will enable almost any mechanic to 
lay by money enough to furnish his own apartments, and whatever he may 
be able to save after marriage will be seldom more than necessary to meet 
increasing responsibilities. To postpone an engagement for twelve months 
is a far less evil than to enter upon it without due preparation. To say the 
least of it, to commence housekeeping in furnished apartments is an act of 
thoughtlessness that promises badly for the future welfare of the household. 

19.— Furnishing on Credit. 

Thebb is another form of the same mistake which should be avoided — 
furnishing, or partly furnishing, on credit. The temptation to do this is 
often very great. The time to commence housekeeping has perhaps been 
settled by an engaged couple, and it is found as the period approaches that 
the money in hand is not sufficient to meet necessary expenses ; possibly the 
cost of furnishing has been under-estimated. Neither party is willing to 
put off the event, and, besides, friends would think it strange. What is to 
be done ? A pa^ of the furniture is purchased and paid for. The tradesman 
is willing to supply the remainder and take the payment in weekly instal- 
ments, and so tiie new-mairied couple begin life in debt. There is no need 
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to do this if the expense of furnishing is carefully calculated beforehand, 
for should the money, after all, run a little short, some of the least essential 
articles may be left to bo bought afterwards. Everything in the new home 
should be paid for outright when it is brought in, but it is not necessary to 
furnish so completely as to leave ^lothing to be desired or added afterwards 
as opportunity serves. 

20.— Some Suggestions as to Pumitore. 

In purchasing furniture and articles of domestic use the range of prices 
and the variety of material and style are so great that a good deal of care is 
required, and what it is best to buy depends very much upon what there is 
to spend and the wages earned. To use a common expression, the coat must 
be cut according to the cloth, but whatever is bought should be good of its 
kind. Badly-made furniture is never cheap at any price. 

For ordinary use we recommend Windsor chairs, both for wear and comfort. 
Cane-bottom chairs are not strong enough, and as far as appearance goes, a 
well-made Windsor chair is to our taste quite as neat. Coimnon stuflfed chairs 
of every sort should be avoided ; they neither look well nor wear well, and 
the best are too expensive, and really out of place in a working-man's home. 
A good cane-bottomed chair for the parlour is much more suitable than a 
stuffed chair. 

Good " Felt" carpeting— and if not good it is not worth buying at all- 
wears well, looks nice, and is moderate in price. It is, therefore, very suitable 
for a sitting-room, and, where a more expensive material cannot be afforded, 
for a parlour. 

Iron bedsteads are preferable to wooden ones; they do not so readily 
harbour vermin, and are lighter and more easily moved. " White wood" 
furniture for the bedroom looks very nice when new, but does not wear well. 
Painted wood is much better. If something sujwrior is required, good 
Honduras mahogany drawers will last a lifetime, and look well. 

When accommodation is limited, a deal-top table with mahogany legs is a 
serviceable article, as the top is not seen when covered with a tablecloth, and 
it is convenient when cooking is about. 

American cloth makes good tablecloths, perhaps the best and cheapest for 
ordinary use. 

Purchase a fair assortment of kitchen utensils to start housekeeping with. 
Nobody can work without tools, and food cannot be properly prepared if 
there is nothing to prepare it with. 
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HOUSEWORK. 



Under exceptional circumstances it may be necessary for the wife as 
well as the hushand to go out to work, and in the manufacturing districts, 
we are sorry to say, it is a very common occurrence. As an inevitable con- 
sequence, a great deal of domestic comforl is sacrificed, for a home needs 
constant womanly supervision, and with the commencement of family cares 
a wife and mother seldom has much unoccupied time on her hands. In the 
household of an artizan the wife must be her own housemaid, cook, and 
keeper of the wardrobe, and tlie duties she has to undertake single-handed 
cannot be properly performed without systematic industry. 

21.— Daily Duties. 

It is not xmcommon for household work to accumulate and get into arrears, 
and to prevent this and lay the foundation for cleanliness, order, and economy 
— ^three comprehensive essentials of good management— requires a great deal 
of care. Each day of the week, therefore, should have its special duties, and 
every part of the day its occupation. " A place for everything and everything 
in its place" should be the rule, accompanied by another, " A time for every- 
thing and everything at its time." The common practice of leaving all the 
" cleaning^* to the end of the week, and crowding it into a single day, is the 
cause of a great deal of totally unnecessary discomfort. In many families 
both Friday and Saturday are looked forward to with dread — the one being 
washing day, and on the other the house is turned " inside out," to be finished 
up late at night with marketing and ironing j while Sunday morning is 
entirely occupied with cooking and putting the place " to rights" after the 
grand cleaning of the day before: To avoid this the house-cleaning should 
be distributed through the week. The bedroom, for instance, can be washed 
and thoroughly cleaned up on its own special day, and the sitting-room and 
parlour on another. By such arrangements the Saturday will bring with it no 
more than can be comfortably managed, and we recommend the plan of cooking 
the Sunday's dinner on Saturday, that the Sunday itself, as a day of rest, 
may not be burdened with household cares. Many people have becbme so 
accustomed to hot dinners on Sunday that they would find the change very 
disagreeable at first, but we think they might soon get used to it, and feel the 
comfort of the alteration. 

Daily duties and the order of their performance will vary according 
to circumstances, but one of the first things to be done, either before or 
immediately after breakfast — summer and winter — should be to turn the bed- 
clothes down, and, if the weather will permit, open the window, that both 
the bedding and the room may be properly ventilated. The breakfast-things 
should be washed and cleared away as soon as the meal is over. By this 
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time the thoughtful housewife will generally have determined upon the 
dinner arrangements, and as this ought to be prepared with unfailing punc- 
tuality, anything connected with it that requires such early attention should 
be seen to. It is very annoying for the husband to come hpme at the regular 
dinner hour and find his meal not ready. A good deal of the housework, 
including the maMng of the beds, &c., may generally be got through previous 
to dinner, and the remainder finished before tea-time, leaving the evening 
free for needlework or other occupation. The two points which we are 
endeavouring to enforce are — the necessity for general cleanliness, which 
requires that the rooms should each receive a thorough weekly cleaning up, 
except in winter time, when the bedroom need not bo scrubbed out oftenor 
than fortnightly ; and the advantage of order and arrangement in the work, 
that it may not be inconveniently crowded into the end of the week. Let 
every day have its duties, and they will be performed with greater ease, and 
80 done that the husband returning from his work at night may be sure of 
being welcomed by a tidy wife to a comfortable home. 

22.— Personal Neatness— Order. 

Some women — admirable managers in many respects — forget how much 
depends upon their personal neatness, and how unattractive they become for 
want of it. After a few months of married life they cease to take any care 
for their own appearance, and go about the house from morning to night 
with untidy hair, dirty hands and face, and rumpled and soiled dress. If by 
any chance they make an excuse — and probably it would never enter their 
heads to think of doing so to anybody but a visitor — it would be, ** I haven't 
liad time to clean myself. A woman's work, you know, is never done," and 
a similar apology is made to do duty for a disorderly room. We could easily 
give instances of estimable people whoso homos and habits would illustrate 
our remarks, and of others whore what wo recommend has been the rule, 
much to the happiness of all parties concerned.* 

Appended are a few recipes and suggestions connected with household work. 

Oilcloth should never bo scrubbed. Sweep it first, and then wash with 
lukewarm or cold water and a soft cloth. Do not use much soap or any 
soda, as these injure the paint. 

Olasses should bo rinsed in cold water ; they will look brighter tlian if 
washed with warm. Never use hot water. 

To keep moths from clothes of every description, put a piece of camphor 
in a linen bag and keep it in the drawers. 

Keep bread in an earthenware pan, covered over to protect it from dust, 
mice, &c. Wipe the pan out carefully twice a week. 

Do not let the mending get behindhand. 

Never throw away linen or cotton rags ; they are handy for many purposes, 
and are sure to be wanted some time or other. 

Orease-stains may be taken out of the hearth by covering the spot with a 
shovelful of hot coals. To tako similar spots out of boards, make a little 
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paste with fuller's earth and cover the stains with it. After some honrs 
remove and well sorab the boards. 

Old soft towels, pieces of old cotton gowns, sheets, &c., make good tron- 
vjvpers. 

To clean pmnt wash with lukewarm water and a soft cloth; do not use 
much soap or hot water if it can be avoided. 

If you wish to put away knives, fire-irons, or other steel articles not in use, 
clean them thoroughly and rub them over jnth a little mutton suet (not 
dripping). 

In menddng sheets, shirts, &c., put the pieces sufficiently large. If the 
parts round the new piece are too thin they will soon give way. 

It is a good plan to put tails or reels of cotton into little bags, leaving the 
ends out. 

Keep matches out of the reach of children. Many accidents have occurred 
through neglect of this simple precaution. 
Never put krvives and forks away without wiping or washing them. 
After washing examine shirts, &c., to see that all the buttons are on. 
To take inJc-stadns out of the floors, cover the spots with moist chloride 
of lime. 

Be careful to sift the cinders, so that nothing but the ash may be thrown 
away. It may seem unnecessary to give this caution, but a great deal of 
fuel is wasted for want of care. 

It will be found economical now and then to purchase a Uttle coke to bum 
with coal. It makes a hot, bright fire for a winter's evening, and, from the 
absence of flame, is also suitable for a roasting or ironing fire if made up in time. 
Candles have almost nniversally been replaced by paraffi/ne or petroleum 
lamps, and we know of nothing better or cheaper — ^the light they give is 
decidedly preferable to gas, and is quite as safe. As, however, explosions 
have occurred, we give the only two precautions necessary to avoid them : — 
(1.) Do not fill the lamp too near a light, because if the lamp should happen 
to be hot, and the oil of an inferior quality, an explosive vapour may be given 
off. (2.) When the lamp is to be extinguished turn the lii^ht down, but do 
not blow it out. Sometimes with inferior oils this may be dangerous. The 
light is always brighter if the new wick is carefully aired before it is put into 
the lamp. 

23.— Vermin. 

To clear a house of heetles is a task which requires care; but it can be 
done. The first step in the process is to leave nothing about for them to eat. 
No crumbs are to be shaken into the fireplace, and none are to be allowed to 
remain on the floor. Then procure from the chemist or oilshop a small pot 
of phosphor paste ; spread a little of this paste on pieces of bread and butter, 
and put them where the beetles can get at them readily. Do not give the 
cat or dog a chance of eating the poisoned bread and butter. Remember if 
there is anything lying about for the beetles to feed on they will probably 
not touch the phosphor paste. We have cleared more than one house in 
this way. 
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Bats and Mice. — The best way of getting rid of rats and mice is to keep a 
good cat. Some people use poison, which we can scarcely recommend; 
because a dead rat in a hole smells strong. Others use traps, which would 
be a good plan if it were not that both rats and mice learn to avoid them. 

Bugs. — There are a great many infallible remedies against bugs, but we do 
not think there is one worth recommending; vermin powder, camphor bags, 
and herbs have their several advocates, but simple careful cleanliness is the 
only effective remedy. If a room is really infested with bugs, the paper 
should be torn down and the walls scraped and repapered, or the vermin may 
be killed with sulphur fumigation (see index, "Fumigation"). After this 
examine ihe bedsteads if they are wooden ones, and fill up every place likely to 
harbour the insects with grease, or, if small cracks, with soap. Never let dust 
accumulate under the bedsteads ; wash the floor once a week with lime-water 
— not chloride of lime — and do not let a day pass without looking over the 
bedclothes. The bugs will soon cease to be anything but occasional visitors. 

Fleas may generally be kept under by hunting them regularly, and washing 
the floor occasionally with lime-water. Both bugs and fleas lay their eggs in 
dust ; lime-water destroys them. 

Flies. — If you wish to avoid a plague of flies keep the rooms dean; don't 
leave food about, and keep the place properly ventilated. 
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A LITTLE forethought and care would really deprive the washing-day oi 
half its terrors, but to do this the soiled linen must not be allowed tc 
accumulate. In a small family once a fortnight will sometimes be most 
convenient for washing, in others it is necessary to wash once a week. 
Where the ibcome allows it, the larger articles— sheets, shirts, blankets, &o.— 
may be put out ; many families can really afford to do this, and it adds much 
to the comfort of the house, and relieves the wife of a great deal of hard 
labour. Sheets require changing once {P fortnight, at least, in summer time; 
in the winter they may remain unchanged longer. Blankets should not be 
washed too often ; with care they may be used for a long time. Pillow-cases 
should be changed once a week. A cold dinner should always be provided 
for washing-day, and it is often convenient for the husband to take his 
dinner with him to business. 

24.— Preparation Overnight. 

All x>ossible preparation should be made overnight, and it must be care- 
fully borne in mind that different articles require different treatment. The 
evening's preparation consists in looking over the things to be wa&h»d^ «2Ql^ 
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if any of them happen to have ink-spots dip the part stained into hot water, 
spread it smoothly on a plate, and rab it with a little salts of sorrel or oxalio 
acid, using salts of sorrel by preference, as it is less likely to iignre the 
fabric, which oxalic acid is snre to do unless great care is taken. It is, more- 
over, a strong poison, and therefore dangerous to leave about. Kemember, 
however, that neither of these must be used for coloured articles, as they 
would inevitably discharge the colours. Rinse in cold water until all the 
salts have been got rid of. Grrease-spots may be removed by yellow soap 
well rubbed in, and rinsing. The sheets and fine linen should be laid in soak 
in lukewarm water in which a little soda has been dissolved. For greasy 
cloths, stockings, &c., make a strong lye with Hudson's washing powder, 
according to directions on the wrapper. Rinse each article in this liquid to 
wet it thoroughly, and leave them in soak till morning with sufficient of the 

25.— Washing. 

water to cover them. In the morning take the sheets and body.linen first, 
removing each article from the lye in which they have been soaked ; rinse, 
rab, wring, and lay them aside until the tub is empty. Then pour oflF the 
dirty liquid and refill the tub with tolerably warm water, into which each 
article should be plunged, soaped, and rubbed. In rubbing be caref ol to rub 
one surface against the other, so as to save the hands as much as possible 
and economise time, as the work is sooner got through. For coarse clothes 
such as are worn by some mechanics in their occupations, a board and proper 
brush — such as may be obtained at most respectable oUshops — is a great 
assistance. The first washing being accomplished the linen should be put 
into a second water as hot as the hand can bear and again rubbed over, 
especially the dirtier parts ; they may then be wrung out, carefully soaped, 
and thrown into the copper, with cold, or nearly cold, water in which a tea- 
spoonful of soda to every two gallons of water has been dissolved. Allow 
them to boil, say for a quarter of an hour, then take them out and drain, 
after which they should be rinsed in abundance of cold water tinged with 
blue, and again wrung out and hung up to dry. 

Coloured muslins and cottons should neither be left to soak nor be washed 
with soda, or the colour will probably be discharged. They should be put 
into cold water and washed at once with common yellow soap, which should 
be rinsed off immediately. When thoroughly washed, rinse in succession in 
waters in which common salt has been dissolved, one handful to three or four 
gallons, rinse gently, and hang out to dry* 

For woollens use lukewarm water and yellow soap, and rinse thoroughly. 
Hot water is likely to shrink them. 
ij^^ Silk should be washed in cold water and rinsed in salt water. In washing 
^Hbpdkerchiefs, espeoially when they have been much used, a little salt thz'own 
^^^■riii0 water will remove nearly all the disagrocableness of the task. 
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26.— Drying, 

Dating is a painful process whore there is neither garden nor back-yard 
attached to the house, Lud it happens more frequently than it ought to do 
that the homo of the mechanic is unprovided with either yard or copper. 
Where this is the case, and it is necessary to wash at home, the discomfort 
must bo borne as patiently as possible uutii the family can remove to another 
habituation where the accommodation is afforded. The only possible allevia- 
tion which we can suggest to those who are so unhappily situated is to give 
out as much washing as they cau afford, and to wash the smaller articles as 
occasion serves, a few at a time. 

In several ports of London and in some of the provincial towns baths and 
washhouses have been erected for the accommodation of those who have no 
convenience for washing at home. 

27.— Starching and Ironing. 

SuEETS, towels, tablecloths, and many articles of underclothing are not 
ironed, but should be sent out to be mangled. 

To Make Starch, — ^Allow one-quarter pint of cold water and one quart of 
boiling water to every two tablespoonf uls of starch. Put the starch into a 
tolerably large basin, pour over it the cold water, and stir the mixture well 
with a wooden spoon until it is perfectly smooth and free from lumps. Then 
take the basin to the fire, and whilst the water is actually boiling in the 
kettle pour it over the starch, stirring it the whole time. If made properly 
in this manner the starch will require no further boiling j but should the 
water not be boiling when added to the starch it will not thicken, and must 
be put into a clean saucepan and stirred over the fire until it boils. Take it 
off the fire and strain it into a clean basin, cover it up to prevent a skin 
forming on the top, and when sufficiently cool that the hand may be borne in 
it) starch the things. Many people stir round two or three times in the 
starch a piece of wax candle, which prevents the iron from sticking, and 
gives a smooth and shiny appearance to the linen when ironed. 

When the ** things to be starched" are washed, dried, and taken off the 
lines, they should be dipped into the hot starch, made as directed, squeezed 
out of it) and then just dipped into cold water and immediately squeezed dry. 
If fine things are wrung or. roughly used they are very liable to tear, so too 
much care cannot be exercised in this respect. If the article is lace, clap it 
between the hands a few times, which will assist to clear it, then have ready 
laid out on the table a large clean towel or cloth ; shake out the starched 
things, lay them on the cloth, and roll it up tightly, and let it remain for 
three or four hourS) when the things will be ready to iron. 

It is a good plan to try the heat of the iron on a coarse cloth or apron 
before ironing anything fine ; there is then no danger of scorching. 

The fronts of shirts should be ironed on a smaller board covered with 
flannoli and placed between the back and front 
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" Living from hand to montli" is a very expressive phrase, and a bad plan. 
It is generally caused by want of care, and always leads to great waste. 
Most working-men receive regular wages when in work ; and those who are 
engaged on piece-work, and therefore liable to have good and bad weeks, 
know pretty well what they will receive taking one week with another, and 
consequently have the opportunity of adjusting their outlay to their income. 
There are many who do this, but there are also a great many who do not, 
and in thousands of families where good wages are eai^ed the money 
received comes as it goes. When it comes in they live well, and spend 
wastefully; when it is gone, or nearly so, they fare badly, and wait for 
the next supply to spend as before. The wife cannot buy the Sunday 
dinner until the Saturday's wages are received, and when any extra purchase 
has to be made it is done by weekly instalments. To meet this state of 
things we have Christmas clubs, goose clubs, money clubs, coal clubs, and 
credit drapers. Scores are run up for almost all articles of domestic use; 
and in shops of various kinds " Weekly payments taken here" is supposed to 
be an especially attractive announcement. 

Now there can be no real economy exercised in a household where there is 
not some power of self-restraint in the matter of outlay, and one of the first 
lessons in housekeeping is how to save sufficient to be able to go into the 
market and buy with the money in hand. We know that the very word 
" economy" is distasteful to some persons, but we believe a great many would 
be surprised if they were to go over a month's spendings and total the loss 
occasioned by carelessness and improvidence. 

28.-Coals by the " H\mdred." 

For instance, while we write, the retail shops are selling the best coals at 
Is. 8d. per hundredweight, which is equal to 33s. 6d. per ton, and the number 
of families who are purchasing by the hundredweight is simply incalculable. 
These 80>oalled " best" coals, however, are very seldom those advertised as 
** best" by the principal merchants, but correspond to their " seconds," for 
which th^y are charging 28s. Here, then, is a direct loss of the difference 
between 28s. and 33s. 6d., equal to 5s. 6d. But this is not all. The current 
price of good Derbyshire coal in London is 25s. Our own judgment — ^the 
result of experience— is that the Derbyshire coal is practically equal to 
Wallsend, but we have put the matter before a friend who has had a long and 
large experience in the trade, and he confirms our opinion. We have, there- 
fore, a common loss amongst a class who can ill afford to waste so much| of 
one-quarter in their outlay for one of the necessaries of life. 
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29.— Coal Clubs. 

Thebe is little, if any, advantage in ooal olubs when once the habit of saving 
has been acquired. They are generally held at publiohooses, and the landlord 
expects to be paid for the nse of his rooms by the money spent in them for 
drink. The management of the club takes something out of every share, and 
although the coal-merchant makes a redaction in price in consideration of 
the quantity to be supplied, it seldom happens that anything but the highest- 
priced coal is ordered; and, putting all the expenses together, it will be 
found that by saving up the money at home and buying at the proper time, 
a thorough good inland coal would leave the purchaser some shillings 
in pocket. 

30.— Christmas Clubs. 

Foe Christmas clubs, and especially "goose clubs," there is still less to be 
said. At the very best the money is paid in weekly instalments to somebody 
else to take care of, that at a given time that somebody may supply what 
could be obtained elsewhere just as well, and often at a cheaper rate. Of 
course, if a shopkeeper is at the trouble of receiving the money in, say, 
thirteen weekly payments instead of in one sum, he must be paid for his 
trouble one way or another. These remarks apply principally to " Christmas 
clubs." " QoosQ clubs" are generally mere publichouse schemes to get people 
to drink, and a Christmas goose purchased in this way is about the most 
expensive article that a working-man can buy. 

31.— Tallymen. 

•* Tallymen** and " credit drapers** have been the ruin of so many families 
that we cannot too seriously urge our readers to have nothing whatever to do 
with them. We know all that can be said in their favour, and willingly 
acknowledge that some who engage in the trade are men of character ; but 
under the most favourable circumstances a tallyman should never be allowed 
to get a footing in a house. In the first place, there is always a temptation 
to buy things that are not wanted, or could be done without, when they 
may be had upon the apparently easy terms of paying for them weekly. 
The strongest possible check upon involuntary extravagance is the necessity 
of paying ready money, and the strongest possible inducement to unneces- 
sary outlay is the opportunity of getting things on credit. In the next place, 
the prices charged are generally excessive. A moment's reflection will show 
that it must be so. To carry on a good tally trade is very hard work, a 
great many miles are walked, and a good deal of time is spent and trouble 
incurred in keeping accounts, and, besides this, there are many bad debts. 
A man must not only be paid for his time and trouble, he must make the 
customers who do keep up their payments compensate him for his losses. 
The consequence is that a tallyman usually charges sixteen, eighteen, or 
twenty shillings for goods that could be bought with ready money in the 
open market for ten shillings ; and it is a part of his business to make hJA 
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charges in snoh a way as to hide their eztrajairanoe as mndh as poeiible. 
And it is also a part of his business to get his onstomers "under his thumb," 
80 that they shall not go elsewhere to buy, which they can scarcely do while 
his bills remain unpaid. To break through the habit of buying on credit) 
and paying by instalments, is one of the most difficult things possible when 
once it has been formed. 

32.— Loan Societies. 

It is necessary to add a few words of caution resi>ecting loan societies, 
which for the most part live and prosper on the improvidence of their 
customers. Some of them are honest, and others dishonest; but they are, at 
the best, dangerous things to have anything to do with. We have had an 
opportunity of seeing something of the working of honestly-conducted 
societies, and know that ihey bring in very large profits besides paying 
handsomely for management, and to do this the borrowers, in one way or 
another, must bo made to pay heavily for the loans they receive. If this is 
the case with the honestly- worked concerns, we leave our readers to imagine 
what the unscrupulous and dishonest do. Every now and then some more 
than usually bad case is made public, but for one piece of injustice and 
extortion that comes to light, hundreds remain unknown except by those who 
are immediately connected with the sufferers, and many a family has been in 
this way totally ruined. 

33.— Post O^ce Savings Banks. 

What we wish to urge upon our readers now is, to cultivate the habit of 
spending with care and of making it a rule to lay by a little to meet an 
emergency. There are many ways of doing this. The Post Office Savings 
Bank is one very convenient method. The only limitations are — that po 
depositor may put in more than tMrty pounds in one year, or have altogether 
a larger sum at one time than one hundred and fifty pounds. Not less than 
one shilling is received as a deposit, and all payments must consist of even 
shillings — no sixpences or other proportions of a shilling are taken. A person 
wishing to open an account has simply to fill up a form, which may be had 
at any money-order office, and hand it in with one or more shillings as may 
bo convenient. In return, he will receive a book, free of charge, with the 
amount entered and signed for, and in the course of a day or two he will get 
a further acknowledgment by post from the head office. When he has a 
further payment to make the depositor must take his book to the same or 
another money-order office, and hand it in with the sum he wishes to put in; 
for this he will get a signature as before, and in due course an acknowledg- 
mcnt from the head office, and so on. 

Should it be necessary to withdraw the whole or a part of the money, a 
notice to that effect can be obtained at any money-order office, which, when 
filled up with the particulars, is to be posted to the general office, and an 
order on the place named in the notice, for payment of the principal and 
interest, is returned through the post. 
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84— Divlaion of Inoome. 

Am a flxit step towardi a family linng within its inoome a proper division 
should be made of the amonnt— so mnoh for ordinary housekeeping, so much 
for rent where the payments are by the month or quarter, so much for coals 
(which, as we have said, should be purchased by the ton or half -ton), dotliing, 
dub, &c. Within the amounts so set apart it will be the wife's endeavour 
to keep her expenses, but what proportion they are to bear to the wages can 
be settled only by careful thought and mutual counsel between husband and 
wife. 
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A GOOD deal of care is required in marketing, esjpcoially for a large family 
with a limited income, and wo shall now proceed to offer a few hints upon 
those points that seem most important. 

S5.~A Feast and a Fast. 

Whateveb the sum set apart for housekeeping it will be necessary to 
remember that it is to last through the week, and that a week consists of 
seven days. Many people seem "to forget this, and provide so lavishly for 
Sunday and Monday that, unless they run into debt, tboy have " a feast and 
a fast'*— abundance at the beginning and little or nothing at the end. Wo 
havo known a working man whose earnings were so small and precarious that 
his wife was obliged to go out " charing," sit down to a Sunday's dinner 
consisting of roast lamb, new potatoes at twopence-halfpenny per pound, 
and currant pudding made with fruit at sixpence per quart ; and we havo 
also known people whose children have scarcely had shoes to their feet, 
purchase peas at a shilling the pock. 

86.— Marketing List. 

The best plan to avoid unnecessary and lavish expenditure is to sit down 
beforo making the weekly purchases and carefully write out the hst of things 
required— tea, sugar, coffee, flour, potatoes, soap, candles, oil, wood, blaok- 
Isad, blackmg, &c. 

It is not generally wise to decide beforehand what the joint of meat is to 
be. Sometimes there is a run upon the market for particular parts, so as to 
render them difficult to buy except at an advanced price, while other parts • 
may be proportionately cheap. It is often possible in this way to secure the 
primest joints at a low rate. It is, however, important to remember that 
ihe irsferioT parts of the best meat are far hotter than the heat joints of 
i'nfmor m§at,. This is a golden rule always to be acted on. 
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37.— Beef. 

The following woodont shows the maimer in which a side of beef is oat 
up for the London market : — 

Hind Quautee. 

1. Sirloin. The two sirloins 
ont together in one joint form a 
"baron." 

2. Eump. The finest part for 
steaks. 

3. Aitchbone. Boiling piece. 

4. Buttock. Primeboilingpiece. 
6. Mouse round. Boiling or 

stewing. 

6. Hock. Stewing. 

7. Thick flank, cut with the 
udder fat. Primest boiling piece. 

8. Thin flank. Boiling. 

FOBB QUAKTEE. 

9. Five ribs, called the fore rib. 
Prime roasting piece. 

10. Four ribs, called the middle 
rib. A very economical joint for 
roasting. 

11. Two ribs, called the chuck 
rib. Used for second quality of 
steaks. 

12. Leg of mutton piece. The 
muscles (or "lean'*) of the 
shoulder dissected from the 
breast. 

13. Brisket or breast. Used 
for boiling when salted. 

14. Neck, clod, and 8t'e^.cing. 
piece. For soups, gravies, pies, 
sausages, &c. 

15. Shin. Stewing. 

The. sirloin, the rump-steak piece, and the fore rib are considered ^rsf class 
joints. The buttock, the thick flank, and the middle rib are considered second 
class meat. The aitoh bone, the mouse round, the thin flank, the chuck, the 
leg of mutton piece, and the brisket are regarded as third class meat. The 
neck, clod, and sticking piece, the hock, and the shin ore caXLedfovHh and 
fifth class meat. 

In buying meat a careful observer soon learns to distinguish its quality, 
but it is not easy to describe its appearance so as to make a good judge of 
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aB nnpractifled buyer. Beof slioald have an 
open grain, smooth and joioy, soft to tl^e 
tonob, and of a rich carnation oolonr. The 
fat is a fine cream colour ; when the animal 
has been fed upon oilcake the fat will be of 
a deeper colour. The bone should be small 
and the flesh full. 

38.— Mutton. 

The London method of cutting up a 
sheep is shown in the woodcut. 

No, 1 is the leg; No. 2 the loin— two 
loins out in one piece is a saddle of mutton ; 
No. 3 is the shoulder; Nos. 4 and 5 the 
neck— No. 6 being the " scrag ;" No. 6 the 
breast. A haunch of mutton is the leg and 
as much of the loin as is shown by the 
dotted line. 

Mutton should be of a rich red colour, 
close in the grain, and juicy ; whitish in the 
fat, but not shiny and tallowy. The flesh 
should pinch tender, and rise again whea 
dented with the finger. 
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39.— Veal. 

VBA.L is usually cut into joints as shown 
below. The manner of cutting up veal for the 
English market is to divide the carcass into 
four quarters, with eleven ribs to each fore 
quarter, which aro again subdivided into 
joints, as exemplified on the cut. 

Hind Quarter — I, The loin. 2. The 
chump, consisting of rump and hock-bone. 
3. The fillet. 4. The hock, or hind knuckle. 

Fore Quarter— 5. The shoulder. 6. The 
neck. 7. The breast. 8. The fore knuckle. 

Veal must he fresh killed to he good, and 
its general appearance alters so quickly that 
it is easy to tell when it is stale. The lean 
should be white, smooth, and juicy ; the fat 
white, firm, and abundant. Stale veal is 
moist and clammy, the joints aro flabby and 
pliable, and it has a faint musty smell. It 
ought to be mentioned that as the ftTn'malM 
are now frequently not blod to death as they 
used to be, the flesh is generally of a some- 
what deeper colour, but ia teftU:) T^juSsisit «:d^ 
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nicer. It is to be hoped that the practice of bleeding 
to death will soon be altogether discontinued. 

40.— Pork. 

When a pig is cnt up for pork, it is generally done 
as shown belotv. The side is divided with nine ribs to 
the fore quarter, and the following is an enmneration 
of the joints in the two respective quarters : — 

Hind Quarter— 1, The leg. 2. The loin. 3. The 
spring or belly. 

Fore Quarter— A. The hand. 5. The fore loin to 
the cheek. 

Fresh porfc— The leg, loin, fore loin, and cheek are 
the parts usually selected. for roasting (or baking). 

Salt jjorfc— The parts selected for boiling (when 
salted) are the leg, the belly, the hand, and the cheek. 

41.— Bacon. 

In purchasing bacon, the cheapest parts will generally 
be the fore gammon and collar, both of which are really 
very good, but require a little more boiHng than the others. The gammon 
and ribs are the choicest parts, and usually the dearest. 

42.— Size of Joints. 

Thb size of the joint purchased must be determined by circumstances. The 
natural rule of a small joint for a small family and a larger one for a large 
family cannot always bo acted on, at all events there may sometimes be good 
reason for not doing so. Occasionally it happens that small joints are much 
dearer than large ones, and the butcher may not be willing to divide them 
without charging more. We have known small families in which it was the 
almost in\'ariable practice to buy sufi^ient meat on the Saturday to last the 
week through, summer and winter, bat it is not a good plan. Cooked meat 
begins to lose its flavour after the second day ; it is not objectionable on the 
third, but if brought to table after that it will almost always be eaten 
without relish, and requires re-cooking. We give various methods of doing 
this elsewhere. A better plan still, when, for the sake of economy or other 
sufficient reason, a large joint is bought and tho weather will allow of the 
meat being kept, is to take ofiT some cutlets, chops, or steaks, according to 
the nature of the joint, and prepare them for the first day's dinner, leaving 
the remainder to be cooked next day ; or one part may be cooked at once, 
and the other put into salt ; or one half may be plunged into boiling water 
and kept boiling for, say, a quarter of an hour, and then put aside in a cool 
place, to be properly oooked when wanted. 

43.— Table of Prices. 

Butchers buy and sell by the stone of eight pounds. When a retail 
enstomer inquires the price, he replies so much " por pound," say, for example. 
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eightpenoe ; but when a joint has been selected, be will probably call out to 
his assistant to weigh it at 5s. 4d. — that is, he is to weigh the meat and charge 
at the rate of 6s. 4d. the eight pounds. 



a. d. 


d. 


5. d. 




d. 


3 8 per stone is 5i per lb. 


6 


per 


stonois per lb 


4 „ 


» 


6 4 




„ ,, ^\ >» 


4 4 „ 


» 8i „ 


6 8 




» „ 10 „ 


4 8 „ 


,, 7 „ 


7 




, » lOi- „ 


5 „ 


„ 7^ „ 


7 4 




» >» •*■■'■ >» 


5 4 „ 


„ 8 


7 8 




> » ll'a » 


6 8 „ 


„ 8^ „ 









44.— Rabbits. 

OsTKND rabbits are imported into this country in largo numbers, and may 
sometimes be purchased cheaply. If necessary, they can bo partially cooked 
(see end of paragraph 42), and afterwards boiled with pork or put into a 
pudding or pie, or roasted. The same plan of partly cooking in order to 
keep them sweet can be adopted with poultry when, as is sometimes the case, 
the market is oyerstooked. 

45.— Australian Meat. 

Thebb is an unfortunate prejudico against the tinned Australian meat 
which we really cannot understand. When properly prepared it makes a 
wholesome and profitable dish, especially in cold weather, when such food is 
most agreeable. When purchasing a whole tin see tliat it does not bulge out 
anywhere. This is occasionally the case, though rarely, and when it docs 
occur is a sure sign that the meat is bad, the bulging out being occasioned by 
the gases given off by the decaying food. For the best method of preparing 
see Australian Meat in index. 

46.— Pish. 
Thebb is nothing which fluctuates in value more than fish, tho supply being 
sometimes enormous and at other times small. It is dear at any price unless 
unmistakably fresh, and when stale is both disagreeable and unwholesome. 



47.— Avoirdupois Weight. 
16 Drams make 1 Ounce. 
16 Ounces . 

8 Pounds . 

23 Pounds . 
4 Quarters, 



112 lbs. 



1 Pound. 
rl Stone (London 
* t Meat Market). 
. 1 Quarter. 

^^|l Hundredweight. 



20 Hundredweight 1 Ton. 

48.— Apothecaries* Weight. 

20 Grains make 1 Scruple. 

3 Scruples . . 1 Dram. 

8 Drams . . 1 Ounce. 
12 Ounces . . 1 Pound. 

Apothecaries prepare prescriptions 
by this weight, but buy and sell by 
aToirdnpois. 



49.— Wine Measure. 



4 Gills make 

2 Pints. . . 

4 Quarts . . 
10 Gallons . . 
18 Gallons . . 
3U Gallons . . 
42 Gallons . . 
G3 Gallons . . 
&1 Gallons . . 

2 Hogsheads, ) 
or 126 Gallons » 

2 Pipes, or 252 
Gallons 



252) 



1 Pint. 

1 Quart. 

1 Gallon. 

1 Anker of Brandy. 

1 Runlet. 

Half a Hogshead. 

1 Tierce. 

1 Hogshead. 

1 Puncheon. 

1 Pipe or Butt. 
1 Tun. 
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60.— Ale and Beer Measiire, 

1 Quart. 
} 1 Gallon. 



2 Pints make 

4 Quarts, or 6 

Bottles . . 

9 Gallons . . 

2 Firkins, or 18 
Grallons . . 

2 Kilderkins, or 
36 Gallons . 

li Barrel, or 54 
Gkillons 

2 Barrels 

3 Barrels 



c 1 Firkin of Ale or 

I Beer. 

\ 1 Kilderkin. 

I I Barrel. 

1 1 Hogshead. 

1 Puncheon. 
1 Butt. 



51.— Dry Measure. 



1 Quart. 
1 Pottle. 



2 Pints make 
2 Quarts . 
2 Pottles . 
2 Gallons 
4 Pecks . 
2 Bushels 
4 Bushels 
2 Coombs 

4 Quarters 

5 Quarters 
2 Weys . 

All grain, such 
Oats, Peas, &c., 
this way. 



52.— Long Measure. 

3 Barleycorns make 1 Inch. 

12 Inches .... 1 Foot. 

3 Feet 1 Yard. 

Feet 1 Fathom. 

(1 Rod, Pole, 
\ or Perch. 

4 B^ds. ^^ ^^"^ °^ 
40 Poles 



Gallon. 

Peck. 

Bushel. 

Strike. 

Coomb. 

Quarter. 
1 Chaldron. 
1 Wey or Load. 
1 Last. 

as Barley, Wheat, 
is measured in 



6 

5i Yards 



(1 Chain 

( Land. 

. 1 Furlong. 



Yaf^^°''^'°!^i^^}^^«- 

3 Miles 1 League. 

60 Geographical, or) 
69i English Statute >1 Degree. 

MUes ) 

360 Degrees, the Circumference of 
the Globe. 

Distances, lengths, heights, depths, 
&c., of places or things are measured 
by this measure. 

53.— Paper. 

20 Sheets make 1 Quire of Outsides. 
24 Sheets . . 1 Quire of Insides. 
20 Quires . . 1 Ream. 

2 Beams . . 1 Bundle. 
10 I^eams . . 1 Bale. 



There are two outside or damaged 
quires in a Beam of Paper. 

54.— The Quarter Days. 

Lady Day . . . 
Midsummer Day . 
Michaelmas Day . 
Christmas Day . 



25th March. 
24th June. 
29th September. 
25th December. 



55.— To find Leap Year. 

Leap-year (consisting of 366 days) 
is found by dividing the year of Our 
Lord (Anno Domini, or a.d.) by 4. 
If there be no remainder, it is Leap- 
year; if otherwise, the remainder 
shows how many years it is after 
Leap-year. Thus, 1876 divided by 4 
gives 469, and as there is no re- 
mainder, it is by the rule Leap-year. 



56.— Table showing the Yearly Value of Bent, Wages, 
and other Weekly Payments. 



WEEK. 




YEAE. 


WEEK. 


YEAE. 


WEEK. 


YEAR. 


S. d. 




£ S. d. 


S. d. 


£ s. d. 


s. d. 


£ S. d 


1 


is 


4 4 


9- 


1 19 


15 — 


3 13 8 


2 


— 


8 8 


10 — 


2 3 4 


16 — 


3 18 


3 


— 


13 


OH- 


2 7 8 


17- 


4 2 4 


4 


— 


17 4 


IO— 


2 12 


18 — 


4 6 8 


5 


— 


118 


11 — 


2 16 4 


19 — 


4 11 


6 


— 


16 


12 — 


3 8 


1 10 — 


4 15 4 


7 


— 


1 10 4 


13 — 


3 5 


1 11 — 


4 19 8 


8 


— 


1 14 8 


14 — 


3 9 4 


2 — 


5 4 
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WEEK. 




YEAS 


. 


WEEK. 




YEAR. 


WiKK. 




YEAR. 


8. d. 




£ s. 


d. 


8. d. 




£ 8. 


(I. 


«. d. 




£ 8, d. 


2 1 


— 


5 8 


4 


6 9 


— 


17 11 





11 5 





29 18 8 


2 2 


— 


5 12 


8 


6 10 


— 


17 15 


4 


11 6 





29 18 


2 8 


— 


5 17 





6 11 


— 


17 19 


8 


11 7 





80 2 4 


2 4 


— 


6 1 


4 


7 


— 


18 4 





11 8 





80 6 8 


2 6 


— 


6 5 


8 


7 1 


— 


18 8 


4 


11 9 





80 11 


2 6 


— 


6 10 





7 2 


— 


18 12 


8 


11 10 





80 15 4 


2 7 


— 


6 14 


4 


7 8 


— 


18 17 





11 11 





80 19 8 


2 8 


— 


6 18 


8 


7 4 


— 


19 1 


4 


12 





81 4 


2 9 


— 


7 3 





7 5 


— 


19 5 


8 


12 1 





81 8 4 


2 10 


— 


7 7 


4 


7 6 





19 10 





12 2 





81 12 8 


2 11 


— 


7 11 


8 


7 7 


— 


19 14 


4 


12 3 





81 17 


3 


— 


7 16 





7 8 


— 


19 18 


8 


12 4 





82 1 4 


3 1 


— 


8 


4 


7 9 


— 


20 3 





12 5 


— 


82 5 8 


3 2 


— 


8 4 


8 


7 10 


— 


20 7 


4 


12 6 





32 10 


3 3 


— 


8 9 





7 11 


— 


20 11 


8 


12 7 





32 14 4 


3 4 


— 


8 13 


4 


8 


— 


20 16 





12 8 





32 18 8 


3 5 


— 


8 17 


8 


8 1 


— 


21 


4 


12 9 





83 3 


3 r> 


— 


9 2 





8 2 


— 


21 4 


8 


12 10 





83 7 4 


3 7 


— 


9 6 


4 


8 3 


— 


21 9 





12 11 





33 11 8 


3 8 


— 


9 10 


8 


8 4 


— 


21 13 


4 


13 





33 16 


8 9 


— 


9 15 





8 5 


— 


21 17 


8 


13 1 





34 4 


3 10 


— 


9 19 


4 


8 6 


— 


22 2 





13 2 





34 4 8 


3 11 


— 


10 3 


8 


8 7 


— 


23 6 


4 


13 3 





34 9 


4 


— 


10 8 





8 8 


— 


22 10 


8 


18 4 





34 13 4 


4 1 


— 


10 12 


4 


8 9 


— 


22 15 





13 5 





84 17 8 


4 2 


— 


10 16 


8 


8 10 


— 


22 19 


4 


13 6 





85 2 


4 3 


— 


11 1 





8 11 


— 


23 3 


8 


13 7 





85 6 4 


4 4 


— 


11 5 


4 


9 


— 


23 8 





13 8 





85 10 8 


4 5 


— 


11 9 


8 


9 1 


— 


23 12 


4 


13 9 





35 15 


4 G 


— 


11 14 





9 2 


— 


23 16 


8 


13 10 





85 19 4 


4 7 


— 


11 18 


4 


9 3 


— 


24 1 





13 11 





36 3 8 


4 8 


— 


12 2 


8 


9 4 


— 


24 5 


4 


14 





36 8 


4 9 


— 


12 7 





9 5 


— 


24 9 


8 


14 1 





86 12 4 


4 10 


— 


12 11 


4 


9 6 


— 


24 14 





14 2 


.^ 


36 16 H 


4 11 


— 


12 15 


8 


9 7 


— 


24 18 


4 


14 3 





87 1 


5 


— 


13 





9 8 


— 


25 2 


8 


14 4 





37 5 4 


5 1 


— 


13 4 


4 


9 9 


— 


25 7 





14 5 





37 9 8 


5 2 


— 


13 8 


8 


9 10 


— 


25 11 


4 


14 6 





37 14 


5 3 


— 


13 13 





9 11 


— 


25 15 


8 


14 7 





87 18 4 


5 4 


— 


13 17 


4 


10 


— 


26 





14 8 





88 2 8 


5 5 


— 


14 1 


8 


10 1 


— 


26 4 


4 


14 9 


_ 


88 7 


5 6 


— 


14 6 





10 2 


— 


26 8 


8 


14 10 





88 11 4 


5 7 


— 


14 10 


4 


10 8 


— 


26 13 





14 11 





88 15 8 


5 8 


— 


14 14 


8 


10 4 


— 


26 17 


4 


15 


_ 


39 


5 9 


— 


14 19 





10 5 


— 


27 1 


8 


15 1 





89 4 4 


5 10 


— 


15 3 


4 


10 6 


— 


27 6 





15 2 





89 8 8 


5 11 


— 


15 7 


8 


10 7 


— 


27 10 


4 


15 8 





89 18 


C 


— 


15 12 





10 8 


— 


27 14 


8 


15 4 


_ 


89 17 4 


1 


— 


15 16 


4 


10 9 


— 


27 19 





15 5 





40 1 8 


G 2 


— 


16 


8 


10 10 


— 


28 3 


4 


15 6 





40 6 


3 


— 


16 5 





10 11 


_ 


28 7 


8 


15 7 


_«. 


40 10 4 


4 


— . 


16 9 


4 


11 


— 


28 12 





15 8 





40 14 8 


C 5 


— 


16 13 


8 


11 1 


— 


28 16 


4 


15 9 





40 19 


6 6 


— 


16 18 





11 2 


— 


29 


8 


15 10 


— 


41 8 4 


6 7 


» 


17 2 


4 


11 3 


— 


29 5 





15 11 


_ 


41 7 8 


6 8 


— 


17 6 


8 


11 4 


— 


29 9 


4 


16 


— 


41 12 
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WEEK. 




YEAE. 






TEAS. 


s. d. 




£ 8. 


d. 


8. 


d. 




£ 8. 


d. 


8. d. 




£ 8. d. 


16 1 
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41 16 


4 


17 


5 





45 5 


8 


18 9 





48 15 


16 2 


— 


42 


8 


17 


6 


— 
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18 10 





48 19 4 


16 8 


— 


42 5 





17 


7 


— 


45 14 


4 


18 11 





49 8 8 


16 4 


— 


42 9 


4 


17 


8 


_ 
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8 
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16 5 


— 


42 13 


8 


17 
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16 6 


— 
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— 
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4 
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— 
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4 
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— 
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8 
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— 
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8 
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— 
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— 
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47 
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— 
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— 
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17 4 
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18 


8 
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We now approach a large and important division of onr subject, one upon 
due attention to which a great deal of the health and comfort of a family 
depends. No housekeeper who duly appreciates her i)osition and the interests 
dependent upon her care will grudge the time and attention necessary to an 
intelligent apprehension, not only of rules and recipes, but of the reasons 
upon which they are based. We hope the time will come when the iiistruction 
given in our schools to girls and boys will make the acquirement of such 
knowledge easy. 

Very vague notions are commonly entertained respecting food, what are 
the qualities which make it nourishing, and what nourishment really is. Of 
course a person may eat and drink, and enjoy life, for many years without 
knowing how his body is made, what it is made of, and why the food ho eats 
nourishes him. Of course, also, a woman may be a " good cook," in the 
ordinary sense of the term, and make pleasant and wholesome dishes, without 
knowing why they are wholesome ; but the want of such knowledge has led 
to immense waste, and very often to serious illness. The reader, therefore, 
should not " skip" the few pages we intend to occupy in explaining the nature 
of food and the purpose it serves, as if those things were of no practical use. 

First, then, we propose to speak of the two chief classes into which food 
has been divided— those which produce warmth and force, and those which 
form flesh. 
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57.— Heat and Force Produoers. 

In dealing with the first kind of food, those which produce principally 
heat and force, we shall be best understood if wo take as an illustration an 
object familiar to almost everybody, a common steam-eng^e. If we go into 
an engine-room we shall soon see that the motion of the machinery depends 
upon the heat supplied by the furnace, and that the hea'^ of the furnace is 
kept up by being carefully supplied at proper intervals with suitable fuel. 
When the fire is damped the speed of the engine slackens, until it finally 
stops. When the fire is lighted, the water heats, steam is given off from the 
boiler, and being conveyed to the engine, the piston-rod begins to work, the 
wheels go round, and the whole machinery is started. There is, in fact, an 
exact relation between the quantity of fool burnt and the work done — so 
much coal so much heat, so much heat so much work — that is, if the whole 
process is carefully managed and the heat produced is not wasted. 

Now a large portion of the food we eat goes to supply, in a similar manner, 
heat and force to our bodies, without which we should be totally unable to 
do anything, and we should weaken down by degrees and die. 

68.— Waste and Bepair of the Body. 

There is another point in which the steam-eng^e is like the human frame.- 
Every movement of the rods, cranks, and wheels wears away their substance. 
The process may be slow, but it goes on until at last the parts have to bo 
renewed, or perhaps the whole engine has to be replaced by a new one. Now 
a somewhat similar process goes on in the human body. Every time a weight 
is lifted, a step taken, a word spoken, or even a thought passes through the 
mind, a portion of the material of which wo are made is " used up," and the 
used-up matter passes into the blood-vessels, to be ultimately got rid of 
partly through the breath and partly in other ways. Now the steam-engine, 
having no power to mend itself, simply works on until it is worn out ; but the 
human body has the power of self -repair, if the means are supplied in the 
form of proper food; and the two processes of waste and repair go on 
together ; and with due intervals of rest and sleep the frame is kept in health 
and strength. These inten'uls are necessary to life, because in our waking 
hours waste goes on faster than repair, during sleep repair goes on faster 
than the waste, and the force which is expended in active life has the oppor- 
tunity of accumulating. In the case of children, and until growth ceases, 
more than this is done — the structure of the body i^ enlarged in every part ; 
when we have "done growing," the healthiness of our frames is seen in the 
cose with which we perform the duties of active life, and the readiness with 
which the waste of the body is repaired. 

59.— Flesh-forming Food. 

It will be readily understood that to preserve health the food we take 
must not only possess force and heat producing qualities, but also the material 
out of which the various parts of the body are built up. If we feed too 
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exclusively on substances which simply supply heat and force, there is but 
one end possible — the body will waste away until death ensues. On the other 
hand, over-feeding on diet rich in flesh-forming matters is not only wasteful 
but injurious, because it induces a tendency to disease, more matter being 
thrown into the blood than can be used. 

60.— StimiQants. 

To make this clearer we must ascertain what are the foods that produce 
heat and force, and which of them supply the materials for the repair of the 
waste of the body of which we have been speaking ; and, strange as it may 
seem, it is not the highly-spiced and "hot" foods which really give heat. 
These stimulate, but they do little else. Let us take again the illustration 
of the steam-engine and furnace. A pair of bellows might make the fire 
in the furnace bum more rapidly and become fiercer, xmtil there was nothing 
left to be burnt, and then the fire would go out, and all the " blowing" in 
the world would not keep it up. In a similar manner pepper and other 
spices, though they flavour food, and sometimes, when taken in moderation, 
help digestion, are not food at all, properly speaking. They excite heat, 
but do not produce it. 

61.— Farinaceous Foods. 

The principal heat-producing substances are the "starches," sugar, and 
animal and vegetable fat and oils. All these contain but little of flesh- 
forming material — some of them contain none — ^but they supply force and 
heat, and are therefore very important as food. The word "starches," how- 
ever, requires explanation. If we take a raw potato and rub it down on a 
grater into cold water, a white substance will sink to the bottom of the 
vessel. Everything else may then be poured off with the water, and the 
white sediment left to dry, when it will be seen as a powder made up of 
innumerable grains of "starch," so small that they cannot be separately 
distinguished except under the microscope. These grains contain nearly all 
that is valuable in the potato. Sago, arrowroot, tapioca, and tous les mois 
are all "starches" obtained from different plants. They diflfer a little in 
various ways, and may be distinguished from each other when magnified; 
and they are principally of use, not in repairing the waste of the body, but, 
as we have said, in keeping up its warmth and in suppljring the force which 
enables a person to do the work required of him. Eice, wheaten flour, 
oatmeal, barley meal, ryS flour, maize, peas, beans, and a great many other 
vegetable foods, contain a good deal of starch, but they also contain flesh- 
forming material. Sugar, fats, and oils are entirely destitute of flesh- 
forming matters. 

62.— Wheat Flour and Oatmeal. 

A rouE-POUND loaf of wheaten bread will give six ounces of flesh-forming 
matter, with forty-one ounces of body- warming and force-producing material, 
besides two-thirds of mineral ashes, also wanted for use in the body, aod 
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abtat sixteen ounces of water. Oatmeal is richer still in flesh-forming 
maimers, as four pounds contain eight ounces of this kind of food, with forty- 
eight ounces of body-warming material, one ounce of mineral ashe^* and 
about six oxmces of water. 

63.— Quantity of Food Bequired. 

A WORKING MAN requires about five ounces of flesh-forming food and ten 
ounces of heat and force producers, and that is about the lowest quantity 
upon which he can continue to work without injury to his health. It is 
possible for him to get that nourishment from vegetable food alone, and 
there are many people who prefer to do so. We certainly do not recommend 
vegetarianism^ believing that active labour can be more healthily and easily 
performed by those who use animal food ; but we do recommend, both on 
the score of economy and health, that there should be a proper admixture of 
both kinds — vegetable and animal — and we should like to remove the common 
impression that the more flesh a man eats the stronger he becomes. More 
than half-a-pound of properly-cooked meat, with a fair proportion of vege- 
tables and bread, every four-and-twenty hours is really waste, and the surplus 
either goes through the body unused, throwing upon the stomach a quantity 
of unnecessary work, or, hindering instead of assisting the vital functions, 
produces an unhealthy condition. 

64— Ultimate Elements of Pood. 

There are between sixty and seventy diflerent substances in nature out of 
which everything is formed, and about fourteen of these are found in the 
human body — ^not singly, but in combination with each other. The four gases 
—oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and chlorine — make up the greater part. Lime 
and i>hosphorua enter largely into the brain and nerves generally — carbon, 
sulphur, iron, magnesium, silicon, sodium, potassium, fluorine, are the 
other elements. Some of these substances are familiar to everybody. 
Carbon is known to us as charcoal, and it forms a large part of the coal we 
bum in our furnaces; and it is also the principal material in furnishing 
warmth to the body. The nitrogen, is a gas, which, when united to other 
substances, forms flesh ; and the absence or presence of this element is the 
principal distinction between the flesh-forming and heat and force producing 
foods. Sodium and chlorine are united together in common salt, and they 
are used in the body for various purposes. Chlorine assists in producing the 
juice of the stomach, without which we could not digest our food. The other 
elements mentioned are supplied, some of them abundantly, all sufficiently, 
in most of our common foods, and partly in the water we drink, which when 
perfectly pure is composed of oxygen and hydrogen ; but it almost always 
contains some proportion of mineral matter in addition. 
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65.«-Preparatlon of Food, 

It is one thing to know what iB required to sapply the wants of the 
body, and quite a different thing to select and prepare it so that it may be 
agreeable to the taste and easily digested. A lump of charcoal, with a few 
accompaniments — such as an iron tack, a grain of Epsom salts, a morsel of 
flint, a fragment of chalk, a pinch of salt, and a glass of water — wonld make 
a healthy and hearty meal for anybody wJio could digest them ; but whoever 
prepared snch a dinner and set it on the table would either be accused of 
making a poor joke or treated as a lunatic. 

A bad cook, however, will sometimes prepare a meal pretty nearly as 
indigestible with more suitable and expensive material. Meat boiled so as to 
extract all the juices, the liquor being thrown carefully away ; puddings with 
a close and heavy cmst ; potatoes ill done and hard, are brought to table 
and set before a hungry family, under the mi&taken notion that nourishing 
food has been thus provided. Here and there a powerful stomach may digest 
badly-prepared food with comparative impunity, but many persons would 
suffer little less from such fare than from eating the charcoal and iron. 

66.— The Art of Cooking. 

The art of cooking consists in preparing properly-selected food in such a 
way that it may be easily and pleasantly used. The various elements of 
which we have been speaking could not be made use of if taken separately 
into the stomach ; but through the chemistry of nature they are built up into 
the fruit and grains and the various animals we commonly employ as food, 
and we shall now proceed to describe the best and most economical methods 
of cooking, and to supply such information respecting the selection of them 
as may be of use to those for whom we write. One hint will be in place 
here upon a very important and much-neglected point. Let the food he 
varied. It is better for health, and more pleasant than a perpetual use of 
the same dishes, however good in themselves. Some persons can prepare two 
or three dishes well, and being afraid, or, for some other reason, unwilling to 
venture beyond the limited course, tire those whom they provide for. We 
shall furnish a number of good recipes, and hope they will help to secure a 
pleasing and acceptable variety for common use. 
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MEALS. 



We now propose to pass in review the meals of a day, each of which 
deserves attention. 

Many artizans begin work before breakfast, and require something to eat 
and drink previous to starting from home. Wo do not know of any better 
plan than to provide a small kettle with a spirit-lamp. These can be procured 
in most large towns for about Is. 6d. Tho kettle holds half-a-pint of water, 
which can be boiled in a very short time with a small quantity of methylated 
spirit or " finish," which costs from 8d. to lOd. per pint. Enough water for 
a oup of coffee can be boiled in this manner for less than a farthing. Put 
the coffee into a small jug overnight and cover it up. In the morning as soon 
aa the water boils pour it over the coffee, let it stand for a couple of minutes, 
and then strain it through a piece of muslin laid over a small funnel, kept quite 
clean, into the cup. The whole process is simple, and need not take many 
minutes. A slice of bread and butter to eat with the coffee may be cut just 
before retiring to rest and covered over with a plato. To take, as many mou 
do, a glass of spirits in the early morning to " keep out the cold," is a most 
unhealthy practice which cannot be too strongly condemned. 

67,— Breakfast. 

A SUBSTANTIAL breakfast is a good preparation for a day's work, and in 
health most persons sit down to it with an appetite. For a working mau 
a small quantity of cooked meat or bacon or a couple of eggs are a desirable 
addition to bread and butter, and where this is taken no lunch is necessary, 
unless he is engaged in work requiring severe exertion. Oatmeal porridge is 
often strongly recommended for breakfast both fox adults and children, and 
where it can he taken deserves all that can be said in its favour. To some the 
taste is not agreeable, but that is a difficulty usually got over very easily, as 
tho palate soon becomes accustomed to it. In some cases porridge, unfortu- 
nately, produces irritation of tho bowels, and its- use has to be discontinued 
in consequence. 

It seems needless to say tJ^at it is not economical to buy breakfast bacon in 
rashers. The cheapest metxiod is to purchase a piece sufficient to last some 
days, and to cut the rashers as they are required. 

68.— Oatmeal Breakfast Porridge. 

Mix two tablespoonfuls of Scotch oatmeal into a smooth paste with cold 
water, pour over it and stir in half-a-pint of boiling water, and boil for 
twenty minutes, after which stir in a quarter of a pint of milk. Add sugar 
or salt. The porridge may bo made entirely with milk or with a larger 
proportion of milk and less water. 
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Young oHildren should not be allowed to drink tea or coffee. Milk, bread 
and milk, coooa and milk, bread and batter, or, better still, bread and dripping, 
are more suitable for breakfast. At six or seven years of age weak tea or 
coffee with an extra quantity of milk will not be hurtful. If children are 
allowed to get up long before breakfast-time they should have a little bread 
and butter or something to " stay" the stomach. 

The diet of the wife, except in anticipation of maternity t may be the same 
in kind as that of the husband, but generally speaking a woman requires less 
in quantity and eats less. 

69.— Dinner. 

Dinner is usually and properly considered the principal meal of the day, 
and after a substantial breakfast at, say, eight, the most suitable dinner hour 
is that most commonly adopted, twelve or one o'clock. We need not here 
repeat the suggestions made under the head of cooking, nor stop to point 
out how much the comfort and value of this meal depends upon good 
management. 

For children under six years of age very little meat is required if they are 
otherwise properly fed. Potato with gravy, light puddings, and plenty of milk 
will be the most suitable diet. After that age a small quantity of meat may 
be given, first occasionally and then regularly. It should be selected free 
from gristle, cut up fine, and well masticated. Broth, not too strong, nor in 
too large quantities, may also be given with advantage, and a little food is 
required between breakfast and dinner. 

70.— Tea. 

The hour at which tea is taken depends partly upon the dinner hour and 
partly upon individual taste. We should be inclined to recommend an early 
tea, say four o'clock or half -past four when there is no particular reason for 
making it later. To the artizan who is engaged till seven or eight o'clock in 
the evening in the workshop, the interval between dinner and tea is frequently 
the most sluggish period of the day. Bef reshed by his tea, he is ready for 
three or four hours' good work, a matter of importance for the employer when 
the workman is paid by time, and for both employer and workman when 
engaged on piecework, At home, where there is a young family, a four 
o'clock tea is better for the children, and to the wife the refreshing influence 
of the cup of tea is generally as acceptable as to any one. 

71.— Supper. 

Heayt suppers have been condemned by nearly everybody who has had 
occasion to speak of them. At night and during sleep digestion goes on 
slowly, and a mass of undigested food in the stomach produces dreams and 
broken rest. This meal is, however, often the most pleasant of the day. The 
children have been sent to rest, and an entire night lies between the workman 
and his daily labour. The temptation to eat much should, however, be 
resisted, and the lighter the repast the better. A cup of cocoa and a little 
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bread and butter, a small qaautity of broth, a little bread and oheese* b 
morsel of cold fisb, an egg boiled or poached, may bo taken before retiring t^ 
rest. The more simple and easy of digestion the meal is the better. 
Children should never be allowed to go to bod supporless, nor to sit up late. 

72.— Irregular Meals. 

There is a large class of persons, such as compositors and others engaged 
upon the morning newspapers, who rest in the day and work all night, and 
whose mode of living, as to the arrangement of the meals, must necessarily 
differ from that of other people. " There is," says Dr. Smith, who mado 
an extended inquiry some years ago into this subject, " much diversity in the 
plans pursued by diflferent persons of the same class, some of which are, I 
think, prejudicial to health. The proper plan is to take a good dinner almost 
immediately before goiug to duty, as, for example, from four to six p.m., and 
a good meat supper at about midnight. A small breakfast should then bo 
taken on leaving the office and before goiug to bed, and a good breakfast 
.... on rising at twelve to two o'clock. There will thus be three good 
meals taken during the twenty-four hours, and the body will be sustained by 
nourishment at the period when exertion is mndc, and when the human 
system is at its lowest point of vigour." 

In some trades artizans are required to work irregular hours, and occasionally, 
when there is a press of business, to continue best part of the night at their 
employment. In no branch of trade is this more common than with printers, 
who frequently go to work at the regular time in the morning, and are kept 
engaged until past midnight. In such cases a cup of good fresh-made coffee 
with an egg beaten up in it, and a slice or two of bread and butter between 
eight and nine o'clock, and a basin of broth about one, would carry them with 
Eomething like comfort up to five or six in the morniug, if it were necessary 
to go on till that time ; but the difficulty of obtaining suitable refreshment is 
often very cruelly felt, and resort is had to stimulants, which, affording 
temi>orary relief, do serious harm to the constitution. The question is really 
not what would be best, but what can be obtained, and wo can only recom- 
mend those who are compelled to work long hours at irregular intervals to 
make the best arrangements possible to obtain light refreshments at about 
the times mentioned, and by all means to avoid full meals and heavy and 
indigestible foods, using stimulants with scrupulous moderation. 
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BEEAD. 



Buead in this oonntry is made from wheat. Bye bread is nsod extonsiTely 
ji foreign conntries, bnt as it is seldom obtainable here, and is in several 
respects inferior to wheaten bread, we need not speak of it. There are, 
however, several Mnds of bread made from various descriptions of flonr— that 
is, flour more or less freed from bran — and as opinions differ as to their merits 
it may be worth while to consider which is best. 

73.— Brown Bread. 

When the miller has to supply "brown meal ho simply grinds the wheat 
and sends it home without further preparation. The bread made from this 
is the hrovm hreadf recommended by many persons as containing more 
nutriment than any other because nothing has been taken out of the grain. 
It has also been recommended to* people whose bowels do not act freely 
because it helps to keep them " open." There are, however, one or two facts 
overlooked in this reasoning. The outer part of the " bran" is covered by a 
very thin layer of flint, which is quite indigestible, and it is the passage of 
these flinty indigestible fragments through the intestines, irritating their 
inner surface as they pass, that produces the action of the bowels, sometimes 
mild and sometimes more violent. Where no effect, therefore, is produced 
there is no advantage gained by swallowing the indigestible and innutritious 
outer bran, and where it does produce an effect it is one that might more 
safely and far better be secured by proper medicines, especially as the flinty 
layer of the bran frequently causes indigestion. Something might perhax)S 
be said in its favour if brown bread were much lower in price, but this is not 
the case, and in buying it we give the value of a better for an inferior article. 

When whiter flours are required, the meal as it leaves the stones in the 
mill is passed through a series of sieves, and the "best" flour is sent to 
market after it has been deprived, not only of the outer scales, but all the 
inner ones, and the flour is then perfectly white. Bread made from this flour 
is much higher in price, and is seldom to be bought except in " genteel" 
neighbourhoods. The artizan need not regret his inability to afford the 
**'be8t" bread. It is an expensive luxury, in no sense better, but somewhat 
less nourishing, than the bread made from " households" or " seconds" flour. 

74— " Households'* Bread. 

Good "households" bread is that which is commonly sold in all hxgd 
towns for general use. It is made of flour from which all the coarse bran 
has been sifted, but it retains a small proportion of the inner bran or sharps 
and is therefor? not so white as the "best;" but as the inner husk is ndi 
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coated with flint liko tho outer husk, and contains some yalnable nutritioi^ 
Xxroperties in a digestible form, good honseliolds bread is really inperior to 
either of the other qualities. 

In the manufacture of bread, either at home or by the baker, it is nsual to 
employ yeast to make it ** light." The yeast being mixed with the dough sots 
up a ferment, in the course of which a quantity of carbonic acid gas is given 
off, and this, bubbling up through tho dough, prevents it from being " close" 
like a biscuit. Sometimes " baking-powder" is used for homo-made broad, 
but although a good powder — a recipe for which wo give elsewhere — is vay 
useful for cakes and pastry generally, it is hardl7 suitable for broad. It is 
far bettor to employ the brewer's yeast or tho German yeast, either of which 
can be obtained in most parts of the country without difficulty. 

There is another method of making bread very extensively employed in 
which no ferment is used. By tho employment of a special apparatus 
carbonic acid gas is passed into the dough for the same purpose and with the 
same result as that obtained by yeast. The " aerated bread" so produced is 
neither more nor less nutritious than the fermented bread. To some peraons 
the taste is agreeable, especially for a change ; others find it insipid. It is 
light, good, and wholesome. 

75.— Home-Made Bread. 

The quality of baker's bread has improTod so mufih, especiiUly since the 
advent of free trade, which has given us access to all the murkeia cf 'ilz 
world, that there is but little advantage in making it at home. Even when 
every convenience is at hand it gives a great deal of trouble, and every now and 
then, until sufficient experience has been gained, a bad baking occurs, and 
then the bread is heavy and indigestible. There is no doubt that many bakers 
still put aJum in their bread j it causes the flour to take up more water than it 
otherwise would, and enables them to work up an inferior quality. Sometimes 
potato starch or maize is added to tho Hour, but as neither of these is injurious 
the practice is not so reproliensiblo. There is certainly less adulteration than 
there used to bo, and there is less motive for it ; and, notwithstanding all that 
can be said in favour of home-made bread, we can scarcely recommend our 
readers to attempt baking for themselves. 

76.— New Bread. 

Kew bread should never be supplied to a family j the principal objection is 
that it is seldom masticated properly, and therefore becomes indigestible. It 
is better to put it on the table one day old j it is then sufficiently moist to be 
agreeable, and is both more economical and wholesome. It should also be 
purchased in " half-quarterns," as the baking of the quartern loaf is some- 
times less perfect. 

77.— Waste of Bread. 

The waste of bread in some families is so great that we feel it necessary 
fc> add a few words of caution and counsel. We do not know any article 
which requires greater care in purchasing. It is always wanted ; whatever 
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else is in the house bread is required, but the consumption fluctuates from 
day to day, and it is easy to get a lot of stale pieces. In many families these 
are allowed to accumulate, and are ultimately thrown away in defiance of 
every principle of economy. One very good method of preventing waste 
when the bread is beginning to get rather staler than is agreeable is to make 
for the children, where there is a family, a 

78.— Basin of Bread and Milk. 

Break up the stale bread into small pieces and put tl^em in a basin, 
moisten with a small quantity of boiling water, and let it stand for a minute 
or two. Boil sufficient milk, to which add a little sugar, and pour over. 

Bread and milk is equally good and nourishing for a grown-up person, but 
we have suggested it for children to avoid offending a common prejudice. 

79.— How to Make Stale Bread New, 

Ip pieces of stale bread, no matter how dry, are dipped in hot water, 
drained, and baked in an oven or toasted before the fire, they will be nearly 
or quite equal to new. Stale bread may also be used for puddings. \ 

Wheat, and therefore the bread made from it, supplies both heat and flesh- 
forming material. In 100 pounds weight of wheat there are about 141bs. of 
water, of flesh-producers rather more than 14ilbs., force and heat producers 
b., and about one pound and a-half of mineral matter. 
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'' This is one of the most important of the foods which Nature has supplied 
for the use of man, since it contains all the elements of nutrition within itself, 
and in the most digestible form.'' A moment's reflection will satisfy us that 
this statement must bo true, since the young of so many animals live upon 
milk alone, and human beings in their earliest infancy are nourished in the 
same manner. It must contain, therefore, not only heat and force producing 
elements, but the material for building up all the various parts of the body. 

The TnilTr of all animals has the same general composition, and does not 
differ greatly from human milk. That of the cow contains more cream and 
sugar, as well as more caseinc, tho substance which is required especially in 
the manufacture of cheese ; it differs also from that of the goat, the ass, the 
sheep, the mare, and the camel, all of which are commonly used in some 
countries, and are, some of them, occasionally prescribed in cases of sicknesr 
in this. Milk, however, varies considerably in the same animal according tc 
the food supplied. A cow fed upon grass gives more cream than one fed o« 
dry foods, and other variations are produced by oilcake or grains. 
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80.-irew Skim Milk. 

When the greater part of the cream has been taken from milk it i0 known 
by the name of ** skim" milk, and is, of coarse, so much the poorer for the 
operation. It would be a great mistake, however, to suppose that " skim" 
milk has been deprived of all, or even the chief part of, its nourishment. 
Cream is simply a rich fat, and, as we have already seen, fat is not a flesh- 
former, however valuable it may be as a heat-producer. " Skim" milk, 
therefore, may be used in all puddings, and for dishes made with other heat 
and force producing materials, with as much advantage as new milk. Half- 
an-ounce of fat or arrowroot to a pint of skim milk would make it quite as 
nourishing as the best new milk. 

81.— Preserved Milk. 

Pbesbsvbd milk sold in sealed cans has of late years been introduced into 
this country, and it may be desirable to say a few words respecting its use. 
It is manufactured by evaporating a great part of the water which all milk 
oontains naturally, and adding a quantity of sugar. Its advantages are that 
it is agreeable to the taste, it will keep almost any length of time sealed up 
in the cans, and for a long while after thoy have been opened ; it is therefore 
always handy, and as much or as little of it can be used as may be wanted. 
Its disadvantages are that it cannot be safely given to infants, being apt to 
produce diarrhoea ; nor is it so nourishing, as a part of the bulk is made up by 
the added sugar. For many purposes, however, it will be found very useful. 

82.— Butter Milk 

Can seldom be obtained in largo cities ; when it can be got it is well to 
remember that it is as nutritious as " skim" milk, and therefore, with the 
addition of fat, equal to new. 
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83.— Coffee. 

Tea, coffee, and cocoa are the favourite breakfast beverages in English 
families of every grade, coffee being generally preferred. It is seldom used, 
either here or on the Continent, in a pure state, a mixture of coffee and 
chicory being almost universally employed, both on the score of taste and 
economy. The proportion used should be about equal parts of each. Per- 
sonally we have an aversion to chicory, and for the sake of those whose tastef 
are like our own we give the best method of making a cup of 
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84..— Pure Coffee. 

Put one otmce of fresh roasted, fresh ground, good coffee into a brown 
terthenware jng and put it before the fire to get hot, s'irring the while. 
t)ver this pour a pint and a half of boiling water; cover the jug with a 
%ucer and let it stand for about five minutes, then pour it out and add milk 
and sugar. 

Chicory can always be distinguished, both in the dry inixture and the 
infusion, by smell or taste; but there is a still better mode of detecting 
chicory in a mixture that has been sold as coffee. Some years ago, being 
compelled by business to remain at the office all nighi/, we sent to a grocer in 
the neighbourhood for a small quantity of 'pure coffee. On opening the 
packet we found it contained a mixture with at least one-half chicory, and 
on the impulse of the moment wrote a sharp note of complaint. The next 
day the grocer made his appearance. He had received the note— how did we 
know there was chicory in the coffee ? We replied, " By smell and taste." 
He had brought several samples with him. . " Would we be so kind as to point 
out which of them contained coffee only, and which were mixed vrith 
chicory?" Our friend was particularly sarcastic. We declined the task. 
He then assumed the air of an iiigured man. We had attacked his character 
as a tradesman. " He had been to the coffee-roasters, and he had their word 
for it that the article supplied was pure coffee." Having made this statement 
he waited apparently for an apology. By this time we had become annoyed 
at his air of injured innocence, and called for a saucer of cold water, into 
which a little of the mixture was thrown. In a couple of minutes the 
chicory had sunk to the bottom, giving a brown tinge to the water; the 
coffee floated at the top. For the satisfaction of the grocer, who had now 
become quite humble, his samples were tested one by one, with the same 
result. The pure coffee floated, giving out the slightest perceptible colour, 
the chicory behaving more like burnt bread-crumbs. 

85.— To Make Coffee. {Coffee and Chicory,) 

Tie sufficient coffee (and chicory) loosely in a piece of muslin ; put it into 
the coffee-pot and pour in boiling water ; set it on the fire, and as soon as it 
boils lift it off. The quantity of the mixture used depends entirely on the 
proportion of chicory and the strength of the infusion which is agreeable. 

86.— Tea. 

It must be remembered that neither tea nor coffee is "food," in the sense 
we have already explained. They are both gentle stimulants, promoting 
digestion, increasing the healthy action of the skin, and checking the waste 
of the system ; but they do not contain anything which can be built up into 
the body, nor do they supply heat and force of themselves. Medical men 
who have given much time and attention to the subject recommend persons 
not to take tea upon an empty stomach, nor at dinner-time. Taken at night 
it usually has the effect of keeping a person awake. 
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The following remarks are taken from Dr. Edward Smith's Practica, 
Dietary: — "In selecting tea on economical grounds, amoderately-piiced kini 
is better than one at either extreme. It should be composed of leaves 
exclusively— that is, it should be free from stalks. The larger are the older 
leaves, and have a stronger and rougher flavour than the smaller and younger 
ones ; but they do not differ materially in the chemical elements of which 
they are composed. 

87.— Green Tea. 

" Green tea is produced from the same tree that yields the black tea, but it 
is prepared chiefly from. the young shoots, and is rolled very closely together 
in its manufacture; whilst the black tea is more commonly made of the 
larger leaves, and undergoes a degree of fermentation, which gives it its black 
colour. Of the two, green tea has usually the more delicate flavour, and as it 
is rolled closely, a given weight of it scarcely occupies half of the space taken 
by black tea. Hence if, as is usually the case, the quantity of tea is measured 
and not weighed, an infusion of green tea will bo twice or thrice as strong as 
an inf ufdon of the same volume of black tea. To this should be attributed, 
at least in chief part, the greater effect which green tea exerts over the 
system. The commonest kind of black tea, consisting of large leaves 
and stalks, is called inferior congou; whilst smaller leaves, with a finer 
flavour and less admixture of stalks, are found in the finer qualities of 
oongou and in souchong. Oolong is rolled very loosely and is generally a fine 
tea, but from its peeuHar flavour and almost colourless infusion it has the 
qualities of a green tea, and is used to mix with other black teas. The fine 
green colour which some teas have, and which was formerly more common 
than it is now, is produced by * facing* the leaf with Prussian blue, gypsum, 
and indigo." 

88.— Indian Tea. 

A VERY large quantity of tea, increasing every year, is now grown in India, 
and is esteemed very highly for mixing with that received from China. The 
Indian tea is not considered agreeable when taken by itself. 

As regards present prices, tea of really good quality may be purchased 
at about 2s. 8d. per pound ; this is either all black or mixed. Inferior teas are 
selling from Is. 6d. upwards. Choice sorts are more expensive, and some- 
times fetch extravagant prices. Tea-dust, when really what it professes to 
bo — simply the broken tea taken from the botto'n of the chest or made 
in packing— is, of course, as good as the unbroken leaf, but it is very 
frequently the sweepings of warehouses, mixed with dirt, and 'therefore not 
alw&ys a desirable ai'ticle to use. Many of the " cheap" teas are also adulte- 
rated, sometimes by the Chinese and sometimes in this country. Tea-leaves 
ivhich have been already used are in some cases manipulated and sold for the 
genuine article, and occasionally the leaves of other plants are added to those 
of the tea-plant, or the tea may be deteriorated by an undue admixture of 
Btalks. This latter trick is easily detected, the others are not so easily seen ; 
the safest plan is to deal with a respectable tradesman who understands his 
bosiness. 
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89.— To Make T?ea. 

Make the teapot quite warm, put in sufficient tea to make the infusion of 
the required strength, pour boiling water over — soft water if x)ossible ; clean 
rain-water is best. If the water is " hard," add a small quantity of carbonate 
of soda, as much as will lie on a threepenny-piece, stir the leaves, and let the 
pot stand on the hob for five minutes. 

If the water is soft no carbonate of soda should be used, and it is important 
to have a teapot large enough to hold as much water as is reqidred. Do not 
tall into the common mistake of using a small teapot, and emptying it in 
pouring out the first cups of tea. If you do, don't expect to get tea of equal 
strength by putting fresh water upon the exhausted leaves. Do not let the 
teapot stand so near the fire as to boil, and do not make the tea long before it 
is wanted. 

Keep tea in a well-stoppered bottle or a close-shutting tea-caddy. 

90.— Cocoa, 

Cocoa is not only an agreeable beverage ; it possesses qualities which make 
it in some respects preferable to tea and coffee. It is made from the seed of 
the chocolate plantj which grows in South America and elsewhere. When 
the fruit is ripe the seeds are taken out, cleaned, and dried. The best cocoa 
is made from the seeds after the outer husk has been removed and the seeds 
themselves roasted ; in the inferior kinds the shell is ground up with the 
seeds. The roasted and crushed seeds are called cocoa nibs ; they are ground 
down to make cocoa paste, and chocolate is cocoa paste flavoured with vanilla 
and other spices. Soluble, rock, and flake cocoas are made from the ground 
seeds, and mixed with sugar, gums, starch, &c. Pure cocoa contains about 
5 parts of water, of flesh-producers about 22 parts, of force-producers about 
G9 parts, and about 4 parts mineral matter. It differs, therefore, from tea or 
coffee in being really nourishing in itself. 

The ** cocoa nibs'* would be the best form in which to purchase it if it 
were not for the time which their preparation requires. Where this is not 
objectionable they are certainly to be preferred. 

91.— To Prepare Cocoa from the Nibs. 

Boil them with suflBcient water for two or three hours, the longer the 
better. Two ounces should make three pints. 

92.— Soluble Cocoas 

Are made by mixing the cocoa to a paste and pouring boiling water upon it. 

93.— Make Cocoa 

Requires about a tablespoonful to a pint of water, and should be boiled 
for twenty minutes. Stirring occasionally, pour it out of the pot, and let it 
stand till cold, when the fat can be taken off and as much of the cocoa 
warmed up ^ may be wanted. 
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94. — Boiling. 

Boiling is a very simple and easy process, but, like every other detail in 
oooking, requires care. It is also the most economical method of preparing 
meat. • 

For fresh joints do not put tlio meat into the saucepan until the water 
boils briskly, then put on the lid imd let the boiling recommence, and con- 
tinue for afcxv minutes, after which shift the pot to where it can only simmer 
very gently. The saucepan muet be carefully watched, and the simmering 
kept up until the meat is cooked. 

In this way the juices of tho joint will be kept in, and it will bo full of 
gravy. If it is put on in cold water it loses a great deal of its richness, 
though, of course, the water in which it is boiled will gain what tho meat 
loses, but besides this the fibres of tho meat become hard and indigestible 
when it is put into cold water, and it is in both respects so much tho less 
fitted for nourishment. 

Some cooks recommend soaking moat in cold water before cooking, but 
this should never be done with fresh joints. It makes the meat whiter 
because the gravy is drawn out of it and wasted. Salted and dried meats do 
require soaking. 

Most cooks recommend the skimming of tho pot from time to timo while it 
is simmering, and it is quite as well that this should be done at tho hcginning 
of the process ; but after that, the less skimming the better. There will bo 
very little scum to remove if tho instructions given above are strictly followed. 

The time required for boiling a joint is about a quarter of an hour for 
every pound. Lot the meat bo properly done. Many persons like it under- 
done and consider it more nutritious, but that is a mistake. There is no 
necessity for over-cooking, but all animal food should be well done. 

Remember also that meat is cooked bettor in " soft" than in "hard" water. 

95.— Stewing. 

In stewing we put the meat into a smaller quantity of w^ater, that it may 
cook as far as possible in its own juices, and never allow it,fromJvrst to IcLst, 
to rise above a very gentle simmer, 

96.— Boasting. 

In roasting a joint it should be suspended before an open fire, and kept 
turning. The fire must bo well " made up" before the meat is put down, 
that it may be strongest at the beginning, for precisely the same reason that 
in boiling a joint is put into boiling water. In both cases the outside is 
slightly hardened by the effect of the heat upon the albumen, and the greater 
part of the juices is kept in. Some of the gravy, however, will escape wi^ 
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the fat of the roasting joint, and while the cooking goes on the joint sdould 
be kept well "basted." iVequent "basting" is indispensable. Boasting 
ifleat should be " dredged" with flour (that is, have a little flonr sprinkled 
over it from a " flour-dredger," which is made like a large pepper-box) when 
the gravy begins to appear. The flour absorbs some of the gravy, and prevents 
any more from coming out. 

The most convenient "jack" for roasting is the "bottle-jack," which 
contains a spring, and is wound up with a key like a clock ; but there are 
other simple contrivances which, if not%o convenient, are less expensive, and 
can be made to answer the purpose. In the absence of a "jack," perhaps 
the best method is to suspend the joint by a sufficiently strong worsted 
thread, with a hook at the end, and fastened above to a piece of notched 
wood or iron fixed to the mantelpiece, so as to enable the person cooking to 
keep the joint fourteen or sixteen inches from the fire when required. Put 
the meat nearer to the fire at first, and remove it back after the first fifteen 
minutes. 

As a general rule, the time required in roasting is one quarter of an hour 
for eviery pound. 

97.— Baking. 

Baring is much less troublesome than roasting, and the convenience of 
sending a joint to the bakehouse is very great. The effect on the meat is 
much the same as roasting. Whether the joint bo sent to the bakehouse or 
not, an oven is a great acquisition in a house, and where there is one it may 
be made useful for many purposes. The principal difficulty in using an oven 
is to keep it at a proper and uniform heat during its use without waste of 
fuel, anO. this can only be done by practice and observation. The terms used 
are necessarily indefinite; a "brisk" oven, a "slow" oven, and so on, leave a 
good deal to the judgment of the person cooking, but we cannot well employ 
more definite phrases, and must do the best we can with them in the various 
recipes as they occur. 

98.— Broiling. 

There is more skill in broiling than is generally supposed. Use a clear, 
bright fire, not too fierce, or the article broiled will be overdone on the 
outside before it is cooked through ; if the fire is dull the gravy will escape, 
and the broil be spoiled. Never stick a fork into anything broiling. 

99.— Prying. 

Frying is a very convenient method of cooking, as the fire need not be so 
carefully prepared as it must bo for broiling, and it is, besides, suitable for 
many dishes which cannot be prepared in any other way. The frymg-pan 
should be kept thoroughly clea/ii, and if of iron scrubbed frequently with 
fine sand and water. Host articles are fried in dripping or oil, most econo- 
mically in dripping, which should be made very hot, when the article to be 
fned may be put in. If the fire is too hot, moderate it by throwing a few 
ashes on. 
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100.— Boiled Leg of Mutton. 

Put the joint into boiling water sufficient to cover, having previously cut 
off the shank-bone, and let the water boil up. Then draw the saucepan to 
the side of the fire, where it can only gently simmer. Throw in a little salt, 
and from time to time, when the scum rises to the surface, skim it off. 

If turnips are boiled with the joint they will take about three-quarters of 
an hour. When carrots are required, they should be prepared and put into 
the pot as soon as the first scum has been taken off. 

Time — rather over than under a quarter of an hour for each pound weight. 

101.— Boast Leg of Mutton. 

Wipe the joint with a dry cloth ; cut off the shank-bone ; suspend the 
meat before a bright, dear fire, about eight inches from the bars, and keep it 
turning. In a quarter of an hour increase the distance from the iiro to nine 
or ten inches. As soon as there is sufficient fat and gravy in the pan, dredge 
a little flour over the joint and commence " basting.'* A quarter of an hour 
before serving draw it nearer the fire to brown. Sprinkle over it a little 
salt; dish the meat; pour off the dripping; add some boiling water slightly 
salted, and pour it over the meat. 

Time — about a quarter of an hour for each pound. 

102.— Boast Loin of Mutton. 

Cut and trim off the superfluous fat, and see that the butcher "joints" the 
meat properly, as much annoyance is saved thereby in carving. Put down 
the meat to a nice clear fire, and follow the directions in the preceding recipe. 

Time — a loin of mutton weighing six pounds requires fully an hour and 
a half. 

103.— Boast Shoulder of Mutton. 

The directions given above for roast leg of mutton will servo equally for 
the shoulder. 

Some persons like a shoulder of mutton boiled and served with onions, 
which should be peeled and stewed in a separate saucepan for an hour and 
a half. 

104.— Boast Neck of Mutton. 

Fob roasting choose the middle or best end of the neck of mutton, and if 
there is too much fat trim it off and put by for suet puddings. Let the bones 
be cut short, and see that it is properly jointed before it is put down to the 
fire. Place the joint at a nice brisk fire, dredge it with fiour, and keep 
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baiting tmtil it is done. Follow the directions giyen above for roast leg as to 
browning and gravy. 
Time — ^f or four pounds over one hour. 

105.— Boiled Neck of Mutton. 

Tbim off a portion of the fat, if there should be more than is wanted. Put 
the meat into boiling water, with the bones uppermost. Throw in a little 
salt, and remove the scum as directed with other joints. When the pot boils 
draw it on one side and allow it to simmer gently. 

Add turnips and carrots wheii in season. 

Time— allow full twenty minutes for every pound of meat. 

106.— Breast of Mutton. 

A VEBT good method of cooking breast of mutton is to take off some of 
the fat and cut out the bones. Sprinkle over it a few bread-crumbs, mixed 
with two tablespoonf uls of minced savoury herbs and pepper and salt. Boll 
it up and tie round with string. Put into boiling water and simmer for full 
two hours. 

This dish is particularly good cold. 

107.—" Scrag" of Mutton. 

The ^' scrag" of mutton is best in an "Irish stew." Put the meat into a 
large saucepan of boiling water, sufficient to well cover, with sliced onions 
and carrots ; pepper and salt to taste. Simmer gently for full an hour and 
a-half for three pounds of meat; then peel and slice a sufficient quantity of 
potatoes and add. Pat the lid on closely, and simmer, say for half-an-hour 
longer, or until the potatoes are done. 

Of the joints mentioned above the shoulder and neck are the best to send 
to the bakehouse, when they may be accompanied with potatoes or pudding. 
If potatoes are preferred they should be peeled, and the larger ones cut in 
two, and laid at the bottom of the baking-dish. Add a little salt and put a 
meat-stand in the centre, on which the joint may rest. 

A "batter** or Yorkshire pudding is made as follows. We give two 
recipes, to be used according to circumstances : — 

108.— Yorkshire Pudding with Baked Meat. 

Six tablespoonfuls of flour, with two ounces of well-chopped beef suet 
and as much soda as will lie on a sixpence ; add half a teaspoonful of salt. 
Well mix. Then pour in by degrees a pint of milk, and work the whole into 
a smooth batter. Grease the dish, and pour in the batter. Put a meat- 
stand in the centre, on which to place the joint. 

Or, instead of the suet and soda beat up one or two eggs with the milk, and 
proceed as before. 
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The liquor in whioh fresh meat has been boiled contains some of its most 
nntritioos qualities. It will generally be most convenient to save it till the 
next day, when it may be thickened with half a pound of Scotoh barley, 
which should be washed in cold water and boiled in the liquor for an hour. 
Break up a little toasted or plain bread into each basin, and pour the 
thickened broth over it. 

Some persons prefer two ounces of rice to each quart of liquor instead of 
Scotch barley ; or macaroni, a quarter of a pound to ciuli quart. 

The shanks of the leg and shoulder of mutton should bo stowed for throe 
hours in a small saucepan with sufficient water, and Ihey then make a 
palatable hot supper; or they may be stewed, and put by to hash with tlio 
remains of the cold meat. 

109.— Mutton Chops. 

The most expensive and least satisfactory method of purchasing mutton 
for a household is in the shape of loin chops, as they aro much in demand 
for luncheon-houses in most groat cities, and therefore fetch a high price. 
We will, however, give the best methods of cooking them. 

The chops should be cut from mutton well hung and three-quarters of an 
inch thick ; about half-an-inch of fat should be left on them. Broil about 
five inches above a bright, clear fire for ten minutes, during which they should 
be turned four times. Sprinkle with salt and serve liot on a hot plate. Do 
not stick a fork into the chop while cooking, as that lets out the gravy. Turn 
it the first time as soon as tho gravy begins to drop. 

If the flavour of garlic is liked, put a clove of this plant on the end of a 
fork and rub the chop lightly with it on both sides when done. 

llO.—Another Method. 

Let the chop be out from three-quarters of an inch to an inch in thickness, 
put an ounce of plain dripping (that is, dripping from unseasoned meat) or 
lard into a perfectly clean frying-pan, and place it over the fire. When the 
fat begins to smoke tako the chop with a fork by tho thin end and put it into 
the pan. In about half-a-minute turn and fry about three minutes. Then 
splrinkle with salt, and turn again and sprinkle the same quantity of salt on 
tho second side. In about ten minutes the chop will bo cooked. It should 
be turned several times while it is cooking. When done rub a little garlio 
lightly over both sides as in previous recipe, if the flavour is liked. 

111.— Mutton Cutlets {NecJc chops), 

A VEUY good and economical dish may bo prepared from tho middle and 
best end of a neck of mutton as under :^ 

Take oflf the neck as many cutlets as required, with a sharp knife remove 
the bone at the thick end of each cutlet ; this will be easily dono, as the 
butcher will have broken the bones across when the meat was purchased. 
Beatup the yolk and white of an q^^, with a pinch of salt; rub the cutlet 
over with tho cggj then place some bread-crumbs on a plate, and lay tho 
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eatlet on them so as to take up tlie orambss seire each side the same, and 
shake off the loose cnunbs. Put an onnce of plain dripping into a clean 
frying-pan, and when the fat is thoronghly hot lay the ontlets in ; tnm them 
when done on one side and serve them hot on hot plates. 

112.— Mutton Steaks, 

Mutton steaks, cut abont three-quarters of an inch thick, may be cooked 
in the same manner, with or without the bread-crumbs and egg, 

113.— Sheep's Head, Brains, &o. 

We will now take the sheep's head, brams, and internal parts. All these, 
when thoroughly cleaned and well prepared, are good and wholesome, some 
of them acknowledged dainties. Unfortunately, amongst those to whom 
they would bo most serviceable there is very often a foolish prejudice against 
the internal parts of animals which we should bo glad to be able to remove. 
The best argument in their favour would be a properly-cooked dish. 

114.— Sheep's Heart. 

Out into four, trim oflf the leathery parts called the " deaf ears," and wash 
with lukewarm water. Sprinkle with pepper and salt and put into a York- 
shire pudding (for which see paragraph 108), and send to the bakehouse. 

One or two hearts, according to the size of the family, may be sent to the 
bakehouse whole, over a Yorkshire pudding — trimming off the " deaf ears" 
first and thoroughly washing the heart in lukewarm water. 

115.— Sheep's Heart and Bacon Bashers. 

Cut the heart into six pieces, trim and wash as before. Fry the rashers in 
their own fat ; when they are taken out of the pan put the pieces of heart to 
cook in the same fat. 

116.— Sheep's Liver and Baoon. 

Wipe the liver with a wet dotli, trim off any lumps or swollen veins that 
may be observed. Out the liver up into slices half-an-inch thick. Fry a 
sufficient number of rashers of bacon in their own fat, afterwards fry the 
slices of liver in the same. When both have been cooked, pour off the fat 
and dredge a little flour into the pan. Add a little water, and boil to 
make gravy. 

117.— Sheep's Head. 

The sheep's head should be split in half, and the tongue, brains, and eyes 
removed. Olean thoroughly, and trim off any pieces of skin that may have 
been loft. Soak in warm water and salt for a couple of hours, to get rid of 
the blood ; then put it into the saucepan with sufficient cold water to cover 
it, and when it boils add carrots and turnips, with three onions — all peeled 
and sliced — and a little parsley. Mix a quarter of a pound of Scotch oatmeal 
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to a smooth battor with a little cold water, and potur it into the saucepan. 
Keep stirring nntil it boils np again, then shut the saucepan closely and boil 
for an honr and a-half or two honrs. It may be thickened with lice or 
barley, but oatmeal is preferable. 
Time — one hour and a-half or two hours. 

118.— Sheep's Brains. 

Tie up in a small cloth, put into boiling water, and simmer for ton 
minutes. Eat with butter, pepper, and salt. 

119.— Sheep's Tongues 

Abe best salted and boiled to bo eaten cold. Boil for about an hour. 
The outer skin must then bo peeled off j when the tongue is properly cooked 
this will be easily removed. 

120.— Tripe. 

Tripe is generally obtained from the tripe-dresser's cleaned and partially 
cooked. Boil as many onions as may be required for about half-an-hour, and 
then put the tripe in with them and boil for — say, an hour and a-half for two 
or more pounds. 

121.— Kidneys, Broiled. 

Cut open the kidneys lengthwise, evenly, but do not separate tho parts ; 
skin them, pass a skewer under tho white part to keep them flat, and broil, 
with the inside surface downwards, over a clear fire ; turn when done enongh 
on one side and cook the other. Remove tho skewers, place the kidneys on a 
hot dish, season with pepper and salt, and put a very small pieco of butter in 
the middle of each. Serve very hot, and quickly. 

They may also be fried in a little fat. 
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Lamb is generally expensive, and scarcely to be recommended on the score 
of economy for those whoso incomes are limited, as an artizan's usually is. 
On occasions it may bo purchased cheaply, and therefore we add a few 
remarks as to its preparation. 

122.— Leg of Lamb 

May bo either boiled or roasted in the same manner as leg of mutton. 
If boiled it may be accompanied by cauliflower or spinach, and is usually 
served with melted batter. 'When roasted it should be served with mint 
sauce, and accompanied by peas, spinach, or cauliflower. 

The same direotiona will serve for roast shoulder of lamb. 
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123.— Leg, Breast, or Neck 

May be stewed with carrots, turnips, and onions cut in thick slices. 
Simmer very gently for one honr ; then put in a pint of green pease, with a 
little mint, pepper, and salt, and gently simmer for half-an-hour longer. Do 
not use more water than is necessary to cover. 

124— Lamb's Fry. 

Wash in cold water, and then simmer in sufficient water to cover— ten minutes 
to every pound. Take out and drain, and lay on a dry cloth ; then dip them 
into a batter made as under, and gently fry in two ounces of dripping with a 
chopped onion. When the fry is of a nice gold colour, turn, and when done 
serve hot, seasoning with pepper and salt. 

To make the batter— Beat up an egg, add a teaspoonful of flour, and mix 
it smoothly. This quantity of batter will be required for one pound. 

Pig's chitterlings may be similarly cooked. They are purchased ready 
cooked, and should be simmered for half-an-hour longer — that is, until they 
are tender. 
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125.— To Boast a Joint of Beef. 

Follow the instructions given for roasting mutton. 

126.— Salted Beef. 

In large towns it is generally more convenient to purchase beef or pork 
from the butcher's ready salted. A good pickle may be made by mixing two 
and a-half pounds of salt, one and a-half ounces of saltpetre, and a quarter 
of a pound of brown sugar. This will be sufficient for a joint of five or six 
pounds weight. The mixture should be well rubbed in three or four times, 
and the meat left in pickle in a tub or pan for a week. The sugar and salt- 
petre are not necessary, but are preferred by some persons. 

127.— Boiled Beef. 

To cook salt beef. Wash away the superfluous salt, and put the meat on 
m COLD water. When the pot boils, draw it on one side and keep it simmering 
until the meat is done. Take off the scum at intervals, allowing about 
twenty minutes for every pound weight. 

Carrots scraped and sliced may be put in as soon as the first scum has been 
removed from the water. Turnips peeled and sliced require about three* 
quarters of an hour. 

The liquor in which the meat has been boiled, if not too salt, may bo put 
aside forpea-Boup, 
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128.— Beef Stew. 

Taks two or throo pounds of lean beef and divide it into pieces about 
three oriour inches square, put thorn into a saucepan with sufficient hot water 
to cover, and let it gently simmer, but not hoilt for an hour and a-half. 
Pepper, salt, and vegetables to taste. 

129.— Ox-Cheek Stewed. 

If the cheek is bought cut from the bone, as is generally the case in 
London, it should be put into the pot in sufficient cold water with two or 
three teaspoonfuls of salt, and boiled. As soon as boiling commences put the 
pot on one side, so that it may be kept simmering. Vegetables, pepper and 
salt, &c., to taste. The meat will be done in about four hours. 

Ox-cheek is very good salted (see directions for salting beef). Boil about 
four hours. 

When the half -head is purchased the cheek can be cut from the bone and 
cooked as above ; the bones themselves having been well cleaned should bo 
thoroughly stewed for soup. 

130.— Beefsteak Broiled or Fried. 

Beefsteak should be cut about three-quarters of an inch in thickness, and 
broiled over a clear fire. As soon as the gravy begins to drop turn the steak, 
and partly do the other side; then re-turn. Do not stick a fork into 
the steak. 

If more convenient a steak may be fried in the same manner as a chop 
(see page 45). 

131.— Stewed Steak. 

Bbown the steak on both sides in the frying-pan with hot fat; then put it 
into a saucepan with half -a-pint of water, with sliced onion, pepper, salt, and 
ketchup. Stew slowly ; do not on any account let it boil ; keep the saucepan 
closed. Thicken the gravy with a little flour. 

182.— Steak and OoioiiB. 

Fay a steak in fat (as directed for mutton chops, paragraph 109). Have the 
onions ready cut into rings, and fry in the hot fat when the steak has been 
taken out. 

183.— Bullock's Heart 

Is a very wholesome and profitable dish. Its great fault is that it readily 
chills, so that the plates should be thoroughly hot and the dish served without 
delay. It is prepared as follows :— 

Cut off the ** deaf ears," well wash the heart, putting the flngers into the 
cavities to remove the blood-dots. Stuff the inside with onion and sage, 
chopped fine and mixed with bread-crumbs, or with veal stuffing (bread- 
crumbs, parsley, and sweet herbs). Fasten some white paper, well greased, 
over the top of the heart, to keep the stufllng in, and send it to the bakehouse 
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over batter pudding or potatoes, and do not forget to servo it hot. Tho 
"deaf ears" may be put on to simmer, with a small onion, to provide gravy. 

134.— Dx-Kidney Priod. 

Clean the Hdney, cut it into slices an inch thick, and fry in plain dripping. 
A very nice accompaniment is made by previously boiling two large onions 
and chopping them up, adding bread-crumbs, pepper, and salt. Fry tho 
onion and bread-crumbs in the same pan after the kidney is cooked. Put 
them over the kidney and serve hot. 

135.— The Same Stewed. 

Put the slices into the pan, seasoning with pepper and salt, and half cook; 
then pour a little warm water into the pan, dredge in some flour, and stew 
the slices of kidney, simmering very gently. 



VEAL. 



Veal is usually either roast (or baked) or stewed, with the exception of 
tho knuckle. 

136.— Knuckle of Veal and Fork or Baoon. 

Put the veal, with small knuckle of ham or piece of bacon, or two pounds 
of boUy of pork, into boiling water with two carrots cut into small pieces, 
two turnips, and a couple of onions. Boil gently for three hours. The 
liquor may be saved for next day, and boiled up with half-a-pound or more 
of whole or ground rice or pease. 

137.— nuet of Veal. 

Cut out the bone, and make an incision between the fillet and the saddle, 
and fill it with veal stuffing. Push the veal into a round form, fastening it 
with skewers and tie with a string, and send to the bakehouse over potatoes, 
or roast before the fire and well baste during the cooking. This joint is best 
with pickled pork or boiled bacon. Time (if roasted)— twenty minutes to the 
pormd. 

138.— Loin or Breast of Veal. 

Boast in the usual manner. Time— twenty minutes to the pound. 

139.— Veal StTiflBLng. 

A SIMPLE mode of making ven,l stuffing is by mixing six ounces of staid 
bread-crumbs, two ounces of suet, a little chopped parsley (very fine), a unaU 
qnantity of nutmeg, two tcaspooufuls of tavoiiry herb?, pcppffi wilt, andont 
es'ff beaten up. 
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140.— Stewed Veal. 

The Bhoulder, neck, breast, and knuckles are the joints best adapted for 
stewing; and portions of thorn cut into small pieces, put into boiling water 
with turnips and onions, make palatable and nourishing dishes. Veal requires 
longer cooking than mutton. Take care, as with all stews, not to let the 
saucepan boil. 

141.— CalTfl Head. 

Calf's head is sometimes to be bought cheap. The best method o! 
cooking it will be to chop it open, take out the brains, clean thoroughly, and 
simmer gently for three hours with popper, salt, onions, and parsley. Servo 
with parsley and butter alone, or with the brains chopped up, which should 
bo boiled by themselves in a cloth for twenty minutes. 

142.— Calf s Foot. 
Calf's foot should be boiled for two hours with parsley, onion, and turnip. 

143.— Calfs Liver. 
Same as sheep's liver. 
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144.— Boast (or Baked) Fork, 

WbbtUEB loin or leg, should be '* scored" across the skin with a sharp 
knife, and cooked with chopped onion and sage. If sent to the bakehouse) 
lot it be over potatoes. 

145.— Pig's Head 

Should bo split open, the brains removed, the ears cut oIT, the head 
thoroughly cleaned, and sent to tho bakehouse with potatoes. Onion and 
sago to taste. 

Boost pork requires for the cooking about ttvcnty minutes for each pound. 

146.— Boiled Pork. 

Salt pork should be put into cold water and boiled with vcgclall.s-* 
carrots, turnips, onions. TimO'-about twenty minutes to tho pound. 
Pease pudding is generally served with boiled pork. 

147.— Pork Chops 
Ana cooked like mutton ohopii but require more doing. 
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148.— To Boil Baoon. 

Ip very salt soak it in cold water — if four or five pounds in weigtl ieave it 
in soak all night, if smaller a less time. Boil and then simmer gently in 
sufficient water. Time— say an hour and a-half for three or four pounds. 
If gammon of bacon, strip the skin off when boiled and powder bread* 
raspings over. 

Cabbage may be boiled with the meat. 

149.— Peas© Pudding. 

Tie half-a-pint of split pease loosely in a clean cloth, well cover with water, 
and boil for two hours. Then turn them out into a basin and beat them up 
with a little butter or dripping, adding pepper and salt. Tie the pudding up 
again in the cloth tightly, and boil for ten minutes longer. 



150.— Hashed Mutton. 

Hashed mutton is very often as hard and indigestible as leather, but when 
properly prepared is tender and wholesome. The most important thing to be 
remembered is that if the meat is boiled the hash is spoiled. 

Cut the remains of the meat from the cold shoulder or leg of mutton, in 
nice even slices, sprinkle them with pepper and salt, and put them on one 
side. Chop the bones and fragments of the joint, and put them into a 
saucepan with half-a-dozen allspice and a sliced onion. Cover with water, 
and gently sinvnier for one hour; dredge in a little flour to thicken. Then 
put in the meat, but take care not to let the saucepan boil. A little ketchup 
to flavour is generally considered agreeable. 

Another Method. 

One pound of cooked meat cut into thin slices, dredge with flour and 
sprinkle with salt and pepper. Put them into a frying-pan, add half a pint 
of cold water, and set the pan on the fire. Sim/mer very gently for ten 
minutes. Use a little ketchup to flavour. 

151.— Minced Meat (Beef, Mutton, Zamhf Veal, or Poultry), 

Cut the cold meat into small dice, and mix with them a chopped onion. 
Sprinkle a little pepper and salt, and dredge plentifully with flour. Put into 
the frying-pan half-a-pint of water, and let it boil. Take it off the Are, stir 
in the meat, and simmer gently for a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes, 
and servo over toasted bread or boiled potatoes. 
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152.— Bubble and Squeak. 

Tak£ a few thin slices of cold salt pork (or boiled salt beef), fry tbem very 
gently in a little hot fat. When the meat is warmed through remove it to a 
hot dish, and fry in the fat cooked cabbage or other greens, well chopped np, 
with an onion sliced thin. Season with pepper and salt. Turnips and 
carrots (also previoasly cooked) may be chopped up and fried with 
the greens. 
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Meat pies and puddings may be made of almost any kind of unsalted meat, 
and is an economical method of dealing with the remains of cold joints. 

153.— To Make a Crust for Meat Pies. 

Ingredients — One pound of flour, quarter of a pound of dripping, two 
ounces of lard, or six ounces of dripping, small toaspoonf ul of bating powder, 
and a pinch of salt. 

The flour must be perfectly dry, or the paste will be heavy and indigestible. 
Put it into the pan, and pass the fingers through to make sure that there are 
no lumps in it. Now sprinkle the baking powder and salt in, and mix well 
with the flour. Next cut the fat into small pieces and thoroughly rub it in 
the flour with the hand, then mix into dough mth sufficient water, added 
gradually. Throw a little flour on a clean board, and roll the dough out to 
the necessary tlt^ickness. 

This will make a " short" paste ; but if a more flaky crust is preferred mix 
only two ounces of the fat with the flour in the pan, and when it has been 
rolled out on the board add two ounces more in small lumps over the surface 
of the dough, which should then be folded up and rolled out again; after 
which the remaining two ounces can be added in the same way, each time 
sprinkling a little flour over. The paste is then once more rolled out tc the 
required thickness. 

154.— Meat Pie. 

The meat should be cut into conveniently-sized pieces, and laid with a 
8lio?d onion in the baking-dish. Sprinkle with flour, and add pepper and salt 
and a little grated nutmeg. Cover with a layer of potato thinly sliced. 
Before laying in the meat line the sides and edge of the dish with thin 
dough. Put in a teacupful of water to make gravy, and put on the top crust 
Make a small hole at each end to let out the steam. The edges may bf> 
ornamented by pressing them with a fork, or with the bowl of a spoon. 

Time for bating — one hour and a-half. 
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A slice or two of ox or sheep kidney make a mutton or beef pie or pudding 
much richer; for veal pie a few slices of pickled pork or a little bacon is 
considered a great improvomcnt. 

155.— For Pudding Crust. 

Ingredients— One pound of flour, half-pound of suet—beef or mutton- 
chopped fine, and half a teaspoonful of salt. 

Put the flour, which should be perfectly dry, into the pan. Thoroughly 
mix in the suet and salt. Add water gradually, and work up into a stiflf 
paste. Take the paste out of the pan and roll it on a board sprinkled with a 
little flour to the thickness required. 

A plainer crust with six ounces of suet and half-a-teaspoonful of baking 
powder will be equally light. 

156.— Meat Pudding. 

Grease the inside of the basin and line it with dough. Fill up with the 
meat prepared in the same way as for pie. Put in a little water and cover 
over with the crust, well securing the edges. Wet a pudding-cloth and tie 
over. The potatoes can be left out and boiled separately in the usual way. 

Time for boiling— an hour and a-half to two hours. 
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In boiling a joint of fresh meat for the table we want to keep as much as 
possible of the nutriment in it, and therefore, as we have already eaid, it 
should be put into hoiling water, boiled for a few minutes to slightly harden 
the outside, and then simmered gently until it is done. In making soups our 
object is to get the nutriment out of the meat, and wo therefore adopt a 
different plan, and put the meat, previously cut up, into cold water, and allow 
it to warm slowly until it simmers very gently ^ not allowing it to boil at all. 
These instructions differ materially from those given in many cookery books, 
and from the practice of some persons who have had a good (leal of cooking 
to do, but they must be carefully attended to if good soup is wanted. 

Of ordinary meats heef makes the best soups — or beef and veal in equal 
proportions— and almost any of the "inferior" parts may be used — the thin 
flank, hock, neck, clod and sticking - piece, shin, cheek, and trimmings 
generally. 

Veal is much in favour for making soups, and almost any part of the 
animal will ser\'e the purpose— knuckle, breast, and neck especially; but it 
requires the addition of lean bacon cut into small pieces— say, one ounce to 
every pound of meat. 
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Mutton makes capital stews and good broth, and may be lifted wiih beef 
and veal for soups, but is seldom employed by itself for that purpose. 

Soups may be greatly enriched by the addition of a few bones, which, 
should be broken up and well boiled. They contain a great deal of nourish- 
ment that it is a pity should be lost, bnt it cannot be extracted without well 
boiling them, nor if the bones are stewed whole. 

157.— Stock. 

Pkofessed cooks call tho unllavourod soup, or soup flavoured only with a 
fjw simple vegetables, "stock," and it is by additions to this "stock" that 
tho several varieties are produced. 

158.— A Wholesome and Economical Soup. 

Take two pounds of beef (that is, of any of the parts mentioned above), 
cnt into from four to six pieces, and one neat's foot split in two. Put into 
three quarts of cold water, heat slowly, and simmer for three hours. Add 
one large carrot, scraped and cut into pieces, three onions, peeled and sliced, 
one teaspoonful of salt, one tcaspoonful of popper, and simmer for one hour 
longer. Thicken with two tablespoonf uls of flour. 

The possible variations of this simple recipe are all bnt numberless. Tho 
thickening may be made of whole rice, ground rice, pearl barley, or oatmeal. 
The vegetables may be varied according to season and fancy. The flavouring 
can be enhanced with a few sweet herbs or a little allspice and mace. A 
couple of ounces of lean bacon chopped up, or a ham-bone cooked with tho 
meat, will, to the taste of most persons, improve the flavour. A few 
dumplings, not larger than pullet's eggs, made with the fat skimmed from 
the. soup and simmered in the pot for twenty minutes, are an agreeable 
addition, and an economical one for a family. 

159.— Similar Soup with Veal. 

Put four or five pounds of knuckle of veal, with as many ounces of lean 
bacon cut very small, into thrfee quarts of cold water. Add two blades of 
mace, a sliced onion, one head of celery, and a bunch of parsley, with pepper 
and salt, and gently simmer for about three hours. Break up and wash a 
quai'ter of a pound of macaroni, and simmer with the meat for twenty 
minutes ; or add a quarter of a pound of rice, which will take a longer time 
to cook ; or tbicken with ground rice, one small tablespoonful to a quart. 
Small dumplings may be added, as in previous recipe. 

160.— To make Pea Soup. 

Boil three or four sliced turnips, one large carrot cut into slices, and three 
onions, in a pint and a-half of water. Warm up the liquor in which a joint 
of meat has been boiled. Mix to a paste, and add a tablespoonful of pea- 
flour to every quart of tho liquor and boil; then add tho vegetables, with 
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the water in which they were cooked. Pepper, &o., to taste, with a table- 
spoonfol of dried mint rubbed to powder. 

Pea-flonr is sold in packets by most com-ohandlers ; its use saves a great 
deal of time and tronble, but if " split peas" are preferred they should be 
put into cold water and boiled until done, which will be in about two hours, 
using only as much water as wiU cover them. One pint of split pease to every 
two quarts of soup will be required. Before they are added they should be 
strained through a colander and mashed with a spoon. 

The liquor in which joints have been boiled may be made richer if required 
by adding the trimmings of fresh meat or poultry, shank-bones, or any pieces 
the cupboard may furnish. Boil them in the liquor for a sufficient time, and 
season and flavour as above. 

The water in which salt meats have been cooked is a standing difficulty in 
a household. To throw it away is waste, to use it for pea or other soup is 
often worse. A moderate quantity is all the body requires of salt, and when 
it is taken in excess it creates inordinate and inconvenient thirst. If, there- 
fore, salted meats are indulged in and the liquor is very salt, it is really less 
wasteful to throw it away than to use it. 

"The value of good soup," says an able writer, "is not at all sufficiently 
appreciated in these countries, nor is the meat, in consequence, utilised to the 
extent it should be in either affording or supplementing food. The French 
are in this matter far in advance of us. They have recognised the fact that 
good and nutritious soups can be made of many parts of the cow, now never 
thought of as a purchasable commodity in the generality of middle-class 
houses in this country." There is no doubt this is the simple truth, and the 
more frequent use of soups would be a great advantage in our English 
homes of the middle and artizan classes. 
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In consequence of the extension of railways fish are now to be obtained In 
almost all the markets of the kingdom, but the supply is always irregular 
and uncertain, and the prices vary accordingly from day to day. As food, 
iish is most valuable to those who are engaged in head-work and light labour, 
as it contains less flesh-forming matter, weight for weight, than ordinary 
butcher's meat, but more than vegetables possess, and contains besides a 
large proportion of the material required for the brain and nerves. It would 
not be desirable to live exclusively on fish, but where it can be obtained it 
should be eaten occasionally. 
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161.— To Boil Pish. 

Takb oare thab the fish aro gutted, wipe them with a damp cloth, and put 
them into the saucepan with sufficient cold water to cover them. To every 
quart of water put two toaspoonf uls of salt, and as soon as hoiling commences 
remove the saucepan to a little distance from the fire, where the water will 
gently simmer, until the fish is done. The time required will vary a good deal 
according to the size and kind. When properly done the flesh will be soft 
and easily separated from the bone, but if it drops off it is overdone. 

When fish is not to be cooked whole put the pieces into hoiling water, and 
OS large fish cannot be boiled properly without a drainer at the bottom of the 
saucepan, and even then will require great care to keep them from breaking, 
it is not a bad plan to out them into pieces before boiling. 

When fish are cut up, rub salt into the pieces instead of putting it into 
the water. 

Mackerel will take, after the water boHs, from fifteen to twenty minutes ; 
fresh cod, half -an-hour, more or less ; gurnet, half-an-hour ; herrings, from 
twelve to fifteen minutes ; grey mullet, fifteen minutes to three-quarters of 
on hour, according to size ; perch, ten minutes to a quarter of an hour ; trout 
and haddocks, from twenty to twenty -five minutes ; brill, small, ten minutes ; 
large, about fifteen minutes ; skate, rather over a quarter of an hour ; small 
eels, half-an-hour ; whiting, ten minutes for a large fish ; pike, half-an-hour 
to one hour; salmon, six to eight minutes for every pound weight. 

A few vegetables, such as sliced carrots and onions, may be cooked with 
fish; but of course, as they require much longer boiling, they must be partly 
done before they are added, with the water in which they have been boiled. 

Sweet herbs— bay-leaf or thyme — or a little celery, is by some considered 
an improvement. Some persons pour a little vinegar into the water in which 
fish are to be cooked. 

162.-Salt Pish 

ItBquiBES soaking generally for a considerable time — ten or twelve hours, 
or even more — but is usually purchased already soaked. It should be put 
into boiling water in which parsnips have been previously cooked. Time 
required— about twenty minutes. 

163.— Stewod Pish. 

Eels. — ^Wash the eels, cut them into pieces two or three inches long, pepper 
and salt them, and lay them in the saucepan with suiticient water to cover. 
Simmer gently for half-an-hour, keeping the lid on close. Chop up and 
throw in a little boiled parsley. Work up a little butter and flour, and stir 
in and boil for three minutes longer. 

Soles may be cooked in the same way, whole. 

Butch Plaicef out into pieces and similarly stewed, are very good. 

Some persons skin the eels and soles, but it is quite unnecessary. 

Many other fish are good stewed. 
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164;— To Pry PiiSh. 

Bt far tlie beet plan for frying large fish is to out them up into laeoes of a 
suitable size. Make a smooth, thin batter with a little flour and water. Put 
sufficient fat — ^lard or dripping — into the frying-pan, and set it on the fiie. 
When the fat is hot, dip each piece of fish into the batter and drop it into 
the pan. Fry them until they are of a nice light brown colour, turning 
them over. 

The smaller fish, such as soles and flounders, may be fried in hot fat 
whole, without batter. The fashionable method is to brush them over with 
Q^Z beaten up, and then to sprinkle them with bread-crumbs, but this is 
quite unnecessary except when appearance has to be studied. In OQoking 
soles it is customary to strip off the skin from the dark side. 

165.—Pri0d Sprats. 

Place a thoroughly clean frying-pan on the fire until it is hot, sprinkle a 
little salt into it, and lay in the sprats, having previously wiped them gently 
with a cloth. In about two minutes turn them with the blade of a knife« 
and leave them about three minutes longer. Serve hot. 

166^—BroiIed Mackerel. 

Clean carefully and split open. Pepper and salt, and broil over a clear 
fire. Clean the bars of the gridiron, and rub them with a little grease before 
laying on the fish. Time — about ten minutes. 

167.— Broiled Haddocks {Fresh). 

Draw and clean the fish, and dry them with a cloth. Lot the gridiron get 
hot, and rub the bars with a little grease. Dredge a little flour over the 
haddocks, and lay them onj turn while cooking. They will tjike about a 
quarter of an hour. 

168.— Dried Haddocks. 

Lay the haddock in a dish and pour boiling water over it; dry with a 
cloth, and warm it through on the gridiron over a clear fire. Be very careful 
that it is not overdone. Rub n little butter over it. 

169.— Baked Hake. 

Clean, stuff vrith veal stuffing, and sew the fish up with fine string; set in 
a baking-dish and put into a hot oven. The time required varies with size* 
Let it bake until the flesh parts easily from the bones. 

170.— Bed Herring and Dried Sprats. 

There is no better mode of cooking the common red herring or bloater than 
before the fire or on a gridiron. If too salt they may be soaked previously for 
a couple of hours, having first cut them up the back. Dried sprats may be 
eaten raw cr cooked in a similar manner. 
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171.— MiusselB. 

Wash, put into a saucopan with a little water, and boil sliarply for tea 
minutes. Bemovo the beard and black part before eating. 

172.— Periwinkles and CookleB 

Are oooked in the same way. 

173.— Whelks 

Should be put alive into water for a few hours to cleanse. They will 
require boiling in salt and water for from three-quarters of an hour to an 
hour and a quarter. There is a small bag to be taken out before eating. 
The larger whelks are sometimes taken out of the shells after boiling and 
fried in plenty of fat. 

174.— Shrimps 

Are boiled in salt and water until they change colour, which will be in a 
few minutes. 
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Potatoes are too well known and highly appreciated for it to bo necessary 
to recommend them. It is proper, however, to remind our readers that thoy 
contain scarcely any flesh>forming elements, and could not be used exclusively 
as food. There are a great many varieties of the cultivated potato in this 
country, known as "kidneys," "rounds," "reds," "blues," "whites," 
"flukes," "York Kegents," &c.. but some of these are becoming less known, 
the different kinds of " kidneys," " rounds," and " whites" being generally 
preferred. 

The heavier a sound potato is for its size the more starch it contains, and, 
as there is very little of any value in a potato besides starch, the better it is. 
To cook a potato well is really a simple matter, but care is required— first in 
the selection. By some people a " waxy" potato is preferred. Others, and 
we fancy most persons, like a "floury" or "mealy" potato; but as they 
differ in flavour and character according to the soil in which they are grown 
and the manner of their cultivation, it is hard to give any rule for their 
selection. 

176.— To Boil a Potato. 

Wash the potatoes thoroughly in cold water, and use a brush to remove 
the dirt from the " eyes" and other places where it is likely to lodge. When 
olean put them into a saucepan and pour boiling water over them, and boil 
for a couple of minutes; shut the lid down close, and let the saucepan stand 
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on the hob suflBcieiitly near the fire to keep the water just below boiling 
point. In three-quarters of an hour the potatoes will be done. Strain off 
and serve them in their skins. There is no possible method of getting the 
full flavour of potatoes if they are peeled before being cooked. 

Dr. Smith says that kind of potato " should be preferred which becomes 
mealy in boiling, and which when well cooked can be thoroughly crushed 
with the finger. The potato which is known as ' waxy/ and those which 
remain hard when boiled, do not digest so readily as the mealy kind. . . . 
Hence the York Regents are to be preferred to * Shaws." Young potatoes 
have a very agreeable flavour, but the immature state of the starch-cells 
renders them of less value in nutrition than the mature potato. When 
potatoes have been long kept, and become dry and shrivelled, they have lost 
much of their nutriment ; and the same remark may be made in reference to 
sprouted potatoes which has already been recorded in reference to sprouted 
grain. The potato is most fitted for food in the heat of the summer, in the 
autumn, and the early part of winter." 

176.— To Pry Potatoes. 

Peel the potatoes and cut them into thin slices ; put plenty of fat into 
the frying-pan, and let it get very hot ; throw the slices into the pan a few at 
a time, and move them about to prevent their sticking. When nicely browned 
take them out and sprinkle salt over them. 

Cold boiled potatoes may be cooked in a similar manner. Take care, 
liowever, that they are not wet, to prevent which dry them previously in a 
doth* 
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' Our common garden vegetables are not only nutritious and agreeable, but 
very valuable in other respects, and should therefore be eaten freely. The 
most important for the actual nourishment they supply are peas and beans 
of various kinds j but cabbage, turnip-tops, and other greens, with carrots, 
turnips, parsnips, &c., are equally worthy of a place on the dinner-table. 
Their preparation is a matter of extreme simplicity. 

177.— Cabbages. 
Behove the hard outside leaves, divide the cabbage into four, and cut 
away a part of the hard middle stalk from each piece. Sprinkle the divided 
cabbage with salt and lay the pieces aside for ten minutes. Then put then 
into cold water and soak for a short time. Be particular to wash them 
thoroughly dean, which there will be little difficulty in doing, as the salt 
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will have killed any insects or email slugs. Put the cabbage into hoiliyig 
water with a piece of soda about the size of a pea, shut down the saucepan- 
lid, and simmer until tender, which will be in from half to three-quarters of 
on hour. 

1V8.— Cauliflower. 

Bbmove the coarse outside leaves, out off a portion of the hard stalk, 
sprinkle with salt, and wash in cold water, and proceed as directed above. 
Be careful not to spoil the appearance of the cauliflower. 

179.— Brussels Sprouts. 

Pick off any decaying parts, wash and put into boiling water, and simmer 
with salt and a morsel of soda. Time— about a quarter of an hour. 

180.— Broccoli and Turnip-Tops. 

Pick away decayed leaves, wash, remove the tough stalks, put into boiling 
water with salt and small piece of soda. Simmer — broccoli twenty minutes; 
turnip-tops ten minutes. 

181.— Spinach. 

Prepare as above. Simmer in a very little water (say half-a-pint) for 
five to ten minutes. Press it down occasionally with a spoon while cooking. 

182.— Carrots and Turnips 

Are generally cooked with meat ; wo have given directions elsewhere. 

183.— Parsnips 

Should be scraped, out, if large, into two or more pieces, put into boiling 
water, and simmered for three-quarters of an hour or more. Serve hot with 
butter, pepper, and salt. 

184.— Vegetable Marrows. 

Wipe with a damp cloth, put them into boiling water, and simmer until 
tender, say half -on-hour more or less according to age. When done take 
them out and out into halves or quarters and remove the seeds. They 
require pepper and salt and a little butter. 

185.— Green Peas 

Bequire boiling from twelve to fifteen minutes when young, and from 
twenty to twenty-five minutes if large. Put a little green mint into the 
saucepan with them, and keep the lid closely shut down. When done strain 
through a colander. 

186.— Broad Beans. 

Put the shelled beans into a saucepan of boiling water into which a little 
salt has been thrown, and boil for about fifteen minutes if young, longer 
if older and larger. Parsley and butter is generally served with broad beanS) 
unless they are boiled with booou. 
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187.— Fronoh Beans. 

Cut off the ends of the beans, and remove the " strings" from each side. 
Divide each into three or four pieces and put into boiling water with a little 
salt and a morsel of soda, and boil for a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes. 

188.— To Cook Onions. 

Put the onions, with or without their skins, into a saucepan of boiling 
water and boil for a quarter for an hour ; then pour off the water and roplaoe 
it with fresh, and boU for another hour and a quarter. Eat with pepper 
anv\ salt and a bit of butter. 
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The most common vegetables used for salads are onion, watercressesi 
radishes, celery, lettuces, mustard and cress, and cucumbers. 

All these may be eaten vdth advantage when in season, excepting, perhaps, 
the cucumber, of which the best that can be said is that it is very delicious. 

Eecipes for salads are all but innumerable. We can only give two or three 
of the most simple, leaving our readers to vary them at pleasure and 
according to season i — 

Cut up small one good-sized lettuce and one pennyworth of watercress ; 
chop up a dozen leaves of mint and a few spring onions. Mix and add 
vinegar and sugar with a tablespoonf ul of salad-oil. 

Two lettuces, two handfuls of mustard and cress, ten young radishes, and 
a cucumber. Cut up the lettuces, slice the cucumber and radishes, mix with 
the mustard and cress, add vinegar or sauce. A hard-boiled egg would be an 
improvement. 

Endive, celery, mustard and cress, cut up and mixed in any proportion that 
tnay be agreeable and convenient. One or more hard-boiled eggs chopped 
fine. Add vinegar and salad-oil or sauce. 

Salads should nob be prepared long before they are to be eaten. 

A teaspoonf ul of mixed mustard, a teaspoonful of sugar, one or two table- 
spoonfuls of salad-oil, with vinegar and pepper, will make a good sauce for 
most salads. 



A SHOUT CHAPTER ON EGGS. C8 

A SHOET CHAPTEE ON EGGS. 



A MODERN writer says—" It is impossiblo to exaprgerato the value of eggs 
as an article of food, wbcther from their universal uao, or the convenient 
fonn in which the food is preserved, presented and cooked, and the nutri- 
ment they contain." Wo may add that there are few persons, if any, with 
whom they do not agree, and to whom they are not agreeable. They are 
equally suitable for the sick or convalescent, and for a person in health. The 
digestibility of an egg depends very much upon the cooking. They are most 
indigestible when hard boiled or otherwise overcookedj and a pudding with 
many eggs in it vrill frequently disagree with a weak stomach for that reason. 

189.— To Ascertain if an Egg is Fresh. 

Hold it up to a strong light ; if it looks clear it will be good, if thick it is 
stale; if there is a black spot attached to the shell it is bad. It is also a 
oonmion practice to apply the tongue to the large end of the Qgg ; if it feels 
warm it is fresh and good. 

190.— Duck's Eggs. 
DucK*s eggs are considered a delicacy by many persons, but both duck and 
goose eggs have a stronger flavour than those of the hen. They are usually 
considered best for puddings, &c. 

191.— To Boil an Egg. 

There are many different directions given for pcrfonning this simple 
process ; here is M. Soyer's plan : — 

" Put a pint of water into a small pan ; when boiling put two eggs and boil 
according to size— from two and a-half to four minutes." 

Here is another. 

To boil eggs lightly requires three minutes ; to suit the generality of tastes 
three and three-quarters to four minutes; to boil eggs hard six to seven 
minutes. 

The best plan thattwe know is to put the egg into hoilinfj water, shut the 
lid down close, and put the saucepan on the hob where it will be off the boil; 
it may be left there for five or ten minutes. 

192.— To Poach an Egg. 

Eggs for poaching should be perfectly fresh* but not quite new laid— in a 
now-laid egg the white is diflScult to set. Pour boiling water into a perfectly 
clean frying-pan, break the egg into a oup without injuring the yolk, and 
when the water boils remove the pan to the sido of the fire and gently tl)^ 
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the egg into it. Place the pan over a gentle fire and keep simmering until 
the white looks nicely set, when the Qg^ is ready. When the Qgz ^ slipped 
into the water the whit^ should be gathered together to keep it a little in 
form. Take it up gently with a tin slice, and serve hot with toasted bread. 
Use a little butter, pepper, and salt vnth the Qgg. 

A much simpler, and in some respects easier, method is recommended by 
Mrs. Buckton, who directs the egg, when it has been broken into a cup, to 
be slipped into q. saucepan containing hoiling water. The saucepan should 
bo immediately lifted off the fire, the lid shut down close, and left on the hob 
for five or ten minutes. 

193.— Baw Egg and Tea or Coffee. 

A BAW egg beaten up and stirred into a cup of hot coffee or tea is very 
nourishing, and may be taken with advantage under many circumstances. 



FEUIT PUDDINGS AND PIES. 



There can be no use in repeating .over and over agam, in the manner of an 
ordinary cookery-book, the directions for making pies and puddings, as if 
they varied materially with every kind of fruit. We have already given 
the method of making pie and pudding crust, and practice will teach much 
better than anything else how those directions may be occasionally varied. 

In fruit pies most people place a small cup in the middle, upside down, to 
collect the juice, but the advantage is doubtful. A little sugar should always 
be added to the fruit. 

194.— Apple Pie. 

Pa£B the apples, cut them into quarters, take out the cores, and then slice 
them up. Add a few cloves or a little lemon-peel. When a small quince 
can bo obtained it wonderfully improves the flavour. 

195.— Rhubarb. 

When young the rhubarb can be cut up without skinning; when older it 
would be stringy unless skinned. Add a little lemon-peel and sugar. 

196.— Gooseberries. 

Wash the fruit and clip off the stalk, &c. 

197.— Rhubarb and Gooseberry. 

UsB about half gooseberry and half rhubarb* 
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198.— Currant Pie. 

Stalk the oarrants ; add sugar. Rod currants and black currants, or both 
mixed, are more generally used for pies than white. A few raspberries added 
to the currants make a delicious pie or pudding. 

199.— Plum Pie {of aU kinds). 
Stalk and wipe ; add sugar. 

200.— Cherry Pie. 

Wash and stalk ; add sugar. A few red currants improve the flavour, and 
make a favourite and economical pie. 

201.— Turnovers. 

Turnovers are made by cutting a piece of dough the size of a cheese- 
plate. Put the fruit and sugar on one half, and double over the other half to 
cover. Pinch the edges together, and press them up with the thumb and 
finger. Apples, cherries, and plums are the best fruits for turnovers, and a 
*' short" crust is preferable. Currants, gooseberries, and rhubarb are too 
juicy and not easily sweetened. 

202.— Fruit Puddings. 

TuE remarks respecting fruit for pies are sufficient for puddings also. 
Directions for pudding crust have been already given. 

' 208.— Apple Dumplings. 

Peel the apples, and put each into a suet crust. Tie them up separately, 
each in a floured cloth. Put into boiling water, and boil for three-quarters 
of an hour. If preferred, the apples may be cut each into four pieces and 
cored. 

204.— Baked Bioe Pudding. 

Takb a teaoupful of rice, wash it, and put it into the pie-dish with two 
iablespoonf uls of moist sugar, two small tablespoonfuls of fine chopped suet, 
one quart of milk, and a little grated nutmeg. Bake two hours in a moderate 
oven, as time is required for the rice to swell. This is a very economical and 
nourishing pudding. 

205.— Baked Bioe Custard Pudding. 

Put one small teacupful of rice into a saucepan, with a pint of water. 
Simmer until the rice is thoroughly swollen, then put it into a basin. Stir in 
two tablespoonfuls of fine moist sugar, with half -a-pint of cold milk. Beat 
up four eggs into another half -pint of milk, flavour with essence of almond or 
Ifflnon and a little nutmeg, and add to it. Well butter the dish, and pour in 
the whole. Bake for three-quarters of an hour. A few currants or sultana 
raisinS; with slices of candied pool, may be added. 

r 
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206.— Macaroni. 

One quarter of a potuid of macaroni broken up into pieces about an inch 
in length. Pat them into a saucepan, with a pint of hot water and a lunch of 
salt. Gently boil xmtil soft. Strain through a colander. To a pint of milk 
add two well-beaten eggs and two small tablespoonfuls of sugar ; flavour with 
nutmeg and essence of almond or lemon. Grease the dish, put in the 
macaroni when a little cool, and pour over the milk and eggs. Bake for 
three-quarters of an hour. If required to be richer add more egg, 

207.— Tapioca. 

Wash three ounces of tapioca and simmer it gently in a little milk, or milk 
and water, for a quarter of an hour, occasionally stirring it. Put it into a 
basin, and when cool add one quart of milk, two ounces of butter, three 
ounces of sugar, three well-beaten eggs> and flavour with essence of lemon 
or a little nutmeg. Well stir, and pour into a well-greased dish. Bake fol 
an hour. 

208.— Baked Bread Pudding. 

Break up any odd pieces of bread, pour over them as much boiling water 
as they will take up, and let them stand until cool ; press the water out, and 
mash the bread up with a fork xmtil it is free from lumps. Add currants, 
flavour with nutmeg, and put about three ounces of sugar to a quart of 
mashed bread. Well stir the whole and put into a well-greased dish, smooth 
down the surface of the pudding with the back of a spoon, and bake an hour 
and a half for a moderate-sized pudding. A little milk and an egg will make 
a great improvement. 

209.— Bread and Butter Pudding. 

Grease a pie-dish and fill with thin slices of bread and butter^ sprinkling 
in a few currants with every layer. Pour in as much milk as necessary, 
previously adding to the milk two well-beaten eggs and two tablespoonfuls 
of sugar to every pint, with the usual flavouring of nutmeg or lemon. Bake 
in a moderate oven for three-quarters of an hour or an hour. 

210.— Swiss Pudding. 

Thoroughly break up one pound of stale crumb of bread ; mix with it 
two ounces of fine chopped suet, half-a-teaspoonful of nutmeg, a little grated 
lemon peel, and three ounces of sugar. Put a layer of the bread-crumbs 
into a greased dishj then a layer of thin-sliced apples, then another layer of 
crumbs, and so on, finishing off with a layer of crumbs. Pour over a tea* 
cupf ol of milk. Bake for an hour in a moderate oven^ 

211.— Baked Plum Pudding. 

Take one pound of flour well mixed with half-a-teaspoonf ol of salty nib iH 
one ounce of dripping, add six ounces of flnely-ohopped suet, half -a-poond of 
iftisinp^ and half-a-pound o£ currants, with a little mixed ipice and two 
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ounces of sn^^r. Stir thoroughly, and moko into a stiff battor. Put into a 
well-greased dish and bake. A good plain family padding. 

212.— Baked Suet Pudding. 

One pound of flour, half-a-teaspoonful of salt, six ounces of finely-chopped 
guet. Make into a stiff batter, and bake in a wcll-greascd dish. 

The above may be made a little richer with two eggs, when the batter must 
be thinner. 

213.— Plain Yorkshire or Batter Pudding. 

One pound of flonr, half-a-teaspoonfol of salt, two eggs. If to bo baked 
under the meat, mix to a thin batter with water; if baked without, mix with 
milk. 

214.— Baked Apple Dumplings. 

Feel the apples, and put each into a crust made cither with suet or 
dripping. Join the paste nicely and bake on a tin for half-an-hour, or 
longer if the apples are large. 



216.— Pancakes. 



One pound of flour, a teaspoonful of salt. Beat up four eggs and put 
them into u pint of water. With this make the flour into a smooth, thin 
batter. Make the frying-pan hot, and put in a piece of dripping the size of a 
walnut. When the fat boils pour in a small teacupful of batter into tho pan 
and fry for about five minutes; when set torn it over, and fry the other side 
to a nice brown. Sprinkle over with sugar and serve nOT. Make the batter 
half-an-hour before it is wanted. 



BOILED PUDDINGS. 



216.— Suet Pudding. 

One pound of flour, half-a-teaspoonful of salt, six ounces of suet ; mue 
into a very stiff batter, put into a greased basin, tie over a wet pudding-cloth, 
and boil for an hour and a quarter. 

217.— Currant Dumplings. 

One potmd of flour, six ounces of suet, half-a-pound of currants, and two 
small teaspoonfolfl of sugar; mix into a limp paste with water. Divide into 
seven or eight dumplingi, and drop into boiling water with or without cloths* 
Boil for an hour or «n bouv and a quarUr. Let them hs^TQ i^Wt<| ^l x^xs^v 
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218.—" Boley-Poley" Pudding. 

Roll out a suet omst to the thickness of half -an-inch, and spread over it 
some jam or treacle, or for a plainer pndding a little moist sugar and mixed 
spice. Boll it np, fasten the ends securely ^ and boil for an hour and a-half 
or more, according to size. This is an easily made and very handy pndding. 

219.— Boiled Bice Pudding. 

Wash half-a-ponnd of rice, and tie it up in a cloth, leaving sufficient room 
for the rice to s^rell. Put it into cold water and boil gently for an hour and 
a-half. Serve with a little sugar and milk. 

220.— A Plain Plum Pudding. 

Half-a-quabtebn of flour, half-a-pound of currants and one pound of 
raisins, three-quarters of a pound of suet, a small teaspoonful of mixed spice, 
and two ounces of sugar. Mix the ingredients well, and make it into a very 
thick batter with one pint of milk or water. Tie in a cloth moderately tight, 
and boil two hours and a-half. 

221.— A Bicher Plum Pudding. 

A POUND and a-half of flour, one pound of currants, one pound of plums 
(carefully stoned), one pound of fine chopped suet, two teaspoonfuls of mixed 
spice, two grated apples, the rind of a lemon grated, the rind of an orange 
grated, a quarter of a pound of candied peel, and half-a-pound of sugar. 
Mix the ingredients and make into a batter with sufficient water and four 
well-beaten eggs. Boil for six hours. 

More Christmas puddings are spoiled by the attempt to make them rich 
than is generally imagined. This pudding will be found more agreeable than 
many that are much more expensive. 



222.— A Good Wholesome Cake. 

One pound of flour, one teaspoonful of baking-powder, six ounces of 
sugar, as much grated nutmeg as will lie on a threepenny-piece, a teacupf nl 
of currants, or a large tablespoonful of caraways, all thoroughly mixed 
with six ounces of butter or clean dripping well rubbed in. Beat up two 
eggs and add them to a teacupful of milk. With this mix the material 
quickly and well, put into a greased tin, and bake for an hour and a-half. 
Put it into the oven directly. 

223.— Plain Bice Cake. 

Half-a-pound of flour, half-a-pound of ground rice, a teaspoonful of 
baking-powder, a quarter of a pound of butter, lard, or dripping, a quarter 
of a pound of sugar, a small teacupful of milk, and two well-beaten Qgg6, 
Flavour with eight or ten drops of essence of lemon or almotids. Mix and 
hake a« above in a shallow tin or dish. 
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224.— Dough Cake. 

Two pounds of dough from tho baker's, half-a-poiind of clean dripping, six 
onnces of sugar, half-a-pound of ourrants, or two tablospoonfuls of caraways, 
as much mixed spice as will lie on a sixpence, two ounces of mixed peel. 
Well mix into the dough, if in cold weather by the fire, and send to tho 
bakehouse. If baked at homo, lot it stand on the hob for awhile to rise. 
Then bake for one hour and a-half. 



CLOTHING. 



Eyebt woman ought to be able to use her needle. There is always a good 
bit of mending to be done in a family, and tho old proverb of "A stitch in 
time saves nine" is a very true one. Besides mending, there will be tho 
making up and altering from time to time tho various articles of clothing for 
herself, her husband, and the children. To purchase everything ready-made, 
or to be obliged to give them out to bo made up, is a very serious thing for a 
working-man's family. It is not\to bo expected that a woman should do 
tailors' work, and make her husband's coats and trousers, but there are a 
great many repairs which may be done by a good needlewoman. Most articles 
of xmderclothing should bo made at home, and it will be much easier to get 
a new dross when it is only necessary to buy the material. It adds consider- 
ably to the cost to be obliged to send it to the dressmaker. 

To know what to buy and how to buy it is as necessary in this department 
of household economy as any other, for thero is a great difforence between 
the wearing qualities of many articles apparently very similar, and it is not 
always safe to trust to the judgment and honesty of tradesmen. The house- 
wife should therefore endeavour to loam how to distinguish between the 
various fabrics, and take care that she really gets the articles required. 

One general rule may bo laid down in purchasing articles of dress, that the 
best qualities of every suitable description are really the cheapest in the end. 

For instance, an Aberdeen winsey is a cheap and extremely durablo 
material for gowns and petticoats and children's frocks. There is no texture 
known that looks so well and keeps up its appearance or wears so long. 
Tho Yorkshire and Glasgow fabrics aro much lower in price, but they do not 
wear so well or last so long, and therefore are not nearly so cheap. The 
all-wool French merinocs and tho French do laines are very beautiful and 
durable, surpassing any English manufacture ; but they aro too expensive to 
come within the reach of most artizans' wives. Black and coloured alpacas 
and OrleanSy of Yorkshire make, may be strongly recommended for best 
dresses. 

All-wool Scotch plaids for shawls, dresses, and children's frocks are, to use 
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a common expression^ " everlasting wear." The Scotch plaids with cotton 
"warp" are very durable and cheap, but they do not after a time look so 
well nor wear like the all-wool. A brown Scotch derry is something like the 
"all- wool" Scotch plaid for wear. 

Black Cobonrgs for mourning are next to French merinoes for durability. 

In fla/nncls, again, care is required, as the difference in quality is so great 
The cheapest, in first cost, are the Lancashire or merino j but they are not to 
be compared with the Welsh, which have a reputation all over the world. 
Welsh flannels for petticoats, flannel shirts, and drawers vary in price from 
season to season; but can generally be procured from tenpence to several 
shillings per yard. Select a good quality, and there is nothing which will be 
found more durable and in every respect so satisfactory. 

Many persons imagine there is a virtue in new flannel and calico which 
disappears on washing. This is a mistake. Both these articles should be 
washed with soap in warm water, and well rinsed in cold water before they 
are cut out and made up. New flannel contains both oil and lime, which are 
much more easily removed before the flannel is worn than when the fabric 
has been filled up with dust and hardened by the air. 

Witney hlanketing is expensive, though very warm and durable ; perhaps 
the cheapest and best for common wear are the coloured blankets now so 
commonly to be bought in all large towns. 

Bamsley sheetings and tablecloths, and homespuns for nnder-wear, and 
huckabacks for towels, are also to be strongly recommended— not Scotch in 
either case. The Scotch look finer, whiter, and nicer, but do not wear so well. 

Nothing looks better for summer wear than a well-selected, "well- 
covered" cotton print— that is, one in which the pattern well covers the 
ground. Hoyle*s prints are without question the best. 

The great fault with cotton prints is that in many of them the colours will 
not stand the wash. It is, therefore, a good plan after selecting a pattern to 
ask the tradesman for a small piece, and try it at home by giving it a good 
washing in soap and water. If the shopkeeper will not give a sample for 
this purpose go to another who will. In ready-money dealings a customer is 
xmder no obligation, and need not be dictated to or imposed upon. 

Underclothing for everyday wear is best made of unbleached calico ; it is 
much stronger than bleached, and wears and washes white. 

For pinafores, and other articles made of brown holland, there is nothing 
to equal the Belfast manufacture. 

Cotton socks and stockings, especially for men and boys—and woman's 
everyday wear— should be of what are known in the trade as " best make" 
and unbleached. 

Hand-knitted guernsey frocks and Smedley*s merino shirts for men's wear 
are best when they can be purchased, but Smedley's shirts cannot be obtained 
everywhere. 

Scotch tweeds are so superior in all respects, and are so much more durabla 
than the Yorkshire tweeds, that, notwithstanding the difference in price, they 
fure che&per in the end. 
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We have said above that it is best net to buy blothes ready-made; as a 
rale they are expensive in more ways than one. One reason is that the 
quality of the material is not to be depended on ; but there are exceptions 
^men's corduroys, en^eors' ovorolls, painters* jackets, and similar articles 
it is better purchase of the clothier ready-mado. 

225.— Underolothing. 

Flannel should always be worn in all seasons of the year ; it is the best 
possible protection against the sudden changes of climate to which we are 
exposed in this country, and is both warm for winter wear and cool in 
summer heats. Dr. Halton, in his interesting Bhovt Lectures on Sanitary 
Subjects, says, "Our first consideration must be devoted to the material 
which should lie next the skin night and day. 

226.— Linen. 

"Linen was for a long time considered, and by many people is still con- 
sidered, to be the best material for this purpose ; but a little reflection will 
suffice to show the many objections there are to its use in this capacity. 
First, it is very cold to the feel, probably because it very readily absorbs 
moisture from the atmosphere j secondly, it is an excellent conductor of the 
heat, and consequently conveys away the heat generated in the body with 
great rapidity; thirdly, it retains the perspiration which occurs during 
exercise, and when exercise is over, if it is not immediately changed, it feels 
wet and uncomfortable and is very liable to givo cold. The same objections 
hold good against its use for sheeting, as it gives the body a most dangerous 
chill on lying down j and if the weather happens to be wet and the atmo- 
sphere moist, the sheets may becomt absolutely damp. 

227.— Cotton. 

" Cotton, the next most popular material, possesses several advantages over 
linen, but it wears out more rapidly than linen, and hence is not so generally 
serviceable. Linen and cotton being thus excluded, we next come to flannel, 
and here we have a material which combines everything we require as a skin- 
coVering in our climate. It is a bad conductor of heat, and therefore it 
retains heat much longer, so that leaving a warm room and going into the 
cold street we suffer no chill, and the flannel parts with its heat so slowly 
that we have time to get up the circulation by exercise before we get 
dangerously cool. There have been very interesting experiments performed 
to test this heat-retaining property of flannel. We will givo one in which it 
was compared with both linen and calico. A metal vessel was filled with 
hot water and covered with flannel, a second similar one was covered with 
cotton, and a third with linen. The water under the linen took only seven 
minutes and a-half to cool, the water under the cotton took nine minutes 
and three-quarters, while the water under the flannel retained its heat for 
twelve minutes and a-half. 
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228.— Flannel 

"When we add to the foregoing fact that it has been ascertained by the 
Begistrar-General's returns that since the more general adoption of flannel 
underclothing the mortality from chest diseases has notably diminished, we 
shall have no difficulty in assigning to flannel the first place as a covering 
for the skin. With regard to the almost universal habit of leaving off flannel 
in the summer, it may be said with considerable confidence that it is a most 
ii^udicious practice. A thinner flannel vest may be used in summer, but it 
is precisely at this season in our climate that the most sudden changes of 
temperature occur, and frequently after a very hot day in June the evening 
temperature becomes suddenly lowered; or, again, a hot week is often 
succeeded by a week in which the weather is considerably cooler, even in 
July. A flannel vest, then, of some sort should be worn next the skin all the 
year round, and in winter a pair of flannel drawers, coming up high round 
the waist, should be added. The protection which this gives against attacks 
of dysentery or cholera is not the least of its advantages. In summer time a 
cotton shirt may be worn over the flannel, while a flannel shirt should be 
worn in winter. This mode of protecting the skin is suitable to all ages and 
both sexes, and its general adoption would undoubtedly produce a striking 
improvement in the public health. This improvement would not only show 
itself in a lessened mortality from those diseases usually produced or aggra- 
vated by chill, but the nervous system being saved many shocks from cold 
(and there is no evil influence of which it is more susceptible), the state of 
health of the individual would range at a much higher level, and thus be 
would be less liable to catch fever or other infectious disease." 

229.— Outer Clothing. 

Fob outer clothing the hints we have already given will perhaps be 
sufficient, only remarking that nothing is better or more suitable for every- 
day wear for an artizan — except in cases where corduroy or fustian are 
necessary for working suits— than tweeds. For Sunday wear a best suit of 
black cloth is, of course, very nice, and when made of good material will last 
a long time with care. 

230.— Stockings. 

Worsted stockings for the winter and cotton for the summer should be 
ftie rule, as the feet ought to be kept warm and dry. It is therefore advisable 
io pay attention also to the boots, not only to keep them in repair, but to see 
that they are suitably made. At the risk of shocking some of our readers, 
we strongly recommend for both women and children front-laced leather 
boots, with what are known in the trade as " double soles." To our taste 
there is nothing looks neater when well made, well cleaned, and properly 
laced, and we are confident there is nothing better for wear, and more 
suitable for all the purposes which a boot is intended to serve. High heels 
are uncomfortable, expensive, dangerous, and, because they throw the foot 
into an unnatural position, absolutely injurious. 
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231.— Bonnets. 

SiCALL bonnets and hats ore at the present time so nniveraally wonii and 
their fashion is so continually changing, that it is impossible to say much 
abont them. If, however, the neck and face are exposed to the weather, it 
may sometimes be necessary to adopt precautions against attacks of neuralgia, 
which the present fashions are calculated to produce. In such cases we 
advise the bathing of the face and the back of the neck every morning in 
cold water, to which a tablospoonful of Eslt and a little vinegar has been 
added, rubbing the skin dry afterwards with a coarse towel. 

232.— Weight of Clothing, &;o. 

Many women suffer a good deal from the weight of their dross, especially 
from the common habit of suspending the petticoats round the waist, so that 
the weight has to be borne on the loins. Under some circumstances, and in 
certain conditions, this is very injurious, and as it admits of a simple remedy 
should not bo tolerated. A couple of pieces of strong webbing, cut of the 
required length to serve as a pair of braces, should be made to join with a 
orosspiece to come across the shoulders. These suspenders may fasten to the 
petticoat with buttons behind and before, or a strong wire hook can easily be 
made to attach more than one article of dress. 

It is to be hoped that none of our readers need to be cautioned against 
tight-lacing, one of the most absurd habits ever suggested by vanity and 
adopted by ignorance. If they do, we can only repeat what has been urged 
a thousand times before against the practice, that a small waist is not elegant 
tested by any of the canons of taste — that if it were it would be purchased 
at too high a price if it is to be obtained by tight-lacing, which, compressing 
the most vital parts of the body, pushes the liver out of its place, iojuros the 
digestion by its effect on the stomach, and frequently deranges the action of 
the heart ; while as it sooner or later causes a red nose, it can scarcely bo 
said to improve the personal appearance of any one who indulges in it. 

It is a groat pity that persons should attempt to dross above their station 
in life. Neatness and comfort are far preferable to finery, and to sacrifice 
them to vanity is a groat mistake. Scrupulous neatness and cloanliness add 
a charm to personal appearance which nothing else can supply, and to socuro 
these should be the aim of a working-man's wife. It should be her 
endeavour to avoid slovenliness on the one side and more finery on the 
other. We really do not know which is the more objectionable j but we do 
know that unfortunately it sometimes happens that a woman who is ''dressy*' 
abroad is slovenly at home, and we con only say when it is so that it is a 
very pitiful exhibition. It may not be out of phico to add that the labouring 
olasses and peasantry^on the Continent are wiser in the matter of dress than 
the English. The French, Swiss, Norwegians, Danes, Swedes, and Dutch 
are never to be seen dressed in flimsy and easily worn-out fabrics. They sock, 
for strength and durability in articles of clothing. The Swiss peasant woars 
her all-wool Calamanoa dress for yean and always looks nice and tidy in it. 
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233.— Making Children Hardy. 

We miist not close this chapter without a word respecting thtf eomniion 
notion of making children " hardy" by keeping them without sufficient warm 
clothing. Only very strong children will be likely to survive this treatment, 
and whenever the practice is adopted frequent illness must be expected. 
Golds, coughs, congestion and inflammation of the lungs are often brought 
on in this way, and many children who are exposed to this hardening process 
grow up conflrmed invalids. 



THE TAMILT. 



Parents cannot begin too early to exercise thoughtful care for the well- 
being of their children. As soon as a woman has reason to believe that she 
is in the way to become a mother a mother^s responsibilities commence ; 
and she should remember that much that concerns the welfare of her off- 
spring is determined by her own habits before its birth. All undue excite- 
ment should be avoided ; excessive exercise and fatigue scrupulously £nia>Tded 
against; nourishing and easily-digested food should be taken in moderate 
quantities and at proper intervals, carefully abstaining from everything likely 
to disagree with the stomach. Malt liquors, as well as wine and spirits — 
notwithstanding the common prejudice in their favour as strengthening- 
should be avoided. The action of the bowels ought to be carefully regulated* 
and, when necessary, secured by gentle remedies, on no account resorting to 
the use of strong medicines excepting under professional advice. 

234.— Infancy. 

With the birth of the infant a new set of conditions arise, but the health 
of the mother and that of her child continue to be almost inseparable. The 
following directions are taken from Dr. Smith's Practical Dietary : — 

" It cannot be doubted that the proper food for an infant is the milk of 
the mother or of a properly-chosen substitute, since it is that which Nature 
has provided, and the propriety of the plan is attested by universal experience. 
This should, if possible, be the sole food until the infant has attained to at 
least three months of age. After the age of three months circumstances 
occur which render it not advisable to depend upon that source. Such are— 
the drain upon the mother, the convenience of being able to leave the infant 
for a few hours when necessary, the possibility of failure of the supply from 
illness or other cause, and the deterioration in the quality of the mother's 
milk which always occurs after a certain number of months. But, in the 
absence of any imperative reason to the contrary, the infant may be fed by 
the mother or nurse entirely until it has attained to nine or ten months of 
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age ; or it may be partly fed from other sources after three months of age, 
at the discretion of the mother. 

236.— Infant's Food. 

*' Thb most common reasons for feeding an infant are deficient supply 
of milk on the port of tho mother or nurse, and deterioration in the quality 
of the milk." Tho first of these will not bo difficult to ascertain. The 
latter is not so easily discovered j " but if the infant do not thrive, or is 
peevish, and no other cause is evident, it is always wise to assume that the 
mother's or nurse's milk is at fault ; and this will be the more likely if the 
health or state of constitution of tho mother is not good, and if the infant 
be over six months of age. 

" When food other than the mother's or nurse's milk is required it should 
be milk only — that is to say, it should consist of milk without the addition of 
bread, arrowroot, flour, biscuit, or any other substance whatever except 
sugar. The reasons for this are that the milk still contains all the elements 
of nutrition i*cquired by the child, and that the absence of a nitrogeueous 
principle in the juices of the stomach and bowels of the infant either entirely 
prevents the transformation of starchy food or greatly lessens it. When 
infants have been fed with flour, it will be found that the stools are much 
larger than is proper for an infant; and, in fact, that much of the starchy 
matter is passing off unused. This is a constant source of derangement of 
the liver and a frequent cause of fits. But much more to bo reprehended is 
the plan of feeding an infant with sop, consisting of bread or biscuit with 
water and sugar, and with only a very small quantity, if any, of milk added j for 
as the foods other than milk and sugar are not digested, and as the quantity 
of milk is insufficient alone to support the infant, it follows that starvation, 
or some approach thereto, must occur. Again, some feed infants on cream 
and water, in the belief that they are thus offering a food richer than milk ; 
but in so doing they fall into grievous error, and the child rapidly pines 
away. The explanation is that the cream is composed entirely of fat, except 
the small quantity of milk which accompanies cream when skimmed off the 
milk, and fat by itself is totally inadequate to sustain life." 

In giving milk — that is, cow's milk— it is advisable to add one half water, 
and to sweeten it with lump sugar, a piece of the size of a pea to each half-pint. 
We are speaking, of course, of good new milk, and every effort should be 
made to obtain it pure and fresh. Before the passing of the Adulteration 
Act it was very difficult to do this except in country places ; but the penalties 
Imposed by the Act have very much checked the once universal practice of 
(vateriog the milk by the dealers. 

236.— Feeding-Bottles. 

Convenient feeding-bottles, fitted with tubes and teats, may be purchased 
of the chemists, and these must be kept thoroughly clean, as a sour bottle 
and dirty teat are likely to spoU the appetite and injure the health of the 
infant. The milk may be warmed by putting the bottle into warm water, 
but it should never be made lioU 
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237.— Intervals of Food and Best. 

" The food, of whatever kind," we qnote again from Dr. Smith, " should 
be supplied at regular intervals during the day and night, but the intervals 
may be somewhat prolonged during the night. Until four to eight months 
of age, according to the development of the infant, food should be given 
every two hours during the day, and every three hours during the night, 
and if it be of the kind already mentioned no other limit need be placed upon 
the quantity than the desire of the infant. There is more usually danger of 
giving the child too little than too much milk, and if the growth be not very 
satisfactory, and the child be restless and peevish without other evident 
cause, it may be assumed that the food is insufficient in either quantity or 
quality. The quantity of food which an infant of two or three months old 
takes, when the supply is good and abundant, is not less than three pints 
during the twenty-four hours, and during the period of infancy this quantity 
is generally exceeded." 

An infant will frequently throw up a little curdled milk after being fed ; 
but imless it be formed into a mass, and the quantity be excessive, the action 
has no particular significance. It is simply a natural eflfort to relievo the 
stomach when it has received more than it can for the moment conveniently 
contain, or when the child has been thrown about a good bit to amuse it. 

238.— Weaning. 

" Ween the child has arrived at nine or ten months of age, and has been 
nursed by the mother or nurse during the whole period, it will be time for 
the supply of food from that source to cease. This is in part owing to the 
supply usually diminishing about that period, and also to some changes 
which the quality of the milk undergoes. 

" As strong broth and beef tea are given by many persons at this early 
period of life, it is necessary to add some remarks respecting them. It 
cannctbe doubted that their use is tery proper when milk cannot be obtained 
in sufficient quantity, and that they are much better foods than the sops 
which are frequently given ; but, except under medical advice, they should 
not be used to supplant milk. Whenever they are allowed as foods they 
should not be made very strong nor be given in large quantities, and they 
should retain a fair proportion of fat." 

Whilst a mother is thus supplying the nourishment required by her infant, 
it is clear that she herself must be well fed. The special reasons for objecting 
to the use of malt liquors during the period preceding the birth of the infant 
do not apply with the same force to the period of nursing, but they are 
unnecessary, and if taken at all should be used with extreme moderation. 
Spirits, however, should be altogether avoided. Everything that is taken by 
the mother affects the milk, and it is the extreme of cruelty to pollute in this 
way the nourishment of the infant. The more simple the food, the more 
regular the living, and the better the health of the nursing mother, the 
more satisfactorily will she bo enabled to meet the wants of her dependent 
offspring. 
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239.-- Registration of Births. 

Parents op occupiers of houses in which births happen are required to 
register them at the registrar's office within six weeks after the date thereof. 
For this registration no fee is charged. After that date a fee of seven 
shillings and sixpence must bo paid. No registration can bo made after six 
months. The particulars required by the registrar will be : — 



1. Date when bom. 

2. Name of the child. 

3. Boy or girl. 

4. Name of father. 

5. Name and maiden name of mother. 



6. Rank or profession of father. 

7. Signature, description, and resi- 

dence of the person giving the 
information. 

8. Date of registration. 



If a child is christened, and any additional name is then given to it, a 
certificate should be obtained of the clergyman performing the ceremony, 
for which a shilling is generally charged. This certificate must bo taken to 
the registrar within seven days after the christening. He will add the name 
to the original registration, charging one shilling for doing so. 



We have spoken elsewhere of food, clothing, and other matters relating to 
children who have passed the period of infancy. Wo have here to add a few 
words upon their moral training and general management. 

240.— Moral and Physical Training. 

Every parent would wish his children to grow up healthy and strong in 
body, dean and tidy in habit, modest, truthful, and well-behaved. What 
hope is there of their doing so if they are not properly trained ? Spoiled by 
over-indulgence, or treated with habitual harshness, subject to the caprices of 
flnotoating, uncertain tempers, surrounded by bad examples, permitted from 
their earliest years to associate with any chance companions of the street or 
ooort, nninstructed in the things most important to be kno^vn, and educated 
in those matters which it is a shame to know, thousands of children oven in 
this country have been allowed to grow up to be a curse to society, a misery 
to themselves, and a disgrace to those who neglected them. By such results 
we may measure the importance of the subject of which we are speaking. 

211.— Early Education. 

The education of a child begins early ; before he is two months old he 
learns to recognise the caressing tone and the loving smile. Day by day the 
little life expands, and the watchful mother soon finds herself engaged in 
gently teaching the first lessons of obedience and good habits. From that 
time forward the home influences are moulding the character of the child, 
developing its latent capabilities, and shaping for good or evil its chtire 
oharaoter. A great deal may bo done by judicious training in the first three 
years of a child's life, and much ought to be done j and many a child, before 
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it has reached that age« has been irrevooably ino^:"^ throagh neglect, or 
spoiled by over-indulgence or by f ossiness, and the nneqnal tempers of those 
who have had its management. 

242.— Exercise. 

Childben should have abundant exercise and be allowed to amnse them- 
selves ; they ought not to be cruel or unnecessarily rough or immodest in 
their play, but there are a great many advantages in allowing them a good 
deal of freedbm in selecting their own amusements. The delight which 
most children find in running, jumping, climbing, and throwing themselves 
about is not only natural, but, within certain limits, necessary for the proper 
development and strengthening of the muscles of the body, some of which 
will bo seldom brought into play if children are too much restrained. What- 
ever freedom is allowed, disobedience, impertinence, and untruthfulness 
must never be permitted, nor should a child be suffered to form the habit 
of waiting to be threatened before he obeys. It will need a most watchful 
care to check selfishness and to inculcate generosity, to teach the respect 
due to age, and reverence for God, to whom, from a very early age, he 
should be taught to address a few simple words of thanksgiving and prayer. 

243.— Instruction. 

As children grow up they will require other instruction, which should be made 
as easy and pleasant as possible. The age at which a child should be taught 
his letters will depend upon circumstances. If he is strong and hearty five 
will not be too early j if weak and delicate the task may be postponed. The 
little brain must not be overworked, but he should be taught the importance 
of learning, and led gradually on to acquire it. 

244.— Example. 

Again, because of its extreme importance, we must rei>eat that children 
learn by example more quickly than precept, and that parents who desire the 
wellbeing of their family should be watchful over their own behaviour^ 
From their Uves more than from their words they will learn the lessons of 
rectitude, patience, contentment, self-denial, fortitude, charity, truthf olness^ 
industryi order, and sobriety. 
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tiiFE and death, health and disease, are things over which we are permitted 
by our Creator to exercise partial control, and in proportion as men have 
observed the lawi of health the average duration of life has steadily extended. 
Briv'fly fummarised, the conditions of health arc at follow i-^Oleanlineit in 
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Aie home and its Bnrroxmdixigs, inclnding proper drainage and yentilation; 
raitable dothing ; regnlar. living, inclnding proper and snfficient food and 
rest, with moderate exercise, and avoidance of every kind of excess. Some 
of these we have already spoken of, and others we shall deal with elsewhere; 
bnt there are several points which claim our attention here. 

245.— A Warning and Illustration. 

While we write we have lying before ns A History of Bpidcmic PestiUmces, 
and it is painfol to read how many times England has been visited by plague, 
and the number of people destroyed by it. When it visited London in 1C65 
more than 7,000 persons died in a single week. How often before this it hod 
broken out in diflferent parts of the country, how widely it spread, and how 
terrible its ravages were, would take up a great many pa^es to tell. Nor 
have we space to speak of the other diseases which have devastated Europe 
since the " black death," which broke out in the reign of Edward III., and 
lasted for nine years, destroying an almost incredible number of persons. But 
the plague of 1665 is remarkable as having been up to the present time the 
last attack. The reason why the plague and other similar diseases were so 
common and destructive in former periods, and so comparatively rare and 
harmless now, may be understood by carefully reading the following passage : — 

246.— The Ancient Condition of London. 

" It was not until after the great fire of 1C66, at the rebuilding of London, 
as it were, that any nioosurcs were taken to secure the public health. In the 
year 1665, during the time of the great and terrible plague, our streets were 
narrow, and the houses, which were built of wood, closed inwards towards 
each other, one story projecting considerably above the other, till they seemed 
almost to touch each other at the top, and looking up>vards from the street 
towards the sky was very like looking up from the bottom of a well. There 
wore scarcely any sewers; the streets were damp and wet, and nearly 
everything in the shape of ofifal was thrown into them, while certain cor- 
porate bodies, the ecclesiastical authorities even, contended stoutly for the 
right of sending swine into the streets, to feed upon such garbage as they 
found plentifully therein. It would also appear that the general habits of 
the people in no way counteracted the bad effects of their faulty architecture 
by domestio cleanliness. 

"The celebrated Erasmus asserts that the interior of the dwellings in 
London were disgusting to the last degree. He plainly ascribed the * sweating 
sickness,' which was a species of plague, to the incommodious form and 
bad position of the houses, the filthiness of the streets, and the sluttishness 
within doors* In a letter to the physician of Oardinal Wolsey's^ in which 
he gives an account of the domestio habits of our countrymen in those day^ 
he says there is a degree of uncleonliness, and even of filth, portrayed, of 
which we can have no conception in our times. He continues—' The flooi! 
•re commonly of clay, strewed ^dth rushes, which were occasionally removedi 
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bnt Tuidenieath lies unmolested an ancient collection of beer, greasBi frag- 
ments of fish, spittle, the excrements of dogs, cats, and everything that was 
nasty.' Hentzer observes that even the presence-chamber of the Queen 
Elizabeth, in Greenwich Palace, was covered with hay, * after the English 
fashion ;' and Hume remarks, as a proof of the meanness of living io those 
days, ' that the comptroller of the household of Edward YI. paid only SOs. 
a year for his house in Channel-row, which, like the generality of the streets 
of London, was unpaved and undrained, and contained an accumulation of 
the ofifal and such filth as was habitually thrown into them.' 

" Sydenham, who writes of the changes produced in the amount of disease 
according to locality, the constitutions of the seasons, &c., notices that 
London in his day was ill-built, ill-drained, ill-supplied with water, and the 
neighbouring country, to the very suburbs, so badly cleared as to subject 
the inhabitants to a return of agues regtdarly in spring and autumn." 

247.— The Lesson of the Plague. 

Nothing can be much clearer than the lesson conveyed by this extract. 
When London was undrained and its inhabitants were dirty and careless in 
their habits, the plague and other diseases came every now and then and 
swept the people away by thousands. With wider streets, greater cleanliness, 
and better drainage, the health of the population has increased until the 
plague has become unknown, and the visitations of the cholera and similar 
diseases have been far less deadly. Pretty much the same may be said of all 
other cities and towns in Europe, and so surely do dirt and disease go hand 
in hand that the dirty villages and the foul neighbourhoods which now exist 
are known also as the places where sickness is most common and death more 
frequent. Even single dirty households are to be dreaded as the possible 
sources of fevers and other infectious disorders, and every person who values 
health as it deserves to be will do his best to promote the cleanliness and 
consequent health of the neighbourhood in which be lives. One important 
fact deserves to be always borne in mind that it may serve as an encourage- 
ment : — A person who observes the laws of health, although living in <m 
%mhealtlvy neigJibourhoodf is more safe from' the attacTcs of disease thom one 
who Uves in a healthy neighhov/rhood and neglects them, 

248.— Ventilation. 

One essential condition to good health is an abundant supply of fresh air ; 
without this it cannot be secured on any terms. The reason for this is that 
pure air consists mainly of a mixture of two gases, oxygen and nitrogen, and 
in the act of breathing we uae up the oxygen and the air is returned &om the 
lungs charged vnth moisture and carbonic acid gas, and totally unfit for the 
purposes of life. If, therefore, a person were to be shut up in a room from 
which none of the foul air could escape, and into which no fresh $ir could 
enter, the atmosphere would soon become unfit for respiration, and in a 
shorter or longer tiiuc> according to the size of the room, he would inevitably 
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did of Boffooation. Many instances are on record not very different from this. 
Dr. Ooombe mentions the case of two young men who died on board tho 
Magnns Troil, in Leith Harbonr, in March, 1833 : — " They had gone to bod in 
the cabin as nsnal, but had shut the door so olosoly on account of the cold 
that they were found in the morning the one dead and the other dying from 
mere want of air. Since that time," ho continues — ^that is, since the publica- 
tion of his work — " I have read in the newspapers of the day accounts of sia 
accidents precisely similar in every respect. The two last, in which two fino 
young men also perished, happened in the cabin of the sloop Mary Hardie, 
lying in Ghreenock Harbour, in November, 1840, from which it is inferred that 
such cases are by no means infrequent.'' 

Now, although instances of actual suffocation caused by breathing the samo 
air oyer and over again are sufEciently well Icnown and properly authenticated, 
they are not so common as those in which an imperfect supply of fresh air 
has produced fatal diseases. These, indeed, occur every day, and we could 
fill page after page with details. It will, however, be sufficient to point 
out here that persons living in close unventilated apartments usually suffer 
from a general lowering of their health. They become altogether less 
vigorous, less able to resist the attacks of disease, and often predisposed 
to consumption. Especially is this the case when the house is damp and 
dark, as it often is, not only in the narrow courts of our large cities, but in 
houses of a better class. Dr. Halton, whose work wo quoted in a previous 
chapter, says — 

249.— Dampness in the Dwelling. 

" In considering the physical and moral evils that accrue in a large city < 
from the neglect of tho rules of sanitary science — and the latter are neither 
less marked nor less important than the former — the physical evil is at first 
sight very unequally distributed. In the poorest and most overcrowded parts 
of the town fever abounds and tho general health is at a low standard. The 
faces of the residents in those localities are generally sallow, and their aspect 
either sullen or spiritless. Their clothing is very often damp and mouldy i 
that of the female easily torn, and therefore untidy-looking when not abso- 
lutely ragged. This is due in part, no doubt, to tho inferior character of the 
fabric when purchased, but there is an additional cause at work in the damp 
atmosphere which always exists in these crowded rooms. The air is constantly 
loaded by decaying particles, which in a short space of time penetrate clothing 
and render it liable to tear on tho slightest touch. The general charge some- 
times preferred of intentional untidiness and carelessness in the matter of 
wearing apparel on the part of the poor is therefore very often unfounded. 
The sodden character of all the back yards in these quarters, and tho accumu- 
lation of damp dirt which is always to be found in a humid climate like ours 
on floors, stairs, and passages, in tenement houses, or small overcrowded 
cottages, has a most deleterious effect on the poor children who inhabit them. 
They suffer much from cold feet from this cause, and from consequent" 
congestions of other parts, giving rise to many chronic maladies, and even in 
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some extreme cases causing permanent lameness or crippling, particnlarly ia 
those predisposed to scrofulous diseases," and it would be difficult to suppose 
any inhabitant of these localities to be in a state of non-predisposition. 

250.— Necessity for Light. 

" They all breathe bad air, and breathe it constantly ; they have little or no 
sunlight, they are often ill-fed and worse clothed; little more, indeed, is 
required. A great French pathologist found he could develop tubercular 
disease of the lungs"— that is, "consumption" — ^"in healthy rabbits by 
merely shutting them up in a dark and damp cellar for a sufficient time. 
It would not, therefore, be surprising if tubercular or scrofulous disease 
should happen to be both common and fatal in these localities, and that such 
is the fact is admitted by every one who has given the subject any attention." 
We trust our readers, acting upon the advice given in our opening chapter, 
will very carefully avoid all tenements that are anything like those described 
in this extract ; but the lesson it contains is, nevertheless, very important. 
Every room should be kept well ventilated if the family is to be healthy. 
To do this properly requires some caie, so as to avoid at the same time 
violent draughts and their consequent evils. At proper times in the day, 
when the weather will permit, the windows may be thrown wide open, and 
the air allowed to fill the rooms. At other times the upper sash of the 
window can be lowered an inch or more for the admission of fresh air. On no 
account in summer or winter should the fireplace be stopped up, either in bed- 
room or sitting-room, and if there should happen to be no fireplace in the 
bedroom the window-sash should be lowered at least an inch. Fireplaces are 
in themselves ventilators, especially when the fire is burning in them, and do 
much to purify the atmosphere ; but in a small room occupied by several 
persons, when the lamp or gas is alight, something more is generally required. 

251.— Personal Cleanliness. 

That scrupulous personal cleanliness is conducive to health is one of those 
facts about which there is no dispute ; and the artizan would find a cold bath 
every morning, if it were possible, an admirable preparation for his day's 
work. There is an intimate connection between the action of the skin and 
general health. It is not merely a covering by which the nerves are 
protected, and which therefore serves its purpose as long as it is kept soft 
and unbroken ; it is that, but it is a great deal more. From millions of small 
tubes, the openings of which are on the surface of the skin, a gentle, imper- 
ceptible perspiration is always being given off when the body is in health. 
Under certain conditions the perspiration increases in quantity, and then we 
call it "sweat." Meantime there is another process going on; the outer 
skin, or "epidermis," is continually flaking off in extremely small Bcales to 
make way for a new growth, which is as continually proceeding. Now, if a 
considerable proportion of the xninute perspiration-tabea get dogged npi • 
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great deal of matter which it is necessary for the hody to get rid of is 
thrown back. If they were all stopped up it would cause death. There is a 
onrions ease frequently mentioned in works which treat of the skin that may 
serve to illnstrate this. Some years ago in Paris, during the F6te de Boeuf 
Qras, when it is the custom to parade a large bull through the streets of the 
city, the little boy who was to ride on the animal dressed as Cupid, was, 
by way of noveltyj covered all over with gold-leaf. The gilding stopped up 
the pores of the skin, and the child died in consequence. What was done in 
this case by the gold-leaf is very often partially effected by the dried persi^i- 
ration and the minute portions given off by the epidermis, and, we are sorry 
to say, other dirt. Frequent baths prevent this, or remove the obstructions. 
But this is not all ; the application of cold water to the skin is a valuable 
stimulant, and the glow which sets in after a cold bath, when it has not been 
too long continued, is both agreeable and healthy. If, however, frequent 
baths cannot be taken, the skin should be kept clean and the body well 
rubbed onoe a day with a dry, coarse towel. 

Young children, at all events, may be frequently washed all over with soap 
and water, only taking care that they do not catch cold, and that the process 
is not made so disagreeable as to produce an inveterate dislike to cleanliness, 
which is not at all impossible. The probability is that if they are washed 
night and morning from infancy they will not feel it a hardship. 
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Ijf spite of all precautions which individuals and families can take^ 
infectious fevers, cholera, or small-pox may enter the household, and then 
the greatest attention will be necessary to prevent them from spreading, as 
they sometimes do from want of care, from family to family and house to 
house. 

252.— Small-Foz and Vaoomation«. 

Against small-pox there is one, and only one, preventive, and now that it 
if enforced by law we may hope this foul disease will disappear in the course 
of 'another generation. Unfortunately, there are a few persons scattered 
oter the country who endeavour to depreciate vaccination and counsel resist^ 
ance to the law, under a mistaken idea of duty. We give them credit f 01^ 
good motives, but cannot help regretting their excellent intentions should 
UaA to mischief. Any lengthened discussion of the sul^'ect ia these paget 
would be oat of plaoe. We have seen small-pox in its lighter and its more 
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hideous forms, and have personally suffered from it j we know what vaccina- 
tion is, and have patiently listened to the argoments against it. Deliberately 
and earnestly we wish to impress upon our readers the importance of attending 
to the early vaccination of their children. This may be done with perfect 
safety even with children only a few days old, but persons neglecting to havo 
their children vaccinated within three months of birth are liable to a penalty 
of twenty shillings, and this fine may be repeatedly imposed if vaccination is> 
still neglected. Parents should bear in mind that unvaccinated children 
under one year old scarcely ever recover from small-pox, and of unvaccinated 
children under five years of age admitted to various hospitals during the 
recent epidemic more than sixty-one in every hundred died. 

Ee-vaccination is also strongly recommended at the age of from fifteen to 
eighteen years, and in circumstances of special danger young people should 
be re-vaccinated immediately, though they may be under the ages mentioned. : 
Ee- vaccination, however, need only be performed once. This will give as' 
complete and perfect a protection as it is possible to have. Persons so re- 1 
vaccinated are less liable to take the disease than even those who have alreadyl 
had small-pox. 

253.— Scarlet Fever, Small-Pox, Typhus Fever, &c. 

Should scarlet fever, typhus fever, or small-pox attack a member of the 
family, it will of course be necessary to have a medical attendant, and to 
remember that not only Ijhe life of the patient, but the safety of others, may 
depend upon his directions being faithfully attended to. One of the first 
things to be done is to clear the room in which the person is placed of every- 
thing not absolutely required ; woollen articles especially are likely to become 
infected, and everything like carpeting, hearthrugs, •^c, should be at once 
removed, and the floor washed twice a day, the first thing in the morning and 
again in the afternoon. Ventilation especially must be looked to, so that a 
gentle current of air may be kept up to carry off the infection. This must 
be done without subjecting the patient to cold draughts. For this purpose a 
small fire should be kept burning in the fireplace, the door set ajar, and the 
window opened about an inch from the top, taking care at the same time the 
bed is so placed that the cold air may not blow in upon it. 

254.— Disinfeotants. 

PuBCHASE of the druggist a supply of permanganate of potash, or any 
other disinfectant the doctor may recommend. A teaspoonful of the per- 
manganate of potash should be mixed with two gallons of water, and kepfc 
handy for persons in attendance to wash their hands in. All linen that has 
been used by the patient should be put to soak in this liquid before being 
thoroughly washed in the ordinary manner apart from other clothes. Use 
pieces of soft rag for wiping the nose and mouth of the patient, and born 
them when done with. Wash well every cup, saucer, and basin that has 
been used. Pour a little of the water in which the permanganate of potuh 
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is mixed into the ohamber utensil after it has been used by the patient. Take 
care also that stuff dresses are not worn by any one who enters the sick-room, 
and generally exercise the greatest care possible that the disease may not 
spread. The precautions we are now recommending give a great deal of 
trouble, and are sometimes very difficult to carry out for want of room, bat 
no one has a right to let a disease loose upon a neighbourhood, and to hazard 
the health and the lives of his fellow -creatures, for the sake of avoiding 
trouble. Many cases of such unpardonable neglect have come within our 
own i>ersonal knowledge ; in some they have been followed by fatal conse- 
quences, in others the possible and probable results are terrible to think of. 

255.— Danger of Infection from Beoovering Patients. 

Small-pox and fever patients are liable to communicate disease during 
their recovery, and for some time after they are sufficiently well to 'leave 
their rooms. Pitiful cases frequently occur in which i)ersons recovering from 
such illnesses quite unconsciously carry the infection to the homes of their 
friends. It is necessary, therefore, to remember that the danger to others is 
not over because a patient is rapidly mending, and the doctor should not only 
be oonsulted but his instructions strictly followed until he pronounces the 
patient entirely free from infection. 

256.— In Case of Death. 

Should the illness terminate in death, it will be advisable to fix as early a 
period as possible for the funeral, and to have the coffin screwed down at 
once, previously putting some disinfecting powder into it. 

257.— Disinfection of Boom, &c. 

Whatever the result of the illness, the room that has been occupied by a 
small-pox or fever patient requires disinfecting. The best process is to shut 
the window, close up all the crevices in tlio room, if there are any, by 
pasting paper over them— stuff a bag up the chimney, or otherwise close it. 
Carefully stand one or two iron vessels on tiles or bricks in the middle of the 
room. Break up (rom one pound to one pound and a-half of common brim- 
stone into small pieces, and put these into the iron vessels. Moisten the 
brimstone with spirit, and set fire to it. On leaving the room close the door, 
stuff something into the keyhole, lay a roll of some kind of cloth against the 
bottom, and stop up any crevices so that the fumes of the brimstone may not 
escape. Do not go into the room again for six or eight hours. Let the 
window be opened as soon after re-entering the room as possible. Even 
after the room has been fumigated in this way it is not to be considered safe, 
and the landlord should be applied to to strip and re-paper the walls and 
whitewash the ceiling. The room should then be thoroughly washed out, 
both floor and paint, and then, but not till then, is it to bo considered 
thoroughly disinfected. 

Tn 9ome places the sanitary authorities have provided a hot-air chamber 
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in which bedding and other articles are placed to be disinfected by heat; 
where this provision has been made a notice may be sent to the officer of 
health for the district, npon receipt of which he will send for the articles 
and attend to their disinfection. Where this is not done, the bed-tick and 
mattress should be undone, and the contents spread out in the room during 
the burning of the sulphur in it. 

258.— Cholera. 

Mant of the above instructions apply to cholera cases, but the patient is 
not likely to communicate the disease during the period of his recovery, nor 
is there any necessity for disinfecting the room. The most scrupulous care, 
however, is required with respect to everything that passes from the patient, 
which should be first disinfected and then thrown away, and the sfune general 
cleanliness and attention to ventilation. Everything tliat is vomited hy, or 
comes from the bowels of a cholera patient, should he treated as if it were 
a deadly poison. 

259.— Diphtheria, Measles, Whooping Cough. 

We have classed these diseases together only for the purpose of saying of 
each, that under certain conditions they are apt to spread, and recommend 
similar precautions to those adopted in cases of cholera, especially with 
respect to matter passed from the bowels, or brought from the throat, which 
should be carefully disinfected and thrown away. In whooping-cough cases 
much mischief is done from want of care on this point. 



SICKNESS GENEEALLT. 



There are many small ailments and accidents that do not require pro- 
fessional attention ; a cut finger, a troublesome chilblain, a trifling cold, or a 
slight bum requires nothing but a little ordinary care. But whenever advice 
is needed it is best to go at once to a properly-qualified medical man. The 
chemist's shop is not the place to go for advice. It is the business of the 
chemist to sell drugs, not to prescribe ; and if he were competent to give 
advice it would not be fair to expect him to do so for the sake of selling three- 
pennyworth of medicine, and often much less. 

260.— Hospitals and Dispensaries. 

Another mistake is to go to the hospital every time advice is needed. We 
have nothing to say against hospitals ; on the contrary, we believe them to be 
very valuable institutions, but the out-patients' room of every hos^kital is 
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erowded by persons who could very well afford to pay the trifling fee required 
by a medioal man, and it often happens that people waste so muoh time in 
waiting for their torn that it wonld be far cheaper for them to pay a regular 
practitioner for his advice and medicine. If only the very poor attended the 
hospitals, or those whose cases are so peculiar as to need the advice of the 
eminent men who superintend the hospital departments, and cannot afford the 
comparatively large fee required by a physician or surgeon in high position 
and lucrative practice, all parties would be benefited and the object of these 
institations would be gained. 

261.—" Quacks." 

I&SEGULAB practitioners and '* quacks'* should always bo avoided. A very 
little acquaintance with the structure and functions of the human body would 
be quite sufficient to show how absurd their pretensions and large promises 
are. They live upon the ignoranco and gullibility of the public, and as a 
rule there is no more disreputable class of men living. 



THE SICK-EOOM. 



It is impossible to enter at any length into the subject of sick nursing, 
which would require a separate volume if treated in detail. The instructions 
given above as to ventilation require to be carried out not only in infectious 
cases but in ordinary illnesses, and a small fire in the room is generally 
advisable. Sympathy with the patient will suggest the necessity of pre- 
venting distressing noises, subduing the light, and in every way x)OSsiblo 
ministering to the comfort of the patient. The medical instructions should 
be carried out with kindly firmness, and however much the attendant may be 
tried no sign of impatience should ever be allowed to appear. 

In cooking for invalids the most scrupulous attention must be paid to the 
cleanliness of every utensil employed, and large quantities should never be 
made of any one thing. 

Never leave the food about in the sick-room. If it is not eaten at the time, 
take it away and bring it again when required. 

Do not allow the smallest particle of fat or grease to remain on the surface 
of bi'of-tea or broth. 

Take care that everything prepared is cooked nicely, so as to tempt the 
appetite. 

262.— -For a Nutritious Jelly. 

Lat six shanks of mutton, previously well soaked and washed, in a sanoe- 
pan with a little whole black pepper, a blade of mace, and half an onion; a 
onut of bread well toasted. Add three pints of water. Fat the laaoepaD 
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on the fire, and let it simmer gently for three or four hours. Strain off and 
set by to cool. This dish may be improved by adding half-a-pound of beef. 
Sheep's trotters may be cooked in a similar manner. When cold, take off 
the fat. Warm up when required. 

263.— Calf s-Foot Jelly. 

Put one calf's foot, one pint of water, and one pint of new milk into a 
dose-covered saucepan. Gently simmer for three hours. Set by to cool, 
and then remove the fat. Flavour with lemon-peel, cinnamon, mace, or 
nutmeg. Add sugar afterwards when warmed up for use. 

264.— Bread Jelly. 

Take a piece of light crumb of bread the size of a penny roll, and cut it 
into thin slices ; toast them to light brown on each side. Put into a saucepan 
and cover with a quart of cold water. Birmner gently until the liquid becomes 
a jelly. Strain through a thin cloth, and flavour while hot with a little 
lemon-juice and sugar. This may be added to tea, and if not flavoured to 
broth or beef -tea. 

265.— Chicken Broth. 

This broth, which is often strongly recommended, may be made with any 
young fowl ; but it is not only more economical but really better to get an 
old fowl and stew it " to rags," with onion, salt, and whole pepper. Skim 
and strain. 

266.— Eel Broth. 

Halp-a. POUND of small eels in three pints of water, with a small quantity 
of onion and a little whole pepper. Simmer gently until well done and the 
water is reduced to one-half. Strain. 

267.— Beef Tea. 

Cut one pound of fleshy beef without fat into pieces small enough for 
sausage-meat, and lay in a saucepan with a quart of cold water. Boil for 
about one hour. Do not let the water become reduced in cooking to less than 
one pint. Flavour with a little spice if allowable, and add a pinch of salt 
when finished. 

268.— Arrowroot. 

Mix one tablespoonful of good arrowroot with throe tablespoonfuls of cold 
water, and pour over it half-a-pin of boiling water, keeping it stirred the 
while ; add a little milk, and flavour with nutmeg or essence of lemon, and 
sugar. Arrowroot made entirely with milk is more nourishing and pleasant 
where the patient can take it. Some persons consider it an improvement to 
use milk instead of cold water in mixing. When brandy is directed to be 
given with arrowroot it is generally added in the proportion of one tea- 
spoonful of the spirit to a cupful of the arrowroot, which is then better made 
without milk. 
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269.— Tapioca. 

Wash the tapioca in cold water, and put it to soak for an hour or more, 
and then simmer nntil it becomes qnito clear. Flavour with essence of lemon 
or lemon-juice, &o., and sugar. 

270.— Gruel. 

One tablcspoonf ul of oatmoal, or Bobinson's patent groats ; mix smooth 
with two tablespoonfals .of cold water, pour over a pint of boiling water, 
stirring it all the time, put it into a cloan saucepan aud boil for ten minutes, 
keeping it well stirred. Sweeten to taste. It may bo flavoured with lemon- 
peel boiled in the gruel, or a little grated nutmeg may be put in ; but in 
these matters the taste of the patient should be consulted. When wine has 
been ordered two tablespoonf uls of sherry or port are an agreeable addition. 

271.— Barley Gruel. 

Wash two ounces of Scotch or pearl barley, and boil it in half-a-pint of 
water for ten minutes j then pour this water away and put to the barley a 
quart of fresh boiling water, and simmer until the liquid is reduced one-half ; 
then strain it off. A little lemon-peel should be boiled with the barley. 
Sugar, and, when required, a little wine, may bo added afterwards. Barley 
may be made in much less time, and quite as good, by using the prepared 
barley sold in packets. The directions are printed on the label. 

272.— Mutton Cutlet for an Invalid. 

Take oiF all the fat from a nice loin or nock cutlet of mutton ; put the 
meat into a saucepan, with two tcacupfuls of water, and a small stick of 
celery ; pepper and salt to taste. The celery should bo cut into small pieces 
before it is added to the moat. Stew this very gently for an hour and a-half. 
Carefolly skim ofif all the fat from time to time. 

273.— Mutton Broth. 

Pitt one pound of scrag of mutton into throo pints of cold water, and 
simmer gently for an hour and a half. Skim carefully, lot it cool, and take 
off all the fat from the surface and warm up as much as may be required. 
This preparation would bo very tasteless and insipid, but will agi-eo with the 
most delicate stomach. 

Pearl barley or rice is a very nice addition to mutton broth, and should be 
boiled with the meat. When vegetables can be taken, add a small turnip, 
an onion, and a piece of parsley instead of the rice. 

274-Bioe MHk. 

Well wash three tablespoonfuls of rice, put them into a saucepan with 
one quart of milk, and simmer gently until the rice is tender, stirring it from 
time to time to prevent the milk from burning. Add sugar and grated 
nutmeg. Tapioca, semolina, vermicelli, and macaroni may all be dressed in 
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275.— Lemon Water for Invalids. 

Cut a lemon into thick slices and put them into a jog. Four over boiling 
water, add lump sngar, cover closely, and set it by to cool. When cold 
strain oflf. 

276.— Toast and Water. 

Cut a slice of bread from a stale loaf and toast it to a deep brown. Pat 
it into a jug and pour boiling water over; cover closely and set aside to cool. 
Take care the bread is not bnmt. 

277.— Apple Water. 

PouE a qnart of boiling water over two large apples cnt into slices, or over 
two roasted apples. Sweeten and set by to cool, when strain. 

278.— Haw Egg. 

Break into a teacup and weU beat up a fresh-laid egg. Mix with it a 
tablespoonful of cold milk and one tablespoonf nl of boiling water ; add a 
little nutmeg and sugar, and when required a teaspoonful of brandy or a 
tablespoonful of wine. 

In boiling eggs for invalids let the white be just set ; if boiled hard they 
will disagree with the patient. 



PUNEEALS, &c. 



We should ill discharge our duty if we did not press upon the attention 
of our readers the danger, in case of bereavement, of unnecessary outlay for 
funeral ceremonies and mourning. When a funeral takes place it frequently 
happens that the resources of a family have been already severely taxed by 
the expenses attending previous illness, and can ill bear the strain of an 
additional outlay for interment. A decent funeral is imperative ; but there 
is a strong temptation to go beyond this. There is the very natural wish to 
do honour to the departed wife, child, husband, or father, and a feeling that 
the love of the survivors will be measured by the display made in taking them 
to their last resting-place. Less commendable feelings are apt to intrude 
themselves at such a time, and the half -unconscious desire to rival friends and 
neighbours often leads to a great deal of expense. We do not wish to speak 
harshly nor to judge uncharitably, but rather with kindly earnestness to 
remind all who may, at some time or other, have to commit their dead to 
the grave, that ostentation is out of place on such occasions, and that real 
80IT0W is better expressed by simplicity than elaborate display. The 
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monrners who follow ahould be iew, and the entire proceedings u plain and 
simple as possible. All nnneoossary outlay is not only waste— it helps, by 
the force of example, to keep up a system which has for many years brought 
much misery to the households of the industrious classes, inducing them to 
incur debts they have not known how to repay, and to indulge in eztraya- 
gances which impoverish the living without honouring the dead. 

Wo cannot enter at any length into the details of mourning, but it must 
be distinctly understood that our remarks respecting unnecessary display 
apply to dress as well as to the funeral carriages, attendants, &o. Good 
taste and economy both suggest the sparing use of crape, which is always an 
expensive material. The best crape is very costly, and common crape almost 
worthless. We have often seen yards upon yards of this material put on 
dresses, with the certainty of being ruined by the first fog in which it was 
worn. Nothing can be neater than a black Oobourg dress or a French twill 
worn with its own trimming, and, in case of deep mourning, a small quantity 
of good crape. 

279.— Begistration of Deaths. 

The father or mother of any child that dies, or the occupier of a house in 
which any person may die, must give notice thereof to the registrar of the 
district within five days of the occurrence. Some person who was present 
at the death should attend to give an account of the circumstances or cause 
of death to the best of his or her knowledge or belief— a relative if prcaeut. 
The particulars required on registration are : — 



C. Signature, description, and resi- 
dence of the person giving infor- 
mation. 

7. Date of registration. 



1. Date of death. 

2. Name in full. 

3. Sex and age. 

4. Bank or profession. 

5. Cause of death. 
The medical man in attendance will supply a certificate of the cause of 

death, in exchange for which the registrar will deliver to the undertaker 
without fee a certificate, which is to be given to the ofl&ciating minister. No 
dead body con be buried without such certificate under a penalty of £10. 



BENEFIT SOCIETIES— LIFE INSUEANCES 
OE ANNUITIES. 



Benefit societies are so common, and their advantages so well understood, 
that very little need be said about them. They generally undertake to give 
a weekly sum in case of illness, an amount sufficient to meet all funeral 
expenses at death, a smaller sum in case of a wife's death, and often a small 
payment on the birth of a child. It is a great drawback to many of these 
institutions that they are held at public-houses, and that they encourage (» 
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great deal of childish display ; but there can be no doubt that, when well 
conducted, they are very valuable. If a man could insure for himself and 
his wife long life without sickness, it would pay him better to put his money 
by ; but it is often the only provision he can make — or, at all events, one of 
the best he can make — for those unforeseen troubles to which all are liable. 
It is necessary, however, to be careful in the choice of a society. A good many 
promise more than they can safely undertake, and it would be a sad mis- 
fortune if, after paying in for a number of years, a man were to find himself 
in a bankrupt society at an age when no other society would admit him. 

280.— Fines. 

One other hint is worth giving. Looking over the balance-sheet of a 
large, old-established benefit society, we find that the fines amount to nearly 
one-third of the income derived from subscriptions, and we know persons 
who never pay until they have incurred double fines. The report of another 
large society, which has a deservedly high reputation, states that the entire 
cost of management is met by the fines alone, and it is a curious illustration 
of the facility with which some people get "behindhand," that in every 
similar society fines are always looked upon as a certain source of revenue. 

28l.->Post Office Annidties and Insurances. 

Proyision for sickness and death is important and commendable, but 
it does not cover the entire ground, and the payments of benefit societies at 
death leave but little for widow or orphans after funeral expenses have been 
paid. The most convenient mode of life assurance is offered by Government 
through the Post Office. The terms are easy, and there is no fear as to 
the security. By this means a workman can insure his widow or children 
one hundred pounds in the event of his death, or a lesser sum by payment of 
smaller premiums. In a similar manner he may provide for his old age by 
paying the premiums for a deferred annuity of, say, £50 a year. 

Details and tables of these insurances and annuities are given in the 
British Postal Qwide, to be obtained, price sixpence, at any money-order 
office, but the following particulars will be sufficient to show the working : — 

The premiums to be charged for the insurance of lives vary with the ages 
of the persons whoso lives are to be insured, and with the mode in which 
they are to be paid. 

282.— Life Insurance. 

The life of a man or woman in his or her thirtieth year may be insured 
for £100 under any one of the following arrangements : — 
£ s. d. 



By a single payment of . 43 3 7 
By an annual payment, 

throughout life, of . .267 
By a quarterly payment, 

throughout life, of . , 13 



£ s. d. 
By a monthly payment, 

throughout life, of . .044 
By a fortnightly payment, 

throughout life, of . .022 
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£ B. d. 
By an annnal payment, 

until the insorod person 

reaches the age of 60, of 2 13 10 
By a quarterly payment, 

until the insured person 

reaches the age of 60, of 15 



By a monthly payment, 
until the insured person 
reaches the age of GO, 
of 

By a fortnightly payment 
of 



2 G 



Smaller sums may be insured by proportionate payments, but no one of the 
periodical payments must be of less amount than two shillings. 

No one life can be insured for loss than £20 in the whole j but when a life 
has been insured for £20, further insurances may be effected on the same 
life from time to time, for any amount, until the whole sum for which it is 
insured amounts to £100. 

If, after having duly made his payments for a period of five years, the 
insured person shall be unable to continue, or shall desire to discontinue, 
such payments, a portion of the premiums paid by him (which portion will in 
no case be lees than one-third of the whole sum paid by him) will be returned 
to him. 

283.— Immediate Anniiities. 

Thb sums to be charged for the purchase of immediate annuities will 
vary with the age and sex of the person on whose life the annuity is to 
depend:— 



A man aged G5 can pur- 
chase an immediate an- 
nuity of £10, payable 
half-yearly, for . 

A woman of the same age 
can purchase a like an- 
nuity for • 



8. d. 



88 18 4 



103 16 8 



£ s. d. 

A man aged 70 can purchase 
on immediate annuity of 
£10, payable half-yearly, 
for 73 3 4 

A woman of the same ago 
can purchase a like an- 
nuity for . . . 84 19 3 



284.— Deferred Annuities. 

The sums to be charged for the purchase of deferred annuities, or deferred 
monthly allowances, will vary with the age and sex of the person on whose 
life the annuity or monthly allowance is to depend ; and with the length of 
the term for which the annuity is deferred (or, in other words, with the 
number of years which are to pass before the commencement of the 
annuity), and with the conditions of the contract as to the mode of purchase, 
mode of payment, and return or non-return of purchase money. 

When the condition of the contract is to be that no part of the purchase 
money shall, in any event, be returned : — 



A man aged 30 may pur- 
chase a deferred annuity 
of £10, to commence on 
his reaching the age of 



£ 8. d. 



£ B. d. 
GO, and to be payable 
half-yearly, either by an 
immediate payment of • 21 18 4 
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£ 8. d. 
by an immediate pay- 
ment of . . . .32 
Or by an annual payment, 
np to 60, of . . . 1 17 



8 4 



£ 8. d. 
Or by an annual payment, 

until ho reaches the ago 

of 60, of . . . .18 4 
A woman of like age may up to 60j of . • . 1 17 

purchase a like annuity 
and a man aged 30 may purchase a deferred allowance of £2 7s. 3d. per 
month, to commence when he reaches the age of 60, by a payment, until ho 
reaches that age, of 8s. per month j and a woman of like age may, by a like 
payment of 8s. per month, purchase a deferred allowance of £1 16s. 7d., to 
commence when she reaches the age of 60. 

285.— Return of Purchase Money. 

When the condition of the contract is that, in the event of the death of 
the person on whose life the annuity or allowance is to depend before the 
commencement of the annuity or allowance, the purchase money is to bo 
returned to his representatives, and that if the purchaser at any time before 
the commencement of the annuity or allowance is unable to continue, or 
wishes to discontinue, the purchase, the purchase money shall be returned 
to him, the price charged will be higher than when no such condition 
is made. 

£ 8. d. 



Under this condition, a man 
aged 30 may purchase a 
deferred annuity of £10, 
to commence when he 
attains to 60 years of age, 
and to be payable half^ 
yearly, either by an im- 
mediate payment of . 40 9 -2 



Or by an annual payment, 
until he attain? to 60 
years, of . 

And a woman of like age 
may purchase a like an- 
nuity, either by an im- 
mediate payment of . 47 

Or by an annual payment of 2 



2 10 



10 

7 6 



and a man aged 30 may purchase an allowance of £1 14s. 2d. per month, to 
commence when he attains the age of 60 years, by a monthly payment of 
8s. ; and a woman of like age, by a like payment, until she reaches the age of 
60 years, may purchase an allowance of £1 9s. 4d. per month. 

The annuity or monthly allowance granted on any life must not exceed 
£50 per annum, or £4 3s. 4d. per month ; but purchasers need not purchase 
the whole amount of such annuity or allowance at one time. They may 
begin by purchasing such port as they can afford to purchase, and go on 
increasing their purohases from time to tune as their ciroumstances will 
permit. 

Husband and wife may each be insured to the full amount of £100, and 
may each purchase an annuity of £50 or a monthly allowance of £4 Ss. 4d. 
Any two persons may purchase an annuity on their joint livesi with or without 
oontinuanoe of the annuity to the survivor. 

Persons contracting for the insorance of their Hvesj or for the purchase of 
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azumitieB or monthly allowanoes, will bo allowed to pay their periodioal 
premiums or iiiBtahnents of purchase money at such of the post offices, 
which have been or may hereafter be opened for the purpose, as will suit 
them best. 



HEALTH IN THE WOEKSHOP. 



Health and comfort at home are intimately connected with, and greatly 
dependent upon, health, temperance, and economy in the workshop, and on 
the moral habits of the artizan himself; a few words on each of theso 
sul:|jeots will not, therefore, be out of place. 

286.— Ventilation. 

The conditions under which daily labour is performed have much improved 
of late years, and the ventilation, light, and drainage of workshops and 
factories have been better attended to. Much, however, remains to be done, 
and much more would have been efTcotod if the men themselves had been 
more alive to their own interests. In many cases masters and men alike 
appear to be ignorant of the simplest laws of health, or indifTercnt to the 
mischief which their violatiou produces. A curious illustration came under 
our observation a short time ago. Additional accommodation being required 
in a large printing-office, two rooms were added, one above the other, each 
room to contain more than twenty men, lighted at their work by a sufficient 
number of gas-burners. The ventilation was supposed to have received 
proper attention, and the whole arrangement was carried out by the builder 
to the satisfaction of the firm and the district surveyor. All parties, however, 
overlooked the foot that, as the communication between the two rooms was 
by an open staircase, nearly the whole of the foul air from the lower room 
passed directly upwards, to be breathed again by the unfortunate workmen 
employed above. A more efficient " death-trap" could hardly have been con- 
trived, and nothing that human skill could devise would prevent the arrange- 
ment from being fatal to men continually working under such conditions. 

What was so flagrantly done in this case is common enough in a modified 
degree where men are engaged in indoor occupations of various kinds. The 
result is that health is impaired, and not unfrequently the seeds of disease 
are implanted, to bear the painful fruits of protracted sickness and death. 

It if quite true that some trades are in themselves unhealthy, and in 
following them the workman if exposed to dangers against which tiiere is no 
infallible protection, but generally speaking more is to be apprehended from 
tha oonditions under which labour is performed than from the oooupatioD 
ittalf . Begular living, strict personal cleanliness, and sobriety, are essential 
to health under any oondition, and if in addition to these a fair amount of 
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fresh air and proper warmtli in the workshop can be secured, with moderate 
hoars and snfficient exercise, most indoor trades can be pursued with safety. 
In a few branches of industry special precautions are necessary, and some 
are so essentially unhealthy that it is a matter of wonder that men can be 
found to engage in them, and to bring up their children to the same occupa- 
tions. With these we cannot deal here, our object being to suggest the 
common and commonly-neglected precautions, without attention to which 
occupations perfectly healthy in themselves become dangerous. 

When the employment is carried on in a workshop, see that the room is 
sufficiently and carefully ventilated. 

287.— Draughts. 

In admitting fresh air, avoid cold draughts from open doors and windows. 
It is better generally to lower the sashes of several or all the windows a little 
than to throw any of them down except in very hot weather. Even fresh air 
is purchased too dearly when it is obtained at the expense of a severe cold. 

288.— Foul Air, 

Bememb£& reasonably pt/re air is required, and where the attempt to 
ventilate a room brings in air loaded with stench from urinals and closets, 
seek employment elsewhere. 

289.— Personal Cleanliness. 

Never eat with unwashed hands. This precaution is especially necessary 
for all workmen who have to handle lead and copper; for painters, glaziersi 
paperhangers, and all persons employed in repairing and decorating houses, 
and for everybody who has to handle garments new or old ; in fact, we do 
not know of any employment in which this precaution can safely be neglected. 
Many diseases may be, and sometimes are, introduced into the system in this 
way, and the invariable habit of washing the hands before eating is not so 
common as could be wished. 

290.— Temperance. 

Whatever difference of opinion there may be respecting the value of 
alcoholic drinks, there is none as to the importance of temperance. Even 
those who give way to intemperate habits do so against their better judgment, 
and are obliged to acknowledge the misery to which their infatuation leads. 
The drunkard's home cannot be a happy one ; the disgusting and expensive 
habit in which he indulges impoverishes and pollutes it; his children are bom 
and grow up under influences which too often blight their whole existence, 
and his wife, to say the least, loses that respect for her husband which it 
should be his endeavour to secure and retain. 

There are, however, many men who are seldom or never " intoxicated" in 
the ordinary sense of the term, but who yet drink a great deal, and a great 
deal more than is good for Vealth or than they con properly afford. A shilling 
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a day is a very oomxnon sum for worldng mon to spend reg^olarly for drink 
alone, and it is a very serious qnestion whether such an amount ought to be 
withdrawn from the family purse for such a purpose. Wo should say 
decidedly not, and that no rational estimate of the value of malt liquors or 
spirits would justify the outlay. 

The drinking habits of working men are often formed through the thought- 
less imitation of others, and from a notion of good-fellowship, until an un- 
healthy appetite is produced and the craving for drink becomes all but 
irresistible. The same morbid craving for stimulants may be the cousequence 
of working in the bad air of improperly-ventilated rooms, and it is one of the 
unhappy results of a free use of alcoholic drinks that thoy soom to supply a 
remedy against the exhausting effects of a bad atmosphere without doing so. 

291.— Alcoholic Drinks. 

The actual nourishment contained in beer and ale is very small ; in gin, 
brandy, rum, and similar drinks there is practically none whatever. None of 
these liquors, therefore, are foods, and we would counsel our readers to avoid 
spirits under all circumstances, and even in small quantities, on the ground of 
health as well as economy, and to use beer and ale with extreme moderation. 
Taken beyond moderation, even short of intoxication, they ore ii^jurious, and 
nothing is really lost by doing without them altogether. 

One mischief produced by compliance with the general drinking habits is 
an artificial and unnatural thirst, often encouraged by an excessive use of 
salt with food and immoderate smoking. Salt is absolutely necessary to 
health, and we have nothing to say against the moderate use of tobacco j but 
either in excess produces distressing symptoms. Do not provoko thirst, and 
do not drink without being thirsty, and where an artificial thirstinees has 
been created by indulgence endeavour to overcome it. Remember especially 
that a constant craving for stimulants means that the laws of health have 
been violated somehow, and make it a matter for serious consideration, and 
if the cause and remedy aie not clear seek medical advice. 

292.— Home. 

" An Englishman loves his home," said a friend to us the other day, ** and 
if it is made comfortable he will spend his evening with his family rather 
than elsewhere." It is a pity the remark admits of so many exceptions as it 
does, that so many men should neglect home when it is comfortable, and so 
many more husbands and wives forget how much depends upon the care and 
behaviour of each. A man should remember that his wife is not his servant 
but his helpmate, with a claim upon his companionship, that she has given 
up her early home that she may share his life and his fortunes, in sickness 
and health, "for better or for worse." He should therefore make her 
the sharer of his pleasures as well as his troubles, her happiness should be his 
constant care, and it ought to be his endeavour to insure her respect and retain 
her affection, without which domestic happiness is only a name. 

H 
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On the other hand, the wife should bear in mind that her husband has a 
strong claim npon her affection, sympathy, and attention. In asking her to 
become his wife he has entrusted to her the main part of his earthly interests, 
and upon her care they will mostly depend. She should recollect that 
the happy fireside and the home affections are the chief rewards of labour, 
and that where these are wanting the charms of life are hopelessly 
diminished. 

In the family both husband and wife will find a further and tender bond 
of sympathy, and in united care for the interests of their children they will 
discover many subjects for mutual consideration and counsel. 

293.— Evening Occupations. 

It would heighten the attractions of home, and help further to overbalance 
any that could possibly be presented by the public-house, if every man 
cultivated some special taste, or, to use a common expression, "had a hobby." 
Books, for instance, are cheap ; a few well-filled shelves are within the reach 
of most working men, and a taste for reading would never leave a man without 
the means of spending a pleasant evening at home. We have known labouring 
men cultivate a taste for mathematics, and find in their study a delightful 
occupation for spare time. Others whom we know have pursued various 
branches of science, and have made severe personal sacrifices to obtain the 
means of continuing their studies. Others, of a more social turn of mind, to 
whom mental effort is not attractive, need not go away from home for its 
indulgence. Within reasonable limits, and with a due regard to household 
convenience, a wife will generally welcome a husband's friends and enjoy the 
society of those whom he thinks worthy of being introduced to his fireside. 

Some men are fond of games of skill, and in such recreations as chess 
they will find exercise for all their ingenuity. Music has its charms for some, 
and we have known it studied and practised with great enjoyment in the 
home circle. Drawing, pen-and-ink sketching, water-colour drawing, suit 
many persons, and we confess we do not sympathise with and scarcely 
understand the man who, with all the varied pursuits within his reach of 
which we have only enumerated a few, can turn away from a comfortable 
home and linger about the bar, the taproom, or the parlour of a liquor- 
establishment. 

There is much higher ground upon which we might put a great dejil of the 
advice we have ventured to give. The Hebrew king who said, " The fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of wisdom," was a close observer of men and 
things, and the remembrance and reverence of God, under whose laws we 
live, and whose will is expressed by them as well as in His word, would most 
surely lay a firm foundation for human happiness. Moral character and 
physical well-being, although the connection is sometimes obscure, are in- 
separably united, and we close these chapters with the ancient exhortation, 
" In thy ways remember" God, "and He shall direct thy paths." 
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294.— Aperient Mixture. 

DissoLYV an onnoe of Epsom salts in half-a-pint of sonna-tGa. Take a 
qnarter of the mixture as a dose, and repeat it in three or four hours if 
necessary. 

296.— Compound Rhubarb Pills. 

Compound rhubarb pills, two for a doso, can bo purchased at any chemist's, 
and are much milder, and often more satisfactory, than the above. 

296.— Blister. 

Blistsb compound should bo spread just thickly enough to conceal the 
surface of the linen upon which it is put. When it has drawn sufficiently 
take it oiF carefully, clip the bladder with a pair of scissors ; press the water 
out with a soft clean rag. Keep the part covorod with lard or spermaceti 
ointment, spread upon soft linen, until it is healed. If lard is used it should 
first bo melted in boiling water and set aside to get cold, after which the 
water is to be poured off and the lard will be ready for use. Prepare the 
dressing before taking off the blister, that the part blistered may be kept 
from the cold. 

297.— Bread-and-Water Poultice. 

Fur boiling water in a basin, over a slice of crumb of bread, and cover 
with a plate. When the broad has soaked up as much water as it will absorb, 
drain off the remainder. Put the pulp half-an-inch thick upon folded linen, 
and apply it at about the temperature of a warm bath, having previously 
beaten up with it a piece of lard the size of a small nut. If it gets dry drop 
a little warm water on it to moisten. A thin piece of muslin between the 
poultice and the skin is often an advantage. 

298.— Fomentations. 

These should be as hot as can comfortably be borne, and, to insure effect, 
should be repeated every half-hour. Warm fluids are applied in order to 
render the swelling which accompanies inflammation less painful, by the 
greater readiness with which the sldn yields, than when it is harsh and dry. 
They are of various kinds ; but the most simple, and often the most useful, 
that can be employed, is warm water. Another kind of fomentation is com- 
posed of dried poppy-heads, four ounces. Break them to pieces, empty out 
the seeds, put them into four pints of water, boil for a quarter of an hour ; 
then strain through a cloth or sieve, and keep the water for use. Oamomile- 
flowers, hemlock, and many other plants, may be boiled, and the part 
fomented with the hot liquor, by means of flannels wetted with the decoction. 
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299.— Burns or Scalds. 
Coyer the part aflfeoted immediately with a good coating of floor, or with 
powdered whiting, or cotton wool with flour dredged well into it. If the 
bom 18 severe seek surgical advice. 

300.— Bruises. 

In cases of slight bruises, which simply cause numbness, the part should 
bo kept at rest. The best application for a bruise is moist warmth ; therefore 
a warm bread-and-water poultice in hot moist flannels should be put on, as 
they supple the skin. If the bruise be severe, and near a joint, medical men 
generally apply leeches over the bruised part (except in the case of young 
children), and afterwards a poultice. If the bruise be upon the knee or 
ankle, walking should not be attempted till it can be performed without pam. 

301.— Scratches. 

ScBATCHES should be covered and protected, and kept clean and dry. 
Should inflammation sot in, a large bread-and-water poultice should be 
applied. 

302.— Chilblains. 

The best way to prevent chilblains is to keep the hands and feet warm, to 
take sufficient exercise to keep up the circulation, and to avoid anything like 
a sudden change from cold to heat. If a chilblain be not broken, a good 
remedy is to employ friction — rub with soap liniment, or with equal parts of 
lead lotion and camphorated spirit. When the chilblain is broken, dress with 
chalk and tallow — not the grease of candles, which is often poi8onoa»^-K>r 
with Turner's cerate spread on lint. 

303.— In-growing 19'ails. 

Keep the nails cut straight across the tops, when, owing to pressure upon 
the nail, the edges are sometimes forced into the flesh. Scrape the back of 
the nail with a piece of ordinary window-glass, and it will become so thin, 
that, being unable to resist the pressure, it will naturally flatten. 

304>.— Lacerations and Cuts. 

Simple or clean cuts only require the edges of the wound to be placed in 
their exact situation, drawn close together, and secured by one or two slips of 
adhesive plaster, having previously washed the wound with cold water till 
the bleeding was stopped, and cleansed it from all dirt. When the cut has 
been made with a dirty knife it may be dangerous, and it is better in such 
cases to suck the dirt out of the wound. 

305.— Abscesses 

Should be poulticed with bread and water, and may be fomented with a 
decoction of mallows, poppy-heads, or camomiles. The formatiou of 
abscesses is generally an indication that medical treatment is required, and 
it often saves much pain to have them lanced. 
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306.— Infants' Cries. 

The cry of a cliild snfforing from cronp is ringing, and often liko tho 
crowing of a cock; in hungor, ifc is fretful and Trailing; in caraoho, sharp 
and piercing ; in bronchitis, the cry is gruff and rattling from phlegm. When 
Buffering from inflammation of the Inngs a child moans, but is rarely heard 
to ory ; when teething, tho cry is sharp and fretful ; and in inflammation of 
the head it is a piercing shriek. 

307.— Sprains. 

Simple sprains should bo treated with foraontations, and as much rest 
given to the part affected as possible. 

308.— For a Simple Cold 

Put the feet in hot water and mustard, drink a warm basin of gruel, with 
as much powdered nitre as will lie on a shilling in it, before retiring to rest, 
and take a purgative in the morning. 

309.— Linseed Meal Poultice. 

Abeanethy recommends the following : — " Scald your basin by pouring a 
little hot water into it; then put a small quantity of finely-ground linseed- 
meal into the basin, pour a little hot water on it, and stir round briskly 
until you have well incorporated them ; add a little more meal and a little 
more water ; then stir it again. Do not let any lumps remain in the basin, 
but ^tir the poultice well, and do not be sparing of your trouble. What you 
do next is to take as much of it out of the basin as you may require, lay it 
on a piece of soft linen, and lot it be about a quarter of an inch thick.'' Tho 
modem practice, however, is to spread the poultice very thinly j in this case, 
of course, it requires renewing of tener. 

310.— Mustard Poultice. 

Mix equal parts of dry mustard and linseed-meal in warm vinegar. When 
the poultice is wanted weak, warm water may be used for the vinegar ; and 
when it is required very strong, mustard alone, without any linsecd-moal, is 
to be mixed with warm vinegar. Mustard plasters are now prepared in a 
dry form, like sheets of paper ; these require to be immersed in water, hot or 
cold, and laid on the part affected — ^thus a mustard plaster may be had in a 
moment. 

311.— Caution in Visiting Sick-Booms. 

Never venture into a sick-room if you are in a violent perspiration (if you 
are likely to remain there) ; for tho moment your body becomes cold it is in 
a state likely to absorb infection and give you the disease. 

Do not visit a sick person, especially if the disease is contagions, with an 
empty stomach. 

In attending a sick person place yourself whero tho air passes from tho 
door or window to the bed ; not between the bed and tho fire. 

Be very careful, in cases of whooping-cough, that your clothoa do not tA^\sK 
anything thrown np by tlio child. 
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3i2.--Bates of Postage. 

Inland LETTERS.~For a letter not ex. 1 oz. 

For a letter ex. 1 oz. but not 
„ 2 oz. „ 

„ 4 oz. .„ 

„ 6oz. „ 

, „ 8oz. „ 

„ 10 oz. „ 

Any letter exceeding the weight of 12 oz. will be liable to a postage of Id. 
for every ounce, or fraction of an ounce, beginning with the first ounce. A 
letter, for example, weighing between 14 and 15 ounces, must bo prepaid 
fifteenpence. 

Inland Book and Sample Post. — Inland book packets or samples are 
limited to the same dimensions as inland letters — viz., one foot six inches in 
length, nine inches in width, and six inches in depth, and to a maximum 
weight of 5 lbs., at the rate of Id. for every 4 oz. or part thereof. Any book 
pEM^ket, which may be found to contain a letter or communication of the 
nature of a letter, not being a circular letter or not wholly printed, or any 
indosure sealed, or in any way closed against inspection, or any other inclosure 
not allowed by the regulations of the Book Post, will be treated as a letter, 
and charged with double the deficiency of the letter postage. 

Newspaper Bates. — The following are the rates of postage on registered 
newspapers '.—Prepaid Rate. On each newspaper, whether posted singly or 
in packet, one halfpenny ; but a packet containing two or more registered 
newspapers is not chargeable with a higher rate of postage than that charge- 
able on a book packet of the same weight — ^viz., one halfpenny for every 2 oz. 
or fraction of 2 oz. 

Money Orders are issued at the chief district offices and at the branch 
offices, Lombard-street and Oharing-cross, between 10 a.m. and 4 p.m.; on 
Saturdays between 10 a.m. and 1 p.m.; at other branch offices and receiving- 
houses in the town districts between 10 a.m. and 4 p.m.; at branch offices in 
the suburban districts between 10 a.m. and 5 p.m. ; and at receiving-houses in 
the suburban districts between 9 a.m. and 6 p.m. On Saturdays savings 
bank deposits are received at all receiving offices until 8 p.m. 
The charge for inland money orders is : — 

For sums of £5 and under £6 . 7d. 
„ „ £6 „ £7. 8d. 

„ „ £7 „. £8. 9d. 
„ £8 „ £9 . lOd. 
„ „ £9 „ £10. Ud. 
^, „ £10 . • . l0. 



For sums under 10s. . . .Id. 
„ of 10s. and under £1 . 2d. 

„ £1 „ £2 . 3d. 

„£2 „ £3 . 4d. 

„ „£8 „ £4 . 5d. 

,, „£4 „ £6 . 6d. 
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3a 


— 4 9 


38 


--0 4 


SS 


— 7 11 


m 


— 9 6 


3S 


— 4 lOi 


3y 


— 6 


39 


- 8 14 


39 


— 9 9 


40 


^60 


40 


— OS 


40 


— 8 4 


40 


— 10 


41 


- B 14 


41 


— 6 10 


41 


- a 6i 


41 


— 10 3 


43 


— 5 3 


m 


- 7 


42 


— 8 


42 


— 10 


43 


— 5 4^ 


43 


— 7 2 


43 


— 8 ll4 


43 


— 10 9 


^1 


— 5 6 


44 


— 7 4 


44 . 


— 9 2 


44 


— 11 


45 


— 6 7i 


45 


- 7 


45 


- 9 44 


45 


— 11 3 


46 


^59 


4Q 


- 7 8 


46 


— 9 7 


46 


— 11 6 


4r 


— 5 lOi 


47 


— 7 10 


47 


— 94 


47 


— 11 9 


d8 


■-6 


43 


— 8 


43 


— 10 


48 


— 12 


49 


- 6 IJ 


49 


— 8 3 


m 


— 10 24 


49 


— 12 3 


50 


— G 8 


50 


— 8 4 


m 


— 10 5 


50 


— 13 6 


51 


- G 41 


51 


— 8 6 


51 


— 10 74 


51 


— 12 9 


m 


— 6 6 


52 


— 8 8 


52 


— 10 10 


52 


— 13 


m 


^ 6 74 


53 


— 8 10 


53 


— 11 oi 


53 


— 13 3 


&4 


— 6 9 


54 


— 9 


&4 


^ 11 3 


54 


— IS 6 


^ — e 10^ 


55 


— 2 


55 


-11 54 


55 


— IS 9 


36/ 


— 7 1 


56 


- 9 4 


&ft 


— 11 S 


5G 


-- 14 



READY RECKONER. 



lOS 





did. 




4d. 






4id. 




6d. 


No. 


£ 3. d. 


No. 


£ 


8, 


d. 


No. 


£ s. d. 


No. 


£ 8, d. 


1 


3i 


1 


— 


— 


4 


1 


4i 


1 


5 


2 


7 


2 


— 


.. 


8 


2 


9 


2 


10 


3 


10^ 


8 


— 


1 





3 


- 1 U 


8 


- 1 8 


4 


— 1 2 


4 


— 


1 


4 


4 


— 1 6 


4 


— 18 


5 


- 1 5i 


5 


— 


1 


8 


5 


— 1 lOi 


5 


— 21 





-19 


6 


— 


2 





6 


-28 


6 


— 2 6 


7 


— 2 Oi 


7 


— 


2 


4 


7 


- 2 7k 


7 


-2 11 


8 


— 24 


8 


— 


2 


8 


8 


-80 


8 


— 3 4 


9 


— 2 7i 


9 


— 


3 





9 


- 3 4i 


9 


— 3 9 


10 


- 2 11 


10 


— 


3 


4 


10 


-39 


10 


— 42 


11 


- 3 2i 


11 


— 


3 


8 


11 


- 4 li 


11 


— 47 


12 


- 3 6 


12 


— 


4 





12 


-46 


12 


— 50 


13 


— 8 9i 


13 


— 


4 


4 


13 


— 4 10^ 


13 


— 5 5 


14 


- 4 1 


14 


— 


4 


8 


14 


- 5 3 


14 


— 5 10 


15 


- 4 4i 


15 


— 


5 





15 


- 5 7i 


15 


— 6 3 


16 


— 4 8 


16 


— 


5 


4 


16 


- 6 


16 


— (> 8 


17 


- 4 1U 


17 


— 


5 


8 


17 


— 6 4^ 


17 


— 7 1 


18 


- 5 3 


18 


— 


6 





18 


- 6 9 


18 


- 7 6 


19 


— 5 6i 


19 


— . 


6 


4 


19 


- 7 U 


19 


— 7 11 


20 


— 5 10 


20 


— 


6 


8 


20 


- 7 6 


20 


— 8 4 


21 


- 6 U 


21 


— 


7 





21 


- 7 10|t 


21 


— 8 9 


22 


- 6 5 


22 


— 


7 


4 


22 


- 8 3 


23 


— 9 2 


23 


— 6 8i 


23 


— 


7 


8 


23 


- 8 7i 


23 


- 9 7 


24 


- 7 


24 


— 


8 





24 


- 9 


24 


— 10 


25 


— 7 3i 


25 


_ 


8 


4 


25 


- 9 4i 


25 


— 10 5 


26 


- 7 7 


26 


— 


8 


8 


2(> 


- 9 9 


26 


— 10 10 


27 


- 7 10i 


27 


— 


9 





27 


— 10 li 


27 


— 11 3 


28 


— 8 2 


28 


— 


9 


4 


28 


— 10 6 


28 


— 11 8 


29 


— 8 5i 


29 


— 


9 


8 


29 


— 10 m 


29 


-13 1 


30 


— 8 9 


30 


— 


10 





30 


-11 3 


30 


— 12 6 


81 


— 9 Oi 


31 


— 


10 


4 


31 


-U 7i 


31 


— 12 11 


32 


— 9 4 


32 


— 


10 


8 


82 


— 12 


32 


— 13 4 


83 


- 9 7i 


33 


— 


11 





33 


— 12 4^ 


33 


— 13 9 


84 


-9 11 


34 


— 


11 


4 


3i 


— 12 9 


34 


— 14 2 


35 


-10 2h 


35 


— 


11 


8 


35 


— 13 U 


35 


-14 7 


36 


— 10 C 


36 


— 


12 





36 


— 13 6 


36 


— 15 


37 


— 10 9i 


37 


— 


12 


4 


37 


— 13 m 


37 


— 15 5 


38 


-11 1 


38 


— 


12 


8 


38 


— 14 3 


33 


— 15 10 


39 


-11 4^ 


39 


— 


13 





39 


-14 7i 


39 


— 16 3 


40 


-11 8 


40 


— 


13 


4 


40 


— 15 


40 


— 16 8 


41 


— 11 Hi 


41 


— 


13 


8 


41 


— 15 4.^ 


41 


-17 1 


42 


— 12 3 


42 


— 


14 





42 


— 15 9 


42 


— 17 6 


43 


— 13 6^ 


43 


— 


14 


4 


<13 


— 16 li 


43 


— 17 11 


41 


— 12 10 


44 


— 


14 


8 


4i 


— 16 6 


4i 


— 18 4 


45 


— 13 li 


45 


— 


15 





'15 


— 16 m 


45 


— 18 9 


4(> 


— 13 5 


46 


— 


15 


4 


46 


— 17 3 


4(» 


— 19 2 


47 


— 13 8i 


47 


— 


15 


8 


47 


- 17 7h 


47 


— 19 7 


48 


— 14 


48 


— 


16 





48 


— 18 


48 


10 


49 


— 14 3^ 


49 


— 


16 


4 


49 


— 18 4^ 


49 


10 5 


50 


-14 7 


50 


— 


16 


8 


50 


— 18 9 


50 


I 10 









Fractional Parts. 






d. 




d. 




d. 


2oz. . 


. 01 


2oz. 


. . Oi 


2oz. . 


:n 


4oz. . 


. 1 


4 oz. 


. , 1 


4oz. . 


8 01. . 


. li 


8oz. 


. . 2 


8oz. . 


. 2i 





(7. 


2oz. . 


. oj 


4oz. . 


. U 


8oz. . 


. 2i 



loei 



mADY BBCKONER. 





6id. 




ed. 






6id. 




7d. 


Mo, 


^ $. d. 


No, 


£ s. 


d. 


No. 


£ ^. i. 


No. 


! £ s. ± 


1 


— - 5i 


1 


^ , — 


G 


1 


Bk 


1 


7 


2 


U 


2 


— 1 


a 


2 


— 1 1 


3 


— 1 a 


a 


— 1 4t 


3 


— I 


6 


3 


- I 7^ 


3 


— 1 9 


4 


— 1 10 


4 


— 2 





4 


— 2 2 


4 


— 2 4 


5 


— 3 3| 


5 


— 3 


6 


5 


— 3 8i 


5 


— 3 11 


U 


— 3 





" 3 





6 


"33 


G 


— 3 6 


7 


— 3 2i 


7 


— 3 





7 


— 3 Ot 


7 


— 4 1 


i3 


— 3 8 


8 


— 4 





8 


— 4 4 


8 


— 4 8 


y 


- 4 U 


9 


— 4 


*> 


9 


— 4 m 





— 5 3 


10 


- 4 7 


10 


— 5 


u 


10 


— fi 5 


10 


— 5 10 


H 


— 6 Oi 


11 


— 6 


6 


11 


— 6 lU 


11 


— 6 5 


13 


— 5 6 


12 


— 6 





12 


— C 6 


12 


- 7 


13 


— 5 IH 


13 


— G 


a 


13 


- 7 Hi 


la 


- 7 7 


l\ 


— fi 5 


14 


- 7 





14 


-77 


14 


— 8 2 


15 


— G 10^ 


15 


— 7 


6 


15 


-an 


15 


— 8 9 


16 


— 7 4 


16 


— 8 





16 


— as 


iQ 


— 4 


17 


— 7 Oi^ 


17 


— 8 


{J 


17 


^ 9 2i 


U 


— 11 


18 


— 8 3 


18 


— 





IS 


— 9 


18 


— 10 G 


10 


— a et 


lU 


— 9 


G 


19 


— 10 3i 


19 


— 11 1 


2(] 


— 2 


20 


— 10 





i20 


— lU 10 


20 


— 11 8 


31 1 


— 9 7t 


SI 


— 10 


ti 


21 


- 11 41 


21 


— 12 3 


a-a 


— 10 1 


23 


— 11 





23 


— 11 11 


22 


— 13 10 


23 


— 10 6i 


n 


— 11 


ti 


23 


" 12 5^ 


23 


— 13 5 


2Ji 


— 11 


34 


— 12 





24 


— 13 


34 


— 14 


25 


— il 6^ 


35 


- V2 


a 


25 


— 13 61 


25 


^ 14 7 


26 


— 11 11 


3« 


— 13 





20 


— 14 1 


3tJ 


^ 15 a 


^7 


— 13 4i 


27 


— 13 


G 


27 


-14 7k 


27 


— 15 y 


23 


— IS 10 


28 


— 14 





28 


— IB a 


23 


— 16 4 


SO 


— 13 3^ 


So 


— 14 


6 


29 


— 15 81 


20 


— Ifi 11 


30 


— 13 9 


30 


— IS 





30 


— IG 3 


30 


— 17 G 


31 


" 14 3i 


31 


— 15 


G 


31 


— IG 9i 


31 


" 18 1 


ai 


— 14 8 


32 


— IG 





33 


— 17 4 


32 


— 18 8 


33 


— 15 1^ 


33 


— 10 


G 


35 


— 17 m 


33 


— 30 3 


34 


— IS 7 


34 


~ 17 





' 34 


— 18 5 


34 


— 19 10 


35 


— ifi oi 


35 


- 17 





35 


— 18 111 


35 


10 5 


-3i3 


— 16 6 


30 


— 18 





30 


— 10 6 


30 


110 


37 


— 16 lU 


37 


— 18 


G 


37 


1 01 


37 


1 1 7 


3S 


— 17 B , 


33 


— 10 





38 


1 7 


' 38 


1 3 2 


30 


— 17 10^ 


30 


— 10 


6 


30 


1 1 Ih 


39 


12 9 


40 


— 18 4 


40 


1 





m\ 


118 1 


^10 


13 4 


41 


— 18 9i 


41 


1 


G 


41 


1 2 2^ 


41 


1 3 11 


4^ 


— 10 3 


42 


1 L 





43 


12 


42 : 


14 6 


43 


— 10 Bi 


43 


1 1 





43 


1 3 31 


43 


1 S 1 


41 


1 2 


44 


1 2 





U 


1 3 10 


U 


15 8 


45 


1 7k 


45 


1 2 


G 


45 , 


1 4 41 


45 


1 G 3 


M\ 


111 


m 


1 3 





4*1 


1 4 11 


46 


1 6 10 


47 


1 1 (il 


47 


1 3 


G 


47 


1 5 51 


47 


17 5 


43 


1 2 U 


48 


1 4 





43 


1 G 


48 


ISO 


40 


12 5^ 


49 


1 4 


Q 


4y 


1 ti CI 


40 


18 7 


50 


1 2 11 , 


50 


1 S 





50 


17 1 


50 


19 3 



2oz. . . Of 
4oz. . . If 
8oz. , . 2| 





Feactional Pabts. 










d. 




(Z. 




d. 


2oz. 


. . Of 


2oz. . 


. 


2oz. . 


. 1 


4oz. 


. . u 


4oz. . 


. 1: 


4oz. . 


. 1^ 


8oz. 


. . 8 


8oa. . 


. 3i 


8oz. . 


. 8* 



RE41XY BECKONER. 



IW 





7id- 




ad. 






84d. 




Od. 


No. 


£ s. d. 


No. 


£ ». 


a. 


No. 


£ «. d. 


No. 


£ 5. d. 


1 


7i 


1 


.— — 


8 


1 


84 


1 


9 


2 


- 1 8 


2 


— 1 


4 


2 


- 1 5 


2 


- 1 6 


8 


— llOi 


8 


— 2 





8 


- 2 14 


8 


- 2 8 


4 


- 2 6 


4 


— 2 


8 


4 


- 2 10 


4 


- 8 


5 


- 8 U 


5 


— 3 


4 


5 


- 8 64 


5 


- 8 9 





— 8 9 


6 


— 4 





6 


- 4 8 


6 


— 4 6 


7 


— 4 4i 


7 


— 4 


8 


7 


- 4 114 


7 


— 6 8 


8 


— 6 


8 


- 5 


4 


8 


- 5 8 


8 


— 6 





- 6 7i 


9 


— 6 





9 


- 6 44 


9 


- 6 9 


10 


- 6 8 


10 


— 6 


8 


10 


- 7 1 


10 


— 7 6 


11 


— 6 lOlt 


11 


- 7 


4 


11 


- 7 94 


11 


- 8 8 


12 


- 7 6 


12 


— 8 





12 


— 8 6 


12 


— 9 


13 


- 8 U 


18 


— 8 


8 


13 


— 9 24 


18 


- 9 9 


U 


-89 


14 


— 9 


4 


14 


-9 11 


14 


— 10 6 


15 


- 4^ 


15 


— 10 





15 


-10 74 


15 


— 11 8 


10 


— 10 


16 


-10 


8 


16 


-11 4 


16 


— 12 


17 


-10 74 


17 


-11 


4 


17 


— 12 04 


17 


— 12 9 


18 


-U 3 


18 


.— 12 





18 


— 12 9 


18 


— 13 6 


10 


— 11 lOi 


19 


-12 


8 


19 


-13 54 


19 


— 14 8 


20 


— 12 G 


20 


— 13 


4 


20 


-14 2 


20 


— 15 


21 


-18 14 


21 


— 14 





21 


— 14 104 


21 


— 15 9 


22 


— 13 9 


22 


— 14 


8 


22 


-15 7 


22 


— 16 6 


23 


-14 4i 


28 


— 15 


4 


28 


— 16 34 


28 


-17 8 


24 


— 15 


2-1 


— 16 





24 


— 17 


24 


— 18 


25 


-15 74 


25 


— 16 


8 


25 


-17 84 


25 


— 18 9 


26 


— 16 3 


26 


-17 


4 


26 


— 18 5 


26 


— 19 6 


27 


— 16 104 


27 


— 18 





27 


— 19 14 


27 


10 8 


28 


-17 6 


28 


— 18 


8 


28 


— 19 10 


28 


1 1 {) 


29 


— 18 14 


29 


— 19 


4 


29 


1 64 


29 


1 1 9 


30 


-18 9 


30 


1 





30 


1 1 3 


80 


12 6 


31 


— 19 44 


81 


1 


8 


31 


1 1 114 


81 


13 3 


82 


10 


82 


1 1 


4 


82 


12 8 


82 


1 4' 


33 


1 74 


83 


1 2 





33 


1 3 44 


88 


14 9 


84 


1 1 3 


84 


1 2 


8 


34 


1 4 1 


34 


1 5 6 


85 


1 1 m 


85 


1 3 


4 


35 


1 4 94 


85 


1 6 3 


86 


12 6 


36 


1 4 





36 


1 5 6 


86 


17 


87 


1 3 14 


37 


1 4 


8 


87 


1 6 24 


37 


1 7 9 


88 


13 9 


88 


1 5 


4 


88 


1 6 11 


38 


1 8 6 


39 


1 4 44 


89 


1 6 





39 


1 7 74 


39 


19 3 


40 


15 


40 


1 6 


8 


40 


18 4 


40 


1 10 


41 


1 5 74 


41 


1 7 


4 


41 


1 9 04 


41 


1 10 9 


42 


16 3 


42 


1 8 





42 


19 9 


42 


1 11 6 


43 


1 6 104 


43 


1 8 


8 


43 


1 10 54 


43 


1 12 3 


41 


1 7 


41 


1 9 


4 


U 


1 11 2 


44 


1 13 


45 


1 8 14 


45 


1 10 





45 


1 11 m 


45 


1 13 9 


46 


18 9 


46 


1 10 


8 


46 


1 12 7 


46 


1 14 6 


47 


1 9 44 


47 


1 11 


4 


47 


1 13 84 


47 


1 15 3 


48 


1 10 


48 


1 12 





48 


1 14 


48 


1 16 


49 


1 10 74 


49 


1 12 


8 


49 


1 14 84 


49 


1 16 


50 


1 11 8 


60 


1 13 


4 


50 


1 15 6 


60 


1 17 6 









Fbictional Parts. 








d. 




d. 


d. 




2 02. . 


. 1 


2oz. 


. . 1 2oz. . 


1 


2oz. 


4 01. . 


. 2 


4oz. 


. . 2 4oz. . 


H 


4oz. 


8 01. . 


. 8i 


8oz. 


. . 4 8oz. . . 


4l 


8oz. 



a. 



108 



READY RECKONER. 





Oid. 




lOd. 




lOid. 


Ud. 


ISg. 


£ s. d. 


No. 


£ *. d. 


No. 


£ s. ± 


No. 


£ d. d. 


1 


<4 


1 


10 


1 


— loi 


1 


11 


2 


- 1 7 


a 


— 1 8 1 


2 


^10 


3 


— 1 10 


B 


- 3 4i 


3 


— 36 


3 


— 2 7i 


3 


— 2 9 


4 


— 32 


4 


— 3 4 


4 


— 3 6 


4 


— 3 8 


5 


— 3 lit 


5 


— 4 3 


5 


^ 4 41 


5 


-47 


6 


— 40 


6 


— 5 


6 


-.5 3 


6 


— 5 6 


7 


— 5 6i 


7 


— B 10 


7 


— 6 H 


7 


— 5 


8 


— 6 4 


s 


— . G 8 


8 


— 7 


8 


— 7 4 


9 


- 7 H 





— 7 


9 


— 7 lOi 





— 8 S 


10 


- 7U 


10 


— 84 


10 


— 8 9 


10 


— 2 


11 


— 8 Bk 


11 


— U 2 


11 


— 74 


11 


— It) 1 


U 


— 6 


13 


^ 10 


13 


— 10 


12 


— 11 


IS 


— 10 a^ 


13 


— 10 10 


13 


-11 4i 


13 


— 11 11 


14 


— HI 


14 


™ 11 8 


14 


— 12 3 


14 


— 13 10 


16 


— 11 104 


15 


— 13 6 


15 


— 13 U 


Id 


— 13 9 


16 


^ 12 8 


10 


— 13 4 


10 


^ 14 


16 


— 14 8 


17 


— 13 5i 


i; 


— 14 3 


17 


— 14 104 


17 


- IS 7 


18 


— 14 3 


IS 


— 15 


18 


— 15 9 


la 


— 16 6 


ly 


— Ix^ 01 


10 


— 15 10 


10 


^ 16 74 


19 


- 17 5 


2a 


— IB 10 


m 


— 10 8 


20 


^17 e 


20 


— 18 4 


21 


— 16 7h 


21 


— 17 6 


31 


— IS 44 


21 


— 19 3 


22 


— 17 B 


23 


— 13 4 


£3 


— 10 3 


23 


10 2 


23 


— 18 g^ 


23 


— 19 2 


23 


1 14 


23 


111 


24 


— 19 


24 


10 


24 


1 1 


24 


12 


25 


— 19 yi 


25 


1 10 


25 


1 1 104 


25 


1 2 11 


26 


10 7 


20 


118 


20 


12 9 


26 


1 3 10 


27 


1 I 4i 


27 


12 


27 


1 3 74 


27 


149 


SS 


12 2 


SS 


1 3 4 


23 


1 4 6 


28 


15 8 


2P 


1 2 Ui 


£9 


14 2' 


29 


15 4^ 


29 


16 7 


SO 


13 


30 


15 


30 


10 3 


30 


1 7 6 


31 


1 4 (li 


31 


1 o 10 


31 


1 7 1* 


31 


1 8 5 


33 


16 4 


32 


16 8 


33 


18 


32 


194 


33 


1 6 li 


33 


17 6 


33 


1 8 104 


33 


1 10 3 


84 


1 C 11 


34 


18 4 


34 


1 


34 


1 11 3 


35 


1 7 8\ 


35 


1 9 3 


35 


1 10 71 


35 


1 12 1 


36 


ISO 


36 


1 10 


36 


1 11 6 


36 


1 13 


a? 


1 9 3| 


37 


1 10 10 


37 


1 12 44 


37 


1 13 11 


S8 


1 10 1 


38 


1 11 8 


38 


1 13 3 


3d 


1 14 10 


^ 


1 10 lOi 


89 


1 12 G 


39 


1 14 14 


39 


1 15 9 


40 


1 11 6 


40 


1 13 4 


40 


1 15 


40 i 


1 10 8 


41 


1 12 Bh 


41 


1 14 3 


41 


1 15 10^ 


41 


1 17 7 


42 


1 13 8 


42 


1 15 


42 


1 16 9 


42 


1 18 6 


43 


1 14 Oi 


43 


1 15 10 


43 


1 17 74 


43 


1 19 5 


41 


1 14 10 


44 


1 16 8 


44 


1 18 


44 


@ 4 


45 


1 15 7h 


45 


1 17 e 


46 


1 19 44 


45 


a 1 3 


46 


1 IG 5 


46 


1 18 4 


46 


2 3 


40 


2 3 2 


47 


1 17 2i 


47 


1 19 3 


47 


2 1 14 


47 


2 3 1 


48 


1 18 


48 


2 


48 


2 2 


48 


2 4 


49 


1 IB 0^ 


40 


2 10 


49 


2 3 104 


49 


2 4 n 


50 


1 10 7 


50 


2 13 


SO 


3 3 


50 


3 5 10 



d. 
2oz. . . H 
4oz. . . 24 
80Z. . . 41 



Fractional Parts. 

d. I d. 

2oz. . . li I 2oz. . . H 

4oz. . . 24 I 4oz. . . 21 

80Z. . . 5 I 80Z. . . 5i 



2oz. . . H 
4oz. . . %l 
80Z. . . 5i 



READY RECKONER, 
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Hid. 



Is. 



IB. O^d. 



lB.ld. 



No. 


£ «. d. 


No. 


£ 9. 


d. 


No. 


i; V. (!. : 


No. 


£ s, d. 


1 


Hi 


1 


^ 1 





1 


- 1 Oi 


I 


— 1 1 


2 


— 1 11 


2 


. *2 





3 


— 3 1 


3 


— 3 2 


3 


— 3 lOi 


3 


— 8 





3 


— 3 U 


3 


- 3 3 


A 


— a i<j 


4 


— 4 





4 


— 4 3 


4 


— 4 4 


5 


- 4 91 


5 


— 6 





B 


- 5 £i 


5 


— 5 5 


G 


— 6 9 


n 


— a 





C 


— G 3 


G 


— C G 


7 


— t> yt 


7 


- 7 


n 


7 


- 7 3V 


7 


- 7 7 


e 


— 7 8 


8 


— 8 





8 


— 8 4 


8 


— 8 3 


9 


- 8 74 


9 


— 9 





9 


- 9 4i 


9 


— 9 9 


10 


«- « 7 


10 


— 10 


u 


10 


— 10 5 


10 


— 10 10 


11 


— 10 6^ 


11 


-^ 11 





11 


— 11 d| 


11 


— 11 11 


13 


— 11 C 


13 


— la 





12 


— 13 G 


13 


— 13 


n 1 


— 12 1)^ 


13 


— 13 


9 


13 


- 13 Ci 


13 


— 14 1 


14 


^ 13 5 


14 


— 14 


9 


14 


-14 7 


14 


— 15 2 


15 


— 14 4i 


15 


— 15 


9 


15 


— 16 7\ 


15 


— IG , 3 


IG 


-15 4 


IG 


— IG 





IG 


— Ki 8 


10 


— 17 4 


ir 


— IG 3t 


17 


_ ]7 





17 


- 17 Hi 


17 


— 18 5 


18 


- 17 3 


18 


~ 18 





18 


— 18 9 


18 


— 19 G 


19 


— 18 2t 


10 


— 19 





1 19 


— 19 9i 


19 


1 7 


BO 


— 19 a 


20 


1 





20 


1 10 


m 


1 I a 


21 


1 li 


21 


1 1 





21 


1 1 10} 


21 


1 3 


n 


1 1 1 


22 


1 2 





22 


1 2 U 


22 


I 3 10 


2& 


1 3 U^ 


33 


1 3 





23 


1 3 U\ 


3a 


14 11 


U 


13 


24 


1 4 





21 


15 


3^1 


1 G 9 


26 


X 3 Hi 


25 


1 5 





25 


1 G Oi 


3-i 


1 7 1 


26 


1 4 11 


2a 


1 G 





26 


1 7 1 


SJ 


1 8 3 


«7 


1 5 10^ 


37 


1 7 





27 


1 8 \\ 


37 


1 9 'A 


28 


1 G 10 


23 


1 8 





3.S 


19 2 


28 


I 19 4 


29 


1 7 9i 


20 


I 9 





29 


1 10 ai 


29 


1 11 5 


30 


18 


30 


1 10 





30 


1 11 3 


30 


I 33 G 


31 


19 8^ 


31 


1 11 





31 


1 13 31 


31 


I 13 7 


32 


1 10 8 


32 


1 12 





33 


1 13 4 


33 


1 14 8 


33 


1 11 n 


33 


1 13 





33 


1 14 41 


33 


1 15 9 


34 


1 12 7 


34 


1 14 





34 


1 15 5 


3'1 


1 10 19 


35 


1 13 0^ 


35 


1 15 





35 


1 IG 51 


35 


I 17 11 


30 


1 14 G 


3G 


X IG 





30 


1 17 


3G 


1 19 9 


37 


1 Ig 5]t 


37 


1 17 





37 


1 13 Gl 


37 


2 1 


36 


1 IG 5 


38 


1 18 


9 


33 


1 19 7 ' 


38 


2 13 


m 


1 17 -U 


39 


1 lu 





39 


3 7i 


39 


2 2 3 


40 


1 IS 4 


40 


2 





40 


2 18 


40 


2 3 4 


41 


1 19 3i 


41 


2 1 


D 


41 


2 3 SI 


41 


2 4 5 


43 


2 3 


43 


3 2 





n 


2 3 9 


43 


3 5 G 


43 


a I i*i 


'13 


2 a 


9 


-m 


3 4 91 


43 


3 G 7 


u 


3 3 2 


41 


2 4 


9 


41. 


3 5 10 


44 


3 7 8 


4o 


3 3 U 


45 


1 ^ 5 


9 


45 


3 G 101 


45 


2 8 9 


M^ 


3 4 1 


40 


a G 


<» 


4G 


3 7 11 


4G 


2 10 


47 


3 5 D^ 


47 


2 7 


9 


47 


3 8 111 


47 


3 10 IL 


48 


2 R (J 


46 


2 8 





48 


2 10 


AS 


3 12 


40 


2 G 11} 


49 


2 9 


9 


49 


2 11 01 


49 


2 13 1 


4J0 


2 7 11 


BO 


2 10 





50 


2 13 1 


60 


3 14 2 









FBAcnoNAL Paets. 








3oz. . 
4oz. . 
8oz. . 


d. 
. 3 


3oz. 
4oz. 
8oz. 


d. 

..11 3oz. . 
. . 3 4oz. . 
. . 8oz. . 


d, 
. 11 
. 3 
. 6i 


2oz. 
4oz. 
8oz. 


(Z. 
. . 3 
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READY RECKONER. 



Is. lid. 


Is. 2(L 


Is. 2|d. 


Is. 3d. 


Ko. 


£ J), d. 


Wo. 


£ s. d. 


No. 


£ 5, ff. 


Nd. 


& s. d. 


1 


— 1 H 


1 


— 1 2 


1 


- 1 2^ 


1 


— 1 3 


2 


— 3 3 


3 


— a 4 


2 


— 2 5 


2 


— 2 6 


3 


— 3 4i 


3 


— 3 


3 


- 3 7i 


3 


— a 9 


4 


— 4 6 


4 


— 4 8 


4 


~ 4 10 


4 


— 5 


6 


— 5 7i 


5 


— 5 10 


5 


— G 0^ ■ 


5 


-"6 8 


6 


— 9 


6 


— 7 





— 7 3 


6 


- 7 6 


7 


— 7 lOV 


7 


— 8 2 


7 


- 8 5i 


7 


— 8 9 


8 


— 9 


8 


— 9 4 


8 


— 9 8 


S 


— 10 {) 


9 


— 10 U 


9 


— 10 





— 10 lOi 


9 


— 11 3 


10 


— 11 3 


Ifl 


- 11 3 


10 


— 12 1 


10 


— 12 {\ 


11 


^ 12 4it 


11 


" 12 10 


11 


" 13 31 


11 


— 13 y 


12 


— 13 6 


12 


— 14 


12 


— 14 


13 


— 15 


13 


— 14 7i 


13 


— la 3 


13 


- 15 SI 


13 


— n 3 


14 


— 15 


14 


— 10 4 


14 


— 10 11 


14 


— 17 6 


15 


— le lOi 


15 


^ 17 G 


15 


" 18 1^ 


15 


— 18 


16 


— 18 


10 


— 18 8 


IG 


— 19 4 


10 


I 


17 


— 10 H 


17 


— 10 10 


17 


1 i^. 


17 


1 1 3 


18 


10 3 


IS 


110 


18 


1 1 9 


18 


12 6 


19 


1 1 4i 


19 


12 2 


19 


1 2 lU 


19 


13 


20 


13 6 


30 


1 3 4 


20 


1 4 2 


sn 


15 


21 


1 3 7i 


21 


14 6 


21 


1 Ji 4| 


21 


16 3 


^ 


14 


£2 


15 8 


23 


16 7 


22 


17 6 


S3 


1 5 lOi 


33 


1 6 10 


23 


1 7 9i 


23 


1 8 e 


2^ 


17 


S4 


ISO 


24 


19 


24 


1 10 u 


S5 


1 8 It 


20 


19 2 


35 


1 10 2i 


25 


I 11 s 


2e 


19 3 


m 


1 10 4 


£0 


1 11 6 


26 


1 12 


27 


1 10 41 


37 


I 11 


27 


1 13 71 


27 


1 13 


28 


1 11 


£S 


las a 


28 


1 13 10 


2S 


1 15 


ai) 


1 12 7\ 


29 


1 13 10 


39 


1 15 01 


29 


1 10 ^i 


31} 


1 13 9 


30 


1 15 


30 


1 10 3 


30 


1 17 6 


SI 


1 14 lOi 


31 


1 16 2 


31 


1 17 5i 


31 


1 18 9 


33 


1 IG 


32 


1 17 4 


32 


1 18 8 


32 


2 


83 


1 17 U 


33 


1 IB 


33 


1 19 lOi 


33 


2 13 


34 


I 18 3 


34 


1 19 8 


34 


2 11 


34 


2 2 6 


35 


1 19 4i 


35 


2 10 


35 


3 2 3^ 


35 


3 3 9 


S(3 


3 C 


! 30 


2 2 


36 


3 3 6 1 


36 


2 5 


37 


3 I 7i 


37 


2 3 2 


37 


2 4 81 


37 


2 6 3 


38 


2 2 9 


38 


3 4 4 


■IB 


2 6 11 


38 


3 7 6 


30 


2 3 lot 


39 


3 5 


89 


2 7 li- 


39 


2 8 9 


40 


2 5 


40 


3 8 


40 


2 8 4, 


40 


2 10 


41 


2 B 1| 


41 


2 7 10 


41 


2 9 Gt 


41 


2 11 3 


42 


3 7 3 


43 


3 9 


43 


2 10 


43 


3 12 6 


43 


3 S 41 


43 


2 10 2 


43 


3 11 1!| 


43 


3 13 9 


4^ , 


2 


41 


3 11 4 


^44 


2 13 3 


44 


2 15 


45 


2 10 71 


45 


2 13 6 


45 


2 14 4^ 


45 


2 16 3 


40 


3 1! 9 


m 


2 13 8 


4(T 


2 15 7 


4^1 


2 17 6 


47 


2 12 ]0i 


47 


t 14 10 


47 


2 16 9i 


47 


2 J8 


48 


2 14 


48 


2 Ifi 


4S 


2 18 


46 


3 


49 


2 16 li 


49 


3 i; 3 


m 


2 19 2i 


49 


3 13 


50 


3 10 3 


BO 


3 IS 4 


50 


3 5 


50 


3 3 6 



2oz. . 
4oz. . 
8oz. , 



If 
3i 



2oz. 
4oz. 
8oz. 



Fractional Paets. 



If 
3i 
7 



2oz. 
4oz. 
Soz. 



d. 
7i 



2oz. 
4 oz. 
Soz. 



READY RECKONER 



HI 



IB. 8id. 



Is. 4d. 



IB. 4id. 



IB. 6d. 



lilo. 


£ 8. d. 


No. 


£ 8. 


d. 


No. 


£ 8. d. 


No. 


£ 8, d. 


1 


- 1 8i 


1 


— 1 


4 


1 


- 1 4i 


1 


— 1 5 


2 


- 2 7 


2 


- 2 


8 


2 


- 2 9 


2 


— 2 10 


8 


- 8 10^ 


3 


— 4 





8 


- 4 li 


8 


- 4 3 


4 


- 5 2 


4 


— 6 


4 


4 


- 6 6 


4 


- 6 8 


6 


— 6 5i 


5 


— 6 


8 


6 


- em 


6 


- 7 1 


6 


— 7 9 


6 


- 8 





6 


- 8 8 


6 


— 8 6 


7 


— 9 0^ 


7 


— 9 


4 


7 


-9 7* 


7 


— 9 11 


8 


— 10 4 


8 


— 10 


8 ■ 


8 


-11 


8 


— 11 4 


9 


— 11 7i 


9 


— 12 





9 


— 12 4i 


9 


— 12 9 


10 


— 12 11 


10 


— 13 


4 


10 


— 13 9 


10 


-14 2 


11 


— 14 2^ 


11 


— 14 


8 


11 


— 15 li 


11 


-15 7 


12 


— 15 


12 


— 16 





12 


— 16 6 


12 


-17 


18 


— 16 9i 


13 


-17 


4 


13 


- 17 lOi 


13 


— 18 5 


14 


— 18 1 


14 


— 18 


8 


14 


— 19 8 


14 


— 19 10 


16 


— 19 4^ 


15 


1 





15 


1 7i 


15 


113 


16 


10 8 


16 


1 1 


4 


16 


1 2 


16 


12 8 


17 


1 1 m 


17 


1 2 


8 


17 


1 8 4i 


17 


14 1 


18 


18 8 


18 


1 4 





18 


1 4 9 


18 


1 5 ({ 


19 


14 6^ 


19 


1 5 


4 


19 


1 6 U 


19 


1 6 11 


20 


1 5 10 


20 


1 6 


8 


20 


1 7 6 


20 


1 8 I 


21 


1 7 li 


21 


1 8 





21 


1 8 lOi 


21 


19 9 


22 


18 5 


22 


1 9 


4 


22 


1 10 3 


22 


1 11 2 


28 


1 9 8i 


23 


1 10 


8 


23 


1 11 7i 


23 


1 12 7 


24 


1 11 


24 


1 12 





24 


1 13 


^ 


1 14 


26 


1 12 8i 


25 


1 13 


4 


25 


1 14 41 


25 


1 15 6 


26 


1 13 7 


26 


1 14 


8 


26 


1 15 9 


26 


1 16 10 


27 


1 14 lOi 


27 


1 16 





27 


117 H 


27 


1 18 3 


28 


1 16 2 


28 


1 17 


4 


28 


1 18 6 


28 


1 19 8 


29 


1 17 5j^ 


29 


1 18 


8 


29 


1 19 m 


29 


2 11 


SO 


1 18 9 


30 


2 





30 


2 13 


80 


2 2 6 


81 


2 Oi 


31 


2 1 


4 


31 


2 2 7i 


31 


2 3 11 


82 


2 14 


32 


2 2 


8 


32 


2 4 


82 


2 6 4 


88 


2 2 7^ 


33 


2 4 





33 


2 5 4i 


83 


2 6 9 


84 


2 3 11 


81 


2 5 


4 


34 


2 6 9 


34 


2 8 2 


36 


2 5 2i 


35 


2 6 


8 


35 


2 8 li 


85 


2 9 7 


86 


2 6 6 


36 


2 8 





86 


2 9 6 


86 


2 11 


87 


2 7 9^ 


37 


2 9 


4 


87 


2 10 lOi 


37 


2 12 6 


88 


2 9 1 


38 


2 10 


8 


38 


2 12 3 


88 


2 13 10 


30 


2 10 4^ 


39 


2 12 





39 


2 13 7i 


39 


2 15 8 


40 


2 11 8 


40 


2 13 


4 


40 


2 15 


40 


2 16 8 


41 


3 12 Hi 


41 


2 14 


8 


41 


2 16 4i 


41 


2 18 1 


42 


2 14 3 


42 


2 16 





42 


2 17 9 


42 


2 19 6 


48 


2 15 Gk 


4A 


2 17 


4 


43 


2 19 li 


43 


3 11 


44 


2 10 10 


44 


2 18 


8 


41 


3 6 


41 


3 2 4 


45 


2 18 n 


45 


3 





45 


3 1 lOi 


45 


3 3 9 


46 


2 19 5 


46 


3 1 


4 


46 


3 3 8 


46 


3 5 2 


47 


3 8d 


47 


3 2 


8 


47 


3 4 7i 


47 


3 6 7 


48 


3 2 


48 


3 4 





48 


3 6 


48 


3 8 


«> 


3 8 81 


49 


3 5 


4 


49 


3 7 4i 


49 


3 9 5 


60 


3 4 7 


60 


3 6 


8 


60 


3 8 9 


50 


8 10 10 



d. 

2oz. . . 2 
4 oE. . . 4 
8oa. . . 75 



Feictional Paets. 

d. I 

2 oz. . . 2 I 2 oz. . 
4oz. . . 4 I 4oz. . 
8oz. . . 8 I 8oz. . 



d. 
2 

t\ 



2oz. . . 2i 
4oz. . . 4| 
8 08. . • 8i 
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READY RECKONER. 





IB. 6d. 




Is. 7d. 


IB. 8d 




Is. 9d. 


No, 


£ ^. 


d. 


No. 


£ £. d. 


No, 


£ ^. 


d. 


No. 


£ s. d. 


1 


— 1 


{j 


' 1 


— 1 7 


1 


— 1 


a 


1 


— 1 9 


3 


— 3 





2 


— 3 2 


2 


— 3 


4 


3 


— 3 6 


3 


— 4 


G 


' 3 


— 4 9 


3 


— G 





3 


— 6 3 


4 


— (5 





4 


— 6 4 


4 


^ 6 


8 


4 


— 7 


5 


— 7 


6 


5 


- 7 11 


5 


— 8 


4 


5 


— 8 9 


6 


— 





G 


— 9 6 


6 


— 10 








— 10 6 


7 


— 10 


ts 


7 


— 11 1 


7 


— 11 


8 


7 


— 12 3 


8 


— 13 





8 


! — 12 8 


8 


^ 13 


4 


8 


— 14 


Q 


— 13 


c 


9 


— IJ 3 





— 15 





9 


— 15 9 


ID 


— 15 





10 


— 15 10 


10 


— 16 


8 


10 


— 17 6 


11 


— IG 


G 


11 


-17 5 


11 


— 18 


4 


11 


— 19 3 


1^ 


— 18 





13 


— 19 


13 


1 





13 


1 1 


13 


— 19 


6 


13 


10 7 


13 


1 1 


8 


13 


13 


14 


1 1 





14 


12 2 


14 


1 3 


4 


14 


14 6 


15 


1 3 


G 


15 


13 9 


15 


1 5 


' 


15 


16 3 


16 


1 4 





IG 


15 4 


10 


1 G 


8 


IG 


18 


17 


1 5 


G 


17 


I 11 


17 


1 8 


4 


17 


19 9 


18 


1 7 


, 


18 


1 8 G 


18 


1 10 





13 


1 11 6 


19 


1 8 


G 


19 


1 10 1 


19 


1 11 


8 


19 


1 13 3 


20 


1 10 





30 


1 11 8 


20 


1 13 


4 


30 


1 15 


21 


1 11 





' 21 


1 13 3 


21 


1 15 





21 


1 16 9 


22 


1 13 





22 


1 U 10 


33 


1 IG 


8 


32 


1 18 e 


23 


1 14 


G 


23 


1 16 5 


23 


1 18 


4 


23 


2 3 


24 


1 Ifi 





24 


1 IS 


24 


2 





34 


2 3 


25 


1 17 


G 


25 


1 19 7 


25 


2 1 


8 


35 


2 3 9 


m 


1 19 





2fi 


2 12 


26 


2 3 


4 


26 


2 5 6 


27 


3 


G 


27 


2 3 9 


27 


2 5 





27 


3 7 3 


28 


2 2 





28 


2 4 4 


38 


2 


8 


sa 


2 9 


29 


2 3 


G 


20 


2 5 11 ; 


39 


a 8 


4 


29 


2 10 9 


30 


2 5 





30 


2 7 6 ; 


30 


2 10 





30 


2 12 6 


31 


2 G 


G 


31 


291; 


31 


2 H 


8 


31 


2 14 3 


32 


2 5 





3S 


-2 10 3 


33 


2 13 


4 


32 


2 16 


33 


2 [» 


G 


33 


2 13 3 


33 


2 15 





33 


2 17 9 


S4 


3 11 





34 


*^ 13 10 ! 


34 


3 IG 


8 


84 


2 19 6 


35 


2 13 


G 


1 35 


2 15 5 


35 


3 18 


4 


35 


3 13 


36 


3 14 





36 


2 17 1 


3G 


3 





36 


3 3 


37 


2 16 


G 


87 


2 18 7 


37 


3 1 


8 


37 


3 4 9 


m 


2 17 





38 


a 2 


38 


3 3 


4 


38 


3 6 G 


3& 


2 18 


G 


30 


3 19 


39 


3 5 





39 


3 8 3 


40 


8 





40 


334 


40 


3 6 


8 


40 


3 10 


41 


3 1 


G 


41 


3 4 11 


41 


3 S 


4 


41 


3 11 9 


42 , 


3 3 





42 


3 G G 


43 


3 10 





43 


3 13 


43 


3 4 


G 


4'i 


3 8 1 


43 


3 11 


8 


43 


3 15 3 


44 


3 6 





1 ^ 


3 9 8 


44 


3 13 


4 


41 


3 17 


45 


3 7 





45 


3 11 3 


45 ' 


3 15 


U 


45 


3 18 9 


46 


3 D 





40 


3 12 10 


40 


3 16 


8 


40 


4 6 


47 


3 10 


G 


47 


3 14 5 


47 


3 18 


4 


47 


4 2 3 


4g 


3 12 


(1 


48 


3 10 


48 


4 


U 


48 


4 4 


49 


3 IB 


G 


40 


3 17 7 


49 


4 1 


8 


49 


4 6 9 


50 


3 15 





BO 


3 10 2 


50 


4 3 


4 


50 


4 7 6 



2oz. . 
4oz. . 
8oz» . 



9 





Fractional Pabts. 










d. 




d. 




d. 


2oz. 
4oz. 


. . 2; 

. . 4 


2oz. . 
4oz. . 


. 24 
. 5 


2oz. . 
4oz. . 


. 2i 
• 5i 


80Z. 


. . 9i 


80Z. 


. 10 


8oz. . 


. m 



INDEX. 

[The numbers refer to the paragraphsJ] 



Abscesses, 805 
Alooholio drinks, 291 
Annuities and insurance, 281 
Apartments, 5 
^-^-^— furnished, 18 
Aperient mixture, 2U0 
Apple dumplings, 203 

pie, 194 

— - water, 277 
Arrowroot, 267 
Australian meat, 45 

Bacon, to boil, 148 
— ^— to purchase, 41 
Baking, 97 
Barley gruel, 271 
Batter pudding, 213 
Beans, broad, 186 

French, 187 

Beef, boiled, 127 

salted, 126 

stew of, 128 

to purchase, 87 

to roast, 125 

Beefsteak, 130 

and onions, 132 

stewed, 131 

Beef tea, 267 

Beetles, 23 

Benefit societies, 2S0 

Birth, registration of, 239 

Blisters, 296 

Bloaters, 170 

Boiling, 94 

Bonnets, 231 

Bread, brown, 73 

— ^— homemade, 75 

- households, 71 



Bread, new, 76 

— ^— to make stale bread now, 79 

— waste of, 77 

and milk, 78 

pudding, 208 



and butter pudding, 209 
Brealcfast, 67 

Broccoli and turnip tops, 180 
Broiling, 98 
Broth, chicken, 265 

eel, 266 

mutton, 273 

Bruises, 300 
Brussels sprouts, 179 
Bubble and squeak, 152 
Bugs, 23 

Bullock's heart, 133 
Bums and scalds, 299 
Buttermilk, 82 

Cabbages, to boil, 177 
Calf's foot, 142 

jelly, 263 

Calf's head, 141 

liver, 143 

Cake, a good wholesome, 222 

plain dough, 224 

plain rice, 223 

Carrots and turnips, 182 
Cauliflower, to boil, 178 
Cherry pie, 200 
Chicken broth, 265 
Chicory, how to detect, &l 
Chilbhiins, 302 
Cholera, 258 
Christmas clubs, 30 
Cleimliness, personal, 251 
Clothing, 225 
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Clothing, cotton, 227 

linen, 226 

weight of, 232 

Goals, 28 

Coal clubs, 29 

Cockles and periwinkles, 172 

Cocoa, 90 

liake, 93 

nibs, 91 

soluble, 92 

Coffee, 83 

how to make, 85 

Colds, 307 
Cooking, art of, 66 
Currant dumplings, 216- 

. pie, 198 

Custard pudding, 205 
Cuts, 304 

Damp dwellings, 249 
Death, registration of, 279 
Dinner, 69 
Diphtheria, 258 
Disinfectants, 254 

Education, 241 
Eel broth, 2G6 
Eggs, duck, 190 

to ascertain if fresh, 189 

to boil, 191 

and coffee, 193 

to poach, 192 



Epidemics, 245 
Example, force of, 244 
Exei-cise, 243 

Farinaceous foods, Gl 
Feast and fast, 35 
Fish, 46 

to boil, 161 

to fry, 164 

salt, 162 

stewed, 16^ 

Fixtures, 13 
Flannel, 22§ 
Fleas, 23.^ 
FHes, 23. 



Flour and oatmeal, 62 
Fomentations, 298 
Food, preparation of, 65 

quantity required, 63 

ultimate elements of, 64 

and rest, 237 

Fruit puddings, 202 
Frying, 99 
Fumigation, 256 
Furnishing, suggestions for^ 20 
' in credit, 19 

Glasses, to wash, 22 
Gooseberry pie, 196 
Grease stains, 22 
Gruel, 270 

Haddocks, 167 

dried, 168 

Hake, to bake, 169 
Home occupations, 293 
Hospitals and dispensaries, 259 
House accommodation, 1 
Houses, common defects of, 3 

taking possession of, 7 

Housework, 21 

miscellaneous suggestions 

respecting, 22 

Infancy, 234 
Infants, food for, 235 
Infection, danger of, 255 
Ink stains, 22, 24 
Instruction, 243 
Irish stew, 107 

Jelly, calf s foot» 263 

a nutritious, 262 

Joints, size of, 42 

Kidneys, broiled, 121 



fried, 134 
stewed, 135 



Lamb, breast and neck, 123 

leg of, 122, 123 

Lamb's fry, 124 

Landlords and tenantSj duties of, 8 

Leap year, 55 
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Lemon water, 275 

I^ife insurance, 282 

Light, importance of, 250 

Loan BOcietieB, 32 

Lodgers, distraint on, for arrears of 
rent, 16 

. cjjectment of, 17 

protection for, against dis- 
traint, 11 

London, ancient condition of, 247 

Macaroni, 206 
Mackerel, 166 
Marketing, 35—56 

list for, 36 

Meals for persons employed in night 

work, 72 
Measles, 258 
Measures, 49—52 
Meat cookery, baking, 97 

boiling, 94 

: broiling, 98 

' frying, 99 

— _-^— roasting, 96 
stewing, 95 

Meat pie, 154 

■ crust for, 153 

Milk, butter, 82 

preserved, 81 

— — skim, 80 

Minced meat, 151 

Moths, 22 

Mussels, 171 

Mutton, boiled leg of, 100 

. boiled neck of, 105 

■ breast of, 106 

broth, 273 

■ chops, 109, 110 

— cutlets, 111 

. cuUet, 272 

hashed, 150 

to purchase, 88 

roast leg of, 101 

. roast loin of, 102 

. roast neck of, 104 

' roast shoulder of, 108 



Mutton, scrag of, 107 
steaks, 112 

Nails, ingrowing, 303 
Notice to leave, 13 

Oilcloth, to wash, 22 
Onions, 188 
Ox-choek, 129 
Ox-kidney, fried, 134 
. • stewed, 135 

Paint, to clean, 22 

Pancakes, 215 

Paper, table of quantities, 53 

Parsnips, 183 

Pea soup, 160 

Peas, green, 185 

Pease puddmg, 149 

Periwinkles and cockles, 172 

Pig's head, 145 

Plague, the lesson of the, 247 

Plum pie, 199 

pudding, 220, 221 

baked, 211 

Pork, boiled, 146 

chops, 147 

to purchase, 40 

i roast, 144 

Porridge, 68 
Potatoes, to boil, 175 

to fry, 176 

Poultices, 297, 809 
Prices, table of, 43 
Puddings, 202-221 
Pudding crust, 155 
■ - meat, 156 

pease, 149 

suet, 212 

Swiss, 210 

Yorkshire, 108 

Quacks, 261 
Quarter days, 54 

Babbits, 44 

Bates of postage, 812 
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Sates and tazos, 12 
Bats and mice, 23 
Bent, 1 

and wftges table, 66 

distraint for, 10 

when dme, 9 

Besidence, distance of from employ- 
ment, 2 
Blmbarb pie, 195 

and gooseberry pie, 197 

pills, 295 

Bice milk, 274 

pudding, 219 

baked, 204 

Boasting, 96 

Boley poley puddings, 218 

Savings banks, 33 
Scarlet fever, 258 
Scratches, 801 
Sheep's brains, 118, 118 

head, 118, 117 

heart, 114 

— ■ heart and bacon, 115 

• liver and bacon, 116 

tongues, 119 

Shrimps, 174 

Sick-rooms, precautions in visiting, 254 
Small-pox and vaccination, 252 
Soup, pea, 160 

stock for, 157 . 

a wholesome and economical, 

158, 159 
Spinach, 181 
Sprains, 806 
Sprats, 165 

dried, 170 

Starching and ironing, 27 
Stewing, 95 
Stimulants, 60 
Stockings, 230 
Suet pudding, 212 



Supper, 71 

Swiss pudding, 210 

Tallymen, 81 
Tapioca, 207, 260 
Tea, 70 

how to make, 89 

green, 87 

Indian, 88 

when it should be avoided, 86 

Temperance, 290 

Tenancies, form of agreement, 6 

Toast and water, 276 

Training, moral and physical, 240 

Tripe, 120 

Turnips, 182 

Turnip tops, 180 

Turnovers, 201 

Typhus fever, 253 

Underclothing, 225 

Vaccination, 252 
Veal, fillet of, 137 

knuckle of, 186 

loin or breast, 138 

to purchase, 39 

stewed, 140 

stuffing, 139 

Vegetable marrows, 184 
Ventilation, 246, 286 
Vermin, destruction of, 23 

Wages table, 56 
Washing, 24, 25 
Weaning, 238 
Weights, apothecaries', 48 

avoirdupois, 47 

Whelks, 178 
Whooping cough, 258 

Yearly tenancies, 6 
Yorkshire pudding, 214 
with baked meat, lOd 
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Second Edition, price One Guinea, cloth gilt, and gilt edges (or in Two Volumes, 25*.) . 
BEETOirS GREAT BOOK OF POETRY. From Coedmon and 
King Alfred's Boethius to Browning and Tennyson. Containing nearly Two 
Thousand of the Best Pieces in the English Language. With Sketches of the 
History of the Poetry of our Country, and Biographical Notices of the Poets. 
Presenting a Collection of Poems never before gathered together within the limits 
of a Single Volume. 

F<mr Hundrtd EngUsk Potts are rtprestnted in this Volume, A separate 
Collection of American Poems, with BiograpkieSy is added to these. Thns, in one 
book, a view of the Growth and Changes of the English Language^ as seen in its 
Highest Developments, is possible. Not less than a Thousand Volumes have been 
examined in order to form a selection worthy to receive respect and regard/rom 
eUl Levers of the Divine Art of Poesy, 



Second and Enlarged Edition now Ready, elegantly bound, gilt edges. 
Chromic Title and Frontispiece, 7; . 6^. 

BEETON'S BOOK OF NEEDLEWORK. Consisting of Instruc- 
tions, Illustrations, and Designs by English, German, and French Artists, 
Engraved in London, Berlin, Paris, and Brussels. Eveiy Stitch Described and 
Engraved with the utmost Accuracy, and the Quantity of Material requisite for 
each Pattern sUted. 

Comprising: 

Tatting Patterns. Embroidery Instructions, 

Embroidery Patterns. Crochet Instructions. 

Crochet Patterns. Knitting & Netting Instructions. 

Knitting and Netting Patterns. Lace Stitches. 

Monogram and Initial Patterns. Point Lace Patterns. 

Berlin Wool Instructions. Guipure Patterns. 

In all, upwards of Five Hundred Accurate Patterns, and New and Old Stitches. 

•,• Just as The Book ok Household Management takes due precedence of 
every other Cookery Book, so this extraordinary collection of Needlnvork Designs 
will become the book, par excellence, for Ladies to consult, }>oih for Instrttction in 
Stitches and all kinds of Work, and Pattertts of elegant style and irreproachable 
good taste. 

Published by Ward, Lock, and Tyler. 



New Books and New Editions, 



Demy 8vo, half-roan, price 15^; With Maps and Illustrations. 
BBBTON'S DICTIONARY of UNIVERSAL INFORMATION, 

A to Z, comprising Geography, Biography, History, Mythology, Biblical Know- 
ledge, Chronology, with the Pronunciation of every Proper Name. 
" The * Dictionary of Universal Information,' just published by Mr. S. O. Beeton* supplies a 
desideratum much and widely felt— that of a comprehensive yet portable dictionary of proper 
names. The * Encyclopaedia Britannica,' the 'English Encyclopaedia/ and the other great digests 
of human knowledge, in consequence of their high price, are aacessible only to a few. In such 
works no special provision is made for supplying short and comprehensive information regarding 
individual words, arranged in theur alphabetical ordar, of the kmd most likely to be required by 
the great mass of general readers. Mr. Beeton, to some extent, enters a new field in devoting a 
Dictionary exclusively to proper names in Geography, History, Biography, Mytholc^, Bible 
Knowledge, and Chronology. In these pages condensation has been in every way sought after, 
and we know of no work which supplies more information at a smaller cost.**— TVkf Tim**. 

In Two Vols., price 21 j., half-bound, the Revised and Enlarged Edition, newly 
Illustrated by 128 full-page and 1,500 smaller Engravings. 
BEETON'S SCIENCE, ART, AND LITERATURE : A Dic- 
tionary of Universal Information ; comprising a complete Summary of the 
Moral, Mathematical, Physical, and Natural Sciences ; a plain Description of 
the Arts ; an interesting Synopsis of Literary Knowledge, with the Pronunciation 
and Etymology of every leading term. The work has been with great care 
Revised, Enlarged, and newly Illustrated. 

*,* There is no volume extant comparable to this /or the amount qf in/orma' 
tion compressed into a small space. Amongst works on Technical Science and 
Information, there is no volume that can be more safely recommended to teachers, 
students, or practical men, than Beeton^ s Scientific Dictionary, 



Half-bound, 7«. 6^.; half-calf, \os. 6d., copiously Illustrated. 
BEETON'S DICTIONARY OP NATURAL HISTORY: A 
compendious Cyclopaedia of the Animal Kingdom. Illustrated by upwards of 
200 Engravings. 

Plainly written and carefully illustrated information upon the Animal King- 
dom is entitled to rank high amongst the aids to knowledge, and we believe that 
the present work will materially assist readers and students in following their 
examination of Comparative and Human Physiology, as well as give the answers 
to every-day questions in Natural History. 



Half-bound, price js. 6d. ; half-calf, zox. 6d. 
BEETON'S DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY : Being the Lives 
of Eminent Persons of all Times. With the Pronunciation of every Name. Illus- 
trated by Portraits, Engraved after Original and Authoritative Pictures, Prints, 
&c. Containing in all upwards of Ten Thousand Distinct and Complete Articles. 
This Biographical Dictionary contains, in the most compact form possible, 
and within a compass of some 700 or 800 pages, an account of the Lives of Notable 
and Eminent Men and Women in all epochs. The Portraits, printed on tinted 
pxper, are faithfully reproduced from origitial or authoritative sources. These 
Engravings form a totally new feature in Bbeton's Biographical Dictionary, 
not having appeared in the First Edition, 

Published f-y Wardy Lock, and Tyler. 



New Books and New Editions. 



Half-bound, price ^t. td. ; half-calf, zor. ^, 

BEBTON'S DICTIONARY OP aEOaRAPHT: A Universal 
Gasetteer. Illustrated by Coloured Maps, Ancient, Modem, and Biblical. With 
Sevend Hundred Engravings of the Capital Cities of the World, English County 
Towns, the Strong Places of the EarUi, and Localities of General Interest, in 
separate Plates, on Tinted Paper. Containing in all upwards of Twelve Thousand 
Distinct and Complete Articles. Edited by S. O. Bbbton, F.R.G.S. 



Now Ready, cloth gilt, 1,536 pages, price 7;. &/. 
BEETON'S LAW BOOK. A Compendium of the Law of England 
in reference to Property, Family and Commercial Affairs, including References 
to about Ten Thousand Points of Law, Forms for Legal Documents, with nume- 
rous Cases, and valuable ample Explanations. With a full Index — 95,000 refer- 
ences, every numbered paragraph in its particular place and under its general head. 

Haw frequently a want is felt of better legal knowledge upon points which con- 
tinually arise in the practical experience of most persons. To supplv this want is 
the aim of Bbbtok's Law Book. // will he found a most valuable and relietble 
work for consultation on all ordinary legal questions. 



Two HUNORSD AND FiFTY-THIRD THOUSAND. 

New Edition, post 8vo, half-bound, price 7«. 6d. ; half-calf, zof. 6</. 
BEETON'S (Mrs.) BOOK OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. 
Comprising every kind of Practical Information on Domestic Economy and 
Modem Cookery, with numerous Woodcuts and Coloured Illustrations. 

" Mrs. Isabella Beeton's * Book of Household Management* aims at befaiff a compendlnin of 
household dudei in every grade of household life, fron*. the mistress to the mud-of-all-work. It is 
illustrated by numerous diagrams, exhibiting the various articles of food in their original state, 
and there are also coloured plates to show how they ought to look when dished and ready for the 
table. The verdict of a practical cook of great experience, on returning the book to her mistress 
was, ' Ma'am. I consider it an excellent work ; it is full of useful information about eTerythliiff. 
which is quite delightful ; and I should say anyone might learn to cook from it who never tried 
before."— 7"A* AtJunenttn. 

Price 7X. 6d., Coloured Plates ; half-calf, zof. 6d 

BEETON'S BOOK OF GARDEN MANAGEMENT. Em- 
bracing all kinds of Information connected with Fruit, Flower, and Kitchen 
Garden Cultivation, Orchid Houses, Bees, &c &c. Illustrated with Coloured 
Plates of surpassing beauty, drawn from nature, and numerous Cuts. 



Half-bound, price 7X. 6d. ; half-calf, zof. td. 

BEETON'S BOOK OP HOME PETS : Showing How to Rear 
and Manage in Sickness and in Health— Birds, Poultry, Pigeons, Rabbits, Guinea 
Pigs, Dogs, Cats, Squirrels, Tortoises, Fancy Mice, Bees, Silkworms, Ponies, 
Donkeys, Goats, Inhabitants of the Aquarium, &c. &c. Illustrated by upwards 
of aoo Engravings and iz beautifully Coloured Plates by Harrison Weir and 
F. Keyl. 

Published by Ward^ Lock^ and Tyler. 



New Books and New Editions, 



One Thousand Illustrations, price xof. 6dl, half-bound. 

The Self- Aid CydopsBdia for Self-Taught Students. Compris- 

ing General Drawing ;« Architectural, Mechanical, and Engineering Drawing ; 
Ornamental Drawing and Design ; Mechanics and Mechanism; the Steam engine. 
By Robert Scott Burn, F.S.A.E., &c.. Author of "Lessons of My Farm,'°&c. 
690 pp., demy 8vo. 

Just Published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7^. 6</., New and Revised Edition. 

A Million of Facts of Correct Data and Elementary Informa- 
tion in the Entire Circle of the Sciences, and on all Subjects of Speculation and 
Practice. Much Enlarged and carefully Revised and improved, and brought down 
to the Present Year. A large amount of New Matter added. 



Handsomely bound, 71. dd. 
Treasury of Natural Science. From the German of Professor 
ScHOSDLBR, >xath numerous Additions by Hbnry Mbdlock, F.CS. Fourth 
EcUtioa. With copious Index, and upwards of 5C0 Engravings. 



Now Ready. New and Revised Edition, demySvo, cloth, m. 
Drawing Book (The Illustrated). Comprising a Complete Introduc- 
tion to Drawing and Perspective ; with Instructions for Etching on Copper or 
Steel, &c. &c. By Robert Scott Burn. Illustvated with above 300 Subjects 
for Study in every branch of Art 

Demy 8vo, cloth, sx. 

Architectural, Engineering, and Mechanical Drawing Book 

(The Illustrated). By Robert Scott Burn. With 300 Engraviags. 



New Edition, Just Ready, demy 8vo, cloth, a«., 144 pp. 
Steam Engine (The): Its History and Mechanism. Being Descrip- 
tions and Illustrations of the Stationary, Locomotive, and Marine Engine. By 
Robert Scott Burn. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, a*. 

Mechanics and Mechanism. By Robert Scott Burn. With 

950 Illustrations. 

Nbw Work on Ornambnt and Dbsign. Demy 8vo, doth, ax. 
Ornamental Drawing and Architectural Design. With Notes, 
Historical and Practical. By Robbrt Scott Burn, Author of " The Illustrated 
Drawing Book," &c. &c. With nearly 300 Engravings of Interior and Exterior 
Decorations for Churches, Houses, &c., &c. 

Published by Ward, Lock^ and Tyler. 



N ^w Books and New Editions, 



fsnXaxCz "^11 ^bout it" «oofea. 



Now Ready, handsomely bound, price aj. 6</. each. 

1. ALL ABOUT COOKERY : Being a Dictionary of Every-day 

Cookery. By Mrs. Isabblla Bbbton. 

2. ALL ABOUT EVERYTHINa : Being a Dictionary of Prac- 

tical Recipes and Every-dav Information. An entirely New Domestic 
Cyclopaedia, arranged in Alphabetical Order, and usefully Illustrated. 

3. ALL ABOUT GARDENING : Being a Dictionary of Practical 

Gardening. 

4. ALL ABOUT COUNTRY LIFE : A Dictionary of Rural Avo- 

cations, and of Knowledge necessary to the Management of the Farm, &c. 

5. ALL ABOUT HARD WORDS : Being a Dictionary of Every. 

day Difficulties in Reading, Writing, &c. &c. 



Price x/., cloth, containing ao8 pages, 477 Recipes, and FormulsB for MistresMt 
and Servants. Also, with Coloured Plates, price xx. 6^. 

MRS. BEETON'S ENGLISHWOMAN'S COOKERY BOOK. 

Comprising Recipes in all branches of Cookery, and accurate Deicriptiont of 
Quantities, Times, Costs, Seasons, for the various Dishes. 

•«• The capital Colourtd Plaits render the Eighteen/^enny Edtiion of Th^ 
Englishwoman's Cooksrv Book absolutely unapproachable in point ^ excel- 
lence and cheapness. There are it^nitely more Recipes in this volume thttn in 
any other Cheap Cookerv Booh^ their accuracy is beyond question, and the addi' 
tion of these Coloured Plates removes all possibility <^ succes^ul rivalry which 
may be attempted by imitative and meretricious displays. 

Price 3X. td., 476 pages, with many Engravings in the Text, and Coloured Platet, 
exquisitely produced by the best Artists. 

BEETON'S EVERYDAY COOKERY A HOUSEKEEPING 
BOOK. Comprising Instructions for Mistress and Servants, and a Collection of 
Practical Recipes. With X04 Coloured Plates, showing the Modem Mode of 
sending Dishes to Table. 

Price XX., cloth, containing asa pages ; also with Coloured Plates, price xf. &/. 
BEETON'S GARDENING BOOK: Containing such full and 
Practical Information as will enable the Amateur to manage his own Garden. 
Amply Illustrated. 

Nsw AND Important Book of Rsfsrbncb on Gardknino. 
460 pages, with Coloured Plates and Engravings in the Text, price 3;. 6</. 
BEETON'S DICTIONARY OF EVERY-DAY GARDENING : 
Constitutive a Popular Cyclopaedia of the Theory and Practice of Horticulture. 
Embellished with Coloured Plates, made after original Water-colour Drawings, 
copied from Nature. 

Published by Ward, Lock, and Tyler. 



New Books and New Eattions. 



Now Ready, in strong Linen Covers, price x*. each. 



1. Property. 

2. Women, Children, and Registra- 

tion. 

3. Divorce & Matrimonial Causes. 

4. Wills, Executors, and Trustees. 

5. Transactions in Trade, Securi- 

ties, and Sureties. 

6. Partnership and Joint-Stock 

Companies. 

7. Landlord and Tenant, LodgerSf 

Rates and Taxes. 

*,* These Books are as excellent as they are cheap. The persevering labour 
devoted to their production has resulted in the classi/ication and completeness 
which distinguishes them amoftg similar attempts. Each one 0/ the series has its 
own separate Index, and the amount 0/ information is much greater mud more 
varied than the necessary brevity 0/ the title suggests. 



8. Masters,Apprentice8, Servants, 

and Working Contracts. 

9. Auctions, Valuations, Agency, 

Games, and Wagers. 

10. Compositions, Liquidations, 

and Bankruptcy. 

11. Conveyance, Travellers, and 

Innkeepers. 

12. Powers, Agreements, Deeds* 

and Arbitrations. 



Ooth elegant, gilt edges, price 3/. 6d, 
BEETON'S BOOK OF BIRDS ; showing How to Rear and 

Manage them in Sickness and in Health. 

•«• This volume contains upwards 0/ One Hundred Engravings and Six ex- 
quisitely Coloured Plates^ printed Facsimile from Coloured Sketches by Hakiuson 
Wbir. 

Qoth elegant, gilt edges, price 3*. 6<f., uniform with the " Book of Birds." 
BEETON'S BOOK of POULTRY & DOMESTIC ANIMALS; 
showing How to Rear and Manage in Sickness and in Health — Pigeons, Poultry, 
Ducks, Turkeys, Geese, Rabbits, Dogs, Cats, Squirrels, Fancy Mice, Tortoises, 
Bees, Silkworms, Ponies, Donkeys, Inhabitantsof the Aquarium, &c. 

*«* This Volume contains upwards <^ One Hundred Engravings and Five 
Coloured Plates from Water-Colour Drawings by Harrison Wbir. 



Price 5X., numerous Illustrations, cloth, gilt edges. 
BEETON'S HOUSEHOLD AMUSEMENTS AND ENJOY- 
MENTS. Comprising Acting Charades, Burlesques, Conundrums, Enigmas, 
Rebuses, and a numter of new Puzzles in endless variety. Yfiih. folding Frontis- 
piece. 

In coloured boards, price 6d. (A wonderful Collection of Information.) 
BEETON'S COTTAGE MANAGEMENT. Comprising Cookery, 
Gardening, Qeaning, and Care of Poultry, &c. 

Published by Ward, Lock, and Tyler. 



New Books and New Editions. 



BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

I %• Tkg best stt of Volumes for Prizes, Rewards, or Gifts to English Lads. 
I They have all been prepared by Mr. Beeton with a view to their fitfuss in manly 

tone and handsome appearance for Presents for Youth, amongst whom they enjoy 

an unrivalled degree of popularity, which fiever flags. 

Coloured Plates and Illustrations, price ^s. cloth ; or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6*. 

1. Stories of the Wars. Tillotson. From the Rise of the Dutch 

Republic to the Death of Oliver Cromwell 

2. A Boy's Adventures in the Barons* Wars ; or, How I won 

My Spurs. J. G. Edgar. 

3. Oressy and Poiotiers. J. G. Edgar. 

4< Runnsrmede and Lincoln Fair. J. G. Edgar. 

5. Wild Sports of the World. J. Greenwood. 

6. Ouriosities of Savage Life. By the Author of "Wild Sports 

of the World." 

7. Hubert Ellis. 

8. Don Quixote. Cervantes. 300 Illustrations. 

9. Gulliver's Travels. By Dean Swift. 

10. Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel Defoe. 

11. Silas the Conjurer. 

12. Savage Habits and Customs. By the Author of **Wild 

Sports of the World." 

13. Reuben Davidger. J. Greenwood. 

14. Brave British Soldiers and the Victoria Cross. 

15. Zoological Recreations. By W.J. Broderip, F.R.S. 

16. Wild Animals in Freedom and Captivity. 

18. The World's Explorers. Including Livingstone's Discoveries 

and Stanley's Search. 

19. The Man among the Monkeys ; or, Ninety Days in Apeland. 

Illustrated by G. Dor^. 

20. Golden America. By John Tillotson. 



NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

Ice World Adventures; or, Voyages and Travels in the Arctic 
Regions. From the Earliest Period to the English Expedition of 1875. By Jambs 
Mason. With 48 full-page and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5;. 

Lion Hunting; or, Adventures and Exploits in India, Africa, and 
America. By Julks Gerard. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, s*. 

Antony Waymouth ; or, The Gentlemen Adventurers. By W. H. 
Kingston. Crown Svo, cloth gilt, 31. dd. 



Published by Ward, Lock, and Tyler. 



New Books and New Editions. 



NEW PRESENTATION VOLUMES FOR BOYS. 

z,o88 pai^es, 8vo, with numerous Engravings, full-page and in the text, doth 

gilt, price 5X. ; gilt edges, 6x. 

3. BEETON'S BRAVE TALES, BOLD BALLADS, AND 

TRAVELS BY SEA AND LAND. Containing: Historical Stories- 
Hubert Ellis — Ingonyama — Highland Regiments as they Once Were — King 
of Trumps — Scientific Papers — Silas the Conjurer— Sports and Pastimes— 
Victoria Cross Gallery— The Zoological Gardens, &c. 

Cloth, plain edges, $'• : fi^ilt edges, 6s. 

4. BEETON'S TALES OF CHIVALRY, SCHOOL STOBIES, 

MECHANICS AT HOME, AND EXPLOITS OF THE ARMY AND 
NAVY. A Book for Boys. Illustrated by separate Plates and liumerous 
Woodcuts inserted in the Text. 

Cloth, plain edges, 5«. ; gilt edges, 6s. 

5. BEETON'S HERO SOLDIERS, SAILORS»ft EXPLORERS. 

Gymnastics, Telegraphy, Fire Arms, &c. 1,088 pages, with 50 fiilUpage 
Engravings on toned paper, and numerous Woodcuts. 

Cloth, plain edges, $s. ; gilt edges, 6s. 

6. BEETON'S FAMOUS VOYAGES, BRIGAND ADVEN- 

TURES, TALES OF THE BATTLE-FIELD. &c. lUustrated by sepa- 
rate Plates and numerous Woodcuts inserted in the Text. 

Just Ready, Uniform with the above, cloth, plain edges, 5X.; gilt edges, 6s. 

7. BEETON'S VICTORIOUS ENGLISH SEA STORIES, 

TALES OF ENTERPRISE, and SCHOOL LIFE. Illustrated by sepa- 
rate Plates and numerous Woodcuts inserted in the Text. 



^ke Imrng f ab«a' pbrara. 



With Illustrations. Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, price M. 6d. 

Sunshino and Rain^ or, 

Blanche Cleveland. By A. E.W. 



Country Pleasures ; or, The 

Carterets. By A. E. R. 

Stories of Courage and Prin- 
ciple : or. Fit to be a Duchess. 
By Mrs. Gillbspib Smyth. 

Who are the Happy Ones P 

or, Home Sketches. By the Author 
of "Quiet Thoughts for Quiet 
Pleasure and Profit ; or, Les- 1 Hours," &c. 

sons at Home. A Book for Boys ; 8. The Progress of Character ; 

and Girls. ; or, Cliffethorpe. By H. Power. 

Published by Ward, Lock, and Tyler. 



Roses and Thorns ; or. Five 

Tales of the Start in Life. 

Bible Narratives ; or, Scrip- 
ture Stories. By the Rev. Fkkdk- 
RICK Calder, M.A. 



New Books and New Editions. 



S. ©• %ttit!^s^ ^ati0nd ^Reference iBoijke, 

FOR THE PEOPLE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
The Cheapest and Best Referenoe Books in the World. 

Bach Volume compUU in itself ^ and containing from 51a to 590 Columns* 

Price IS, in wra^er; cloth, is. 6d.; half bounds as, 
Beeton's British Gazetteer : A Topographical and Historical Guide 

to the United Kingdom. Compiled from the Latest and Best Authorities. It 

Slves the most Recent Improvements in Cities and Towns ; states all the Railway 
tations in the Three Kingdoms, the nearest Post Towns and Money Order Offices. 

Beeton's British Biography : From the Earliest Times to the Acces- 
sion of George III. 

Beeton's Modem Men and Women : A British Biography from the 
Accession of George III. to the Present Time. 

Beeton's Bible Dictionary. A Cyclopaedia of the Geography, Bio- 
graphy, Narratives, and Truths of Scripture. 

Beeton's Classical Dictionary : A Cyclopaedia of Greek and Roman 

Biography, Geography, Mythology, and Antiquities. 

Beeton's Medical Dictionary. A Safe Guide for every Family, de- 
fining with perfect plainness the Symptoms and Treatment of all Ailments, Ill- 
nesses, and Diseases. 593 columns. 

Beeton's Date Book. A British Chronology from the Earliest Re- 
cords to the Present Day. 

Beeton's Dictionary of Commerce. A Book of Reference. Con- 
taining an Account of the Natural Productions and Manufactures dealt with in the 
Commercial Worid ; Explanations of the principal Terms used in, and modes of 
transacting Business at Home and Abroad. * 

Beeton's Modem European Celebrities. A Biography of Conti- 
nental Men and Women of Note who have lived during the last Hundred Years, 
or are now living. 

Beeton's Ready Reckoner. A Business and Family Arithmetic 
With all kinds of New Tables, and a variety of carefully digested Information, 
never before collected. Cloth, xx. 

Beeton's Sixpenny Ready Reckoner. 96 pages. 

Price One Shilling each. 

Beeton's Guide Book to the Stock Exchange and Money Market. 

With Hints to Investors and the Chances of Speculators. 

Beeton's Investing Money with Safety and Profit. 

Beeton's Complete Letter- Writer, for Ladies and Gentlemen. 

Containing : The most approved Love Letters — Applications for Employment— 
Keplies to Advertisements — Answers to Invitations-^Requests to execute Com- 
missions — and Letters respectim; Domestic Affairs, Visits, and Education ; also 
Brief Complimentary Notes— Forms for the Address, Commencement, and Con- 
clusion of Letters, and useful Hints* regarding Letter- Writing generally. 8vo, is, 

Beeton's Complete Letter- Writer (Lady's). 6d. 
Beeton's Complete Letter- Writer (Gentleman's). 6d, 

Published by Ward, Lock, and Tyler. 



lO New Books and New Editions. 



3^attb0otnc presentation IBoInmca. 

Now Ready, price ioj. 6</., a N«w Volume by Henry Southgate, Author of 
** Many Thoughts of Many Minds/' "Musings About M*n/'&c 

Noble Thoughts in Noble Language : A Collection of Wise and 

Virtuous Utterances, in Prose and Verse, from the Writings of the Known Great 
and the Great Unknown. With an Index of Authors. Compiled and Analytically 
Arranged by Henry Southgate, Author of " Many Thoughts of Many Minds, 
** Musmgs About Men," *' Woman," &c. &c. 

This Volume will especially recovtmend itself to those who can appreciate and 
value the best thoughts of our best writers. 

Price One Guinea, exquisitely bound, cloth gilt and gilt edges, the Best Books ever 
produced in Colours, and eminently fitted for Presents. 

The Fields and the Woodlands. Illustrated by Painter and Poet. 

Consisting of Twenty-four Pictures, printed in the highest style of Chromographic 
art, by Lbighton Brothers. With Verses of character and beauty appropriate 
to the Pictures. Printed on thick toned paper. 



Price One Guinea, uniform with the above. 
Pictorial Beauties of Nature. With Coloured Illustrations by 
Famous Artists. This magnificent book forms a Companion Volume to " The 
Fields and the Woodlands," and the splendid collection of Twenty-four Pictures 
is unrivalled by anything ever brought together wkhin the bounds of a single 
volume. 

In One handsome Volume, cloth gilt, 15^. ; elegantly bound Ir bevelled boards, 
gilt edges, price 2zf. 

Dalziel's Illustrated Arabian Nights' Entertainments. With 

upwards of 200 Pictures, drawn by J. E. Millais, R.A., J. Tbnnibl, J. D. 
Watson, A. B. Houghton, G. J. Pinwell, and T. Dalzibl, together with 
Initial Letters, Ornamental Borders. &c., engraved by the Brothers Dalzibl. 

Beautifully bound in cloth gilt, price 7^. td. \ in bevelled boards, gilt edges, 
price Tos. 6d. ; in morocco, price vt\s. 

DalzieVs Illustrated Q oldsmith. Comprising * * The Vicar of Wake- 
field," "The Traveller,'* "The Deserted Village." "The Haunch of Venison," 
"The Captivity: an Oratorio," "Retaliation," "Miscellaneous Poems,** ** The 
Good-Natured Man," " She Stoops to Conquer," and a Sketch of the Life of 
Oliver Goldsmith by H. W. Dulcken, Ph.D. With 100 Pictures, drawn by G. 
J. Pinwell, engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. 

Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt sides and edges, price 9xs, 
Old English Ballads. Illustrated with 50 Engravings from Drawings 
by John Gilbert, Bikxbt Foster, Frederick Tayler, Joseph Nash, Gborgb 
Thomas, John Franklin, and other eminent Artists. 

Fcap. 4to, cloth, gilt side, back, and edges, price azf . 

Christmas with the Poets. A Collection of Songs, Carols, and 

Descriptive Verses relating to the Festivals of Christmas, from the Anglo-Norman 
Period to the Present Time. EmbeUished with 53 Tinted Illustrations by Birkbt 
Foster. With Initial Letters and other Ornaments printed in Gold, and with 
Frontispiece in Colours. 

PublisJied by Ward, Lock, and Tyler. 
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Price axx., cloth gilt. 

Oharaoter Sketohes, Development Drawings : Flotures of Wit 

and Humour, done in Permanent Lines for Posterity. By the late Charlbs H. 

Bbnnbtt and Robert B. Brough. 

By ifu testimony of all his contemporaries, the late C. H, Bennett was 
unequalled in his peculiar walk as a draughtsman. He certainly was unrivalled 
altogether in 4he thought/ulness of his compositions. His ea rly death was a great 
loss. As an author^ Robert Brough shares^ to the full, in the general opinion 
entertained of his friend and colleague in the work now ^rst produced as a whole. 
He was a writer whose attainments were exceedingly great, and whose wit and 
humour have been universally acknowledged and enjoyed. 

On toned paper, beautifully bound, gilt edges, price xsx. 

Poets' Wit and Humoiir. Selected by W. H. Wills. With loo 
Curious Engravings from Drawings by Charlbs Bbnnbtt and Gborgb Thomas. 

New Edition, richly bound, gilt edges, price 15*. 

Sabbath Bells Ohlmed by the Poets. With Coloured Engravings 

by BiRKBT FOSTBR. 

Appropriately bound, price 7*. &/., cloth ; bevelled boarcis, gilt edges, xo*. 6d, 

The PUgxim's Progress from this World to that which Is to 
Come. By John Bunyan. With a Memoir of the Author by H. W. Dulckbn, 
Ph.D., and xoo Page and other Illustrations by Thomas Dalzibl, engraved by 
the Brothers Dalzibl. 

New Edition, price xof. 6d., appropriately bound. 

Pearls ttom the Poets. A Collection of Specimens of the Works 

of Celebrated Writers, with Biographical Notices. The Poems selected by H. W. 
Dulckbn, Ph.D.. M.A., with a Preface by the late Rev. Thomas Dalb, M.A., 
Canon of St. Paul's. 

Price ax*. 

A Beautiful Edition of the Holy Bible. With Illustrations 

selected from Raphael's Pictures in the Vatican, adapted by Robbrt Dudley. 
Superbly printed in Tints, with Gold Borders, in the highest style of Art. Magni- 
ficently bound in Relievo Leather, from a design by Owen Jones, with gilt red 
edges. 
Ditto, ditto, in elegant cloth binding, leather back, price xof. 6d. 

Price One Guinea. New Edition. 

The Poetical Works of Edgar Allan Poe. With Illustrations 
after Tbnnibl, Birket Foster, Pickerscill, &c., and Head and Tail Pieces 
by Harry Rogers. 

Demy 8vo, price 7^. Sd.^ handsomely bound ; half-calf, \os. 6d, 

PALESTINE: Its Holy Sites and Sacred Story. 

Amply Illustrated with Maps and more than 300 Wood Engravings, executed 
by Eminent Artists. 

The design of the work is to provide a Consecutive History of Palestine, from the 
time of Abram to that of the final Destruction of Jerusalem under Titus. It also 
fumisheSj in immediate association with the events recorded, a Topographical 
Description of the Land. 



Published by Ward, Loch, and Tyler. 



THE NEW ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE. 

4to, doch gilt, illuminated side, plain edges, axs. ; ditto, red edg^s, sax. ; half-bound 

cal^ red edges, 31X. 6ti.; morocco, gilt edges, ^zs.; Tiukey morocco, 

extra, 5zr. 6ti. 

OOBBIN'S ILLUSTBATED FAMILY BIBLE and PEOPLE'S 
COMMENTARY. With Family Register, and over One Thousand Page and 
other Illustrations of Biblical Localities, and of Incidents from the Holy Scrip- 
tures, by OvBRBECK, Rethbl, and other great Scriptural Artists. With a large 
number of full-page Coloured Pictures. 

A Family^ Bible and Commentary, cheap in price, trustworthy in explanations, 
and attractive in form, has long been desired. '* Cobbin's Iixustratbd Family 
Bible and People's Commentary" will be found to give a number of advan- 
tages to purchasers. Some of these advantages are described below. 

I. It is the first Family Bible published with beautifully Coloured Plates. 

II. The present Family Bible is by far the Cheaptst yet published. The price is 
scarcely one-third of the price which is now paid for the lowest priced Family Bible, 
although these have been hitherto considered marvels of cheapness. 

III. The Commentary, by one of our most eminent Biblical Scholars, will be 
found complete, and affords all needed information for an intelligent perusal of 
Holy Writ, now so closely searched, and made the subject of much hostile as well 
as fnendly criticism. Thus in this edition of the Bible, purchasers possess an admir^ 
able Commentary — clear, concise, and thoroughlv trustworthy. Many Commen- 
taries occupy the space of six volumes, costing a large sum of money ; and hardly 
any really good Commentary can be bought which does not occupy as many as 
three volumes. But **CoBBiirs Family Bible and People's Commentary" com- 
bines, for Clergymen, Teachers, and Students, in one compact, handsome, and port- 
able volume, ^th the Text of Holy Writ and a full Commentary. The well en- 
graved and printed Maps and Illustrative Engravings, the beautiful many-coloured 
Pictures, the artistic and useful Register of Family Events, printed in Tints, and 
ruled for the insertion of the Family Names and Events, all unite to form a Bible 
for the People of Great Britain, as well fitted for the Cottage by its cheapness as for 
the Palace by its Completeness of Text and Commentary and beauty of appearance. 

Price &r. td. ; French morocco, xor. ^d. 
TEACHER*S PICTORIAL BIBLE and BIBLE DICTIONARY. 

The Authorized Version. Illustrated by Graphic Engravings and Maps. Contain- 
ing the Old and New Tesuments, translated out of the Original longues, and 
With the former Translations diligently Compared and Revised by His Majesty's 
Special Conunand. Appointed to be read in Churches. With the most approved 
Marginal References, and Historical and Descriptive Illustrations appexided to 
each Book and in. the Dictionary. By the Rev. Ingram Cobbin, M.A. 

Now Ready, Uniform with Beeton's Shilling Gazetteer, containing Fivt 
Hundred and Twelve Columns of closely printed matter. 

BEETON'S BIBLE DICTIONARY. 

Price IS.; in cloth boards, xs. 6d.; half-bound, as. 
•»• To Bible Teachers, Sunday School Teachers, Schoolmasters, Pupil Teachers, 
and all interested in aiding the Study 0/ the Scriptures, Special Terms will be 
fiven when a number net less than a Dozen Copies e/" Beeton's Bible Dictionary 
are ordered. 

Published by Ward, Lock, and Tyler. 
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COBBIN'S COMMENTARIES. 

*«* Tht Publishers desire to call the attention of the Public to some very im» 
^rtant changes they have made in these valuable Commentaries. They have 
reduced the varieties 0/ the books and the bindings. The style of the bindings 
will all be found entirely new and attractive. The prices have been revised^ and 
in ail cases very greatly reduced. 

The Oompanion Biblo : The Authorized Version. Illustrated 
by Notes on Oriental and Scriptural History, Scenery, and Customs. Numerous 
Page Engravings and Maps. 



X. Crown 8vo, cloth antique, red 

edges, lettered on side . 7 
s. French morocco, blind, gilt 

• edffes xo 

3. Pi^skin,bevelledboards,blind, 
gilt edges . . . . X4 



Turkey morocco extra, blind, 
gilt edges . . . xa 

Turkey morocco antique, be- 
velled, red and gold edges . xj 

Best dull gilt clasp fur above a 



*«* r^il/ Companion Biblb meets the wants and means of a numerous class of 



reeulerst and^ indeed^ forms a complete Cyclopadia 0/ Oriental intelligence'. The 
will here find amfle information respecting the Manners^ Customs, and 

ai 



reader ^ ^ . „ , -~ , 

Geography 0/ the Holy Land, and of these countries which were in sotne wa^ 



associated with it in the historical pages qf Scripture, and a good Index 
facilitate every inquiry, 

Oobbin's Fortablo Oommentary. A Cheap Edition of the Portable 

Commentary, for Sabbath Schools and Distribution, being the Cheapest Com- 
mentary of the Holy Scriptures ever published. With 15,000 Critical and Illus- 
trative Notes, and 50,000 References and Readings; together with a History 
connecting the Old and New Testaments, various useful Tables, and Nine 
Coloured Maps. By the Rev. Ingram Cobbin, M.A. 

d^ : d. 



8. Cloth 

9. French morocco, blind, gilt 

edses . . . . . 
xo Pi|[skin,bevelledboards,blind, 



gilt edges 
X. Turk 



rkey morocco extra, blind, 
gilt edges .... 



3 6 

5 o 

6 6 

7 o 



xs. Turkey morocco limp, blind, 
gilt edges .... 7 

13. Calf or Turkey morocco, limp 
circuit, gilt edges . . xo 

X4. Turkey morocco antique, be- 
velled, red and gold edges . 9 
Best dull gilt clasp for a^ve z 



The AnalytioflJ Bible : New Edition. Authorized Version. 

With 50,000 References and Readings, Analytical Notes appended to each Book, 
Historical Connection of Old and New Testaments, various useful Tables, and 
Nine Coloured Maps. Fcap. 8vo, 796 pp. 

'. d, t. d, 

18. Turkey morocco limp, blind, 



French morocco, blind, gilt 

edges 50 

x6. Pigskin.bevelled boards, blind, 

gilt edges . . . .66 

Turkev morocco extra, blind, 

gilt edges . . . .76 



»s. 



»7 



giltedffes .... 7 
X9. Calf or Turkey morocco, limp 

circuit, gilt edges . . xo 
ao. Turkey morocco antique, be- 
velled, red and gold edges . 9 
Best dull gilt clasp for above x 
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9ijcti0n;srte0 of ^isnguisge. 

Now Ready, New and Cheaper Edition. Demy 8vo, 634 pages, cloth, ^f. td, ; 
or royal 8vo, half-bound, 5X. 

Webster's UniTersal Pronounoing and Defining Dictionary of 

the English Language. Condensed from Noah Webster's Large Work, with 
numerous Synonyms, carefully discriminated by Chauncky A. Goodrich, D.D., 
Professor in Yale Colleee. To which are added, " Walker's Key" to the Pronun- 
ciation of Classical and Scriptural Proper Names ; a Vocabulary of Modem 
Geographical Names; Phrases smd Quotations from the Ancient and Modem 
Languages ; Abbreviations used in Writing, Printing, &c 
•*• This comprehensive Work is beautifully printed on good paper, in a clear 

and distinct type, in doubU columns, arid has had the benefit 0/ Revision to the 

Present Time. 

This Dictionary is one which must commend itself to erery inteUii^ent reader, containlnfir, as 
..... .. ^ J ^.. 1 to the • '• - - •• • 



It does, all th* recently adopted words in common use up to the end of last year. Let oa add, it 
Is caeefully and well printed, aad very cheap ; and havinjjr said so much, we feel assnr« * ' 
liirthef recommendation is unnecessary. It is good, useful, and <Aita.^."—Lvverpocl Mail. 



THE CHEAPEST ENGLISH DICTIONARY EVER PUBLISHED. 
Fcap. 4to, cloth, price or. 6d. 

Webster's Improved Pronouncing Dictionary of the English 

Language. Condensed and Adapted to English Orthography and Usage, with 
Additions from various Accredited Sources, by Charles Robson. To which are 
added, Accentuated Lists of Scriptural, Classical, and Modem Geographical 
Proper Names. 

tSr This carefully revised edition 0/ Webster s great work was undertaken, at 
considerable outlay, by the late David Bogus, at^ embraces all the best points of 
the English aful American authorities. It must supersede Johnson, Walker, 
Smart, Worcester, and its other predecessors. It is admirably adapted for 
School Use. 

JOHNSON AND ^A^ALKER SUPERSEDED. 

Containing Ten Thousand More Words than Walker's Dictionary. 
Royal i6mo, cloth, price xs, 

Webster's Pocket Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage. Condensed from the Original Dictionary by Noah Webster, LL. D. ; 
with Accentuated Vocabularies of Classical, Scriptural, and Modern Geographical 
Names. Revised Edition, by William G. Webster, son of NoaJi Wel^ter. 



Price zs., cloth. 
A Book for Home and School Use, equal to anything produced. 
Beeton's Pictorisd Speller. Containing nearly 200 Pages and 
more than 400 Engravings, and comprising — i. Several Alphabets for learning 
Letters and Writing, a. A First Spelling Book or Primer, containing Words of 
from Two to Four Letters, Illustrated. 3. A Second Spelling Book, containing 
Words of from Five to Ten Letters. Illustrated. 4. Moral Tales in Short Words, 
Illustrated. 5. Stories from English History, written for Children. 6. Bible 
Stories and Lessons in Easy Words, Illustrated. 

Published by Ward, Lock, and Tyler. 
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^hc Cliilb'B picture fiible Stones. 



Price Twopence each plain, Threepence Coloured. 

The Life and Teachings of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

From the Creation to the Deluge. 

The History of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

The Story of the Mighty Men of Israel. 

The History of David. 

The Apostles and our Sayiour's Teaching. 



i8c£tan'j3 ^cnttB Cliilbren'js iBookjs. 



In handsomely coloured wrapper, crown 8vo, post free. Three Halfpence each ; 
or the Complete Set of Six Books, post free, for 8</. 

1. BEETGN'S PICTORIAL ABC BOOK. 28 pp. Com- 

prising Alphabet of Animals, Alphabet of Objects. Small and Capital 
Letters, Script Letters, Alphabet of Country Life, all about the Alphabet 
told in Verse, &c. With 94 Illustrations. 

2. BEETON'S PICTORIAL SPELLING BOOK. 24 pp. 

Comprising Easy Words of Two Letters to Words of Seven Syllables. 43 
Illustrations. 

3. BEETON'S PICTORIAL PRIMER AND EAST WORD 

BOOK. 34 pp. Comprising Easy Words and Easy Reading Lessons 
from Words of^ Two to Six Letters. 78 Illustrations. 

4. BEETON'S PICTORIAL READER. 24 pp. Comprising 

Reading Lessons in Prose and Poetry of an Interesting and Progressive 
Character, ax Illustrations. 

5. BEETON'S PICTORIAL HISTORY OP ENGLAND. 

28 pp. Comprising Lessons about English Kings, Chronologically Ar- 
ranged. Also List of the Kings and Queens of England, with the Dates 
when their Reign began and ended. 46 Illustrations. 

6. BEETON'S PICTORIAL BIBLE HISTORY. 28 pp. Com- 

prising First Lessons from Bible History, from the Fall of Adam to the time 
of the Apostles. 39 Illustrations. 

Legends of the Missouri and Mississippi. Strange and Interest. 

ing Traditions of the North American Indians. Pioneer Life in the Far West. 
By M. Hopewell, Author of "The Great West," "Mississippi Valley," &c. 
Price 2*. ; cloth, 3*. td. 



Published by Wardy Lock, and Tyler. 




Fcap. 8vo, wrapper, is, each ; cloth gilt, xs. 6d.; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 2f. 

1. The Autobiography of a £5 Note. By Mrs. J. B. Webb. 

2. Zenon, the Roman Martyr. By the Rev. R. Cobbold, Author of 

** Margaret Catchpole." 

3. The Pilgrims of New England. By Mrs. J. B. Webb. 

4. Mary Ann Welliilgton. By the Author of * * Margaret Catchpole. " 

5. The History of the Fairchild Family; or, The Child's Manual. 

By Mrs. Sherwood. 

6. Soeptres and Crowns. By Author of "The Wide, Wide World." 

7. Nidwortb, and his Three Magio Wands. By £. Prentiss, 

Author of ** Stepping Heavenward." 

8. Freston Tower. A Tale of the Times of Cardinal Wolsey. By 

the Rev. R. Cobbold, Author of ** Margaret Catchpole." 

9. The Mysterious Marriage ; or, Sir Edward Graham. By 

Cathsrinb Sinclair. (Sequel to " Holiday House.") 

10. Jane Bouveri?, and How She Became an Old Maid. By 

Cathbrins Sinclair. 

11. Modern Flirtations; or, A Month at Harrowgate. By 

Cathsrinb Sinclair. 

12. The Star and the Cloud. By A. S. Roe. 

13. Nellie of Truro. A Tale from Life. 

%ht %amt %xtti&uxt l^ibrarp. 

New and Handsome Volumes, price y. 6d. each. 

1. Shiloh ; or, Without and Within, By Mrs. W. M. L. Jay. With 

Four Coloured Illustrations. 

2. The Prince of the House of David. By the Rev. J. H. 

Ingraham. With Four Coloured Illustrations. 

3. Miss Edgeworth's Moral Tales. Four Coloured Illustrations. 

4. Miss Edgeworth's Popular Tales. Four Coloured Illustrations. 

5. The Throne of David. By the Rev. J. H. Ingraham. 

6. The Pillar of Fire. By the Rev. J. H. Ingraham. 

7. Anna Lee : The Maiden, Wife, and Mother. By T. S. Arthur. 

8. The Wide, Wide World. By Elizabeth Wetherell. 

9. Queechy. Bv the Author of " The Wide, Wide World." With 

Four Coloured Illustrations. 

10. Melbourne House. By the Author of ''The Wide, Wide 

World." With Four Coloured Illustrations. 

11. Sceptres and Crowns, and The Flag of Truce. By the Author 

of *• The Wide, Wide World." 

12. The Fairchild Family. By Mrs. Sherwood. 

13. Stepping Heavenward, and Aunt Jane's Hero. By E. 

Prentiss. 

Published by Wardy Lock, and Tyler. 
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THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 

C|)ouj{|)W in ^txit for tt)e ^untfasiT antr Igolptfafii^ 
ti)raus|)Out tt)e 9^ar. 

BY JOHN KBBLB. 

*. d. 

Small fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, plain edges x o 

„ cloth gilt, back and side, red burnished edges . . z 6 

„ „ „ gilt edges, bevelled boards • a o 

„ calf or morocco, limp, red edges • • • • S o 

LARGE EDITION. 

Crown 8vo, toned paper, cloth gilt, plain edges . . . . a 6 

,1 „ with 8 full-page Illustrations, cloth gilt, 

red burnished edges, bevelled boards 36 

Calf, or morocco limp, red edges zo 6 

LARGER EDITION. 
Crown 4to, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, gilt edges, bevelled 

boards az o 



%Vi (tthriBtian ^ife Scries. 

Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, red edges, price 3^. 6</. each. 

1. The Chriatian Year. 

2. life Thoughts. By Henry WardBeecher. Red border lines, 

3. The ChrlBtlan Life. Bible Helps and Counsels for Every Day 

throughout the Year. Red border lines. 

4. Religion and Science. By Joseph Le Conte, 

5. The Perfect Life. By William E. Channing. 

6. Sacred Heroes and Martyrs. Biographical Sketches of Illustrious 

Men of the Bible ; with Historical Scenes and Incidents, illustrating their 
Heroic Deeds, eventful Career, and sublime Fait'i. By J. T. Hbadlbv. 
Revised and Edited by J. W. Kirton, Author of " Happy Homes," " Buy 
Your Own Cherries,'* &c. 



Now Ready, crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 51. 

The Christian Text Book and Birthday Remembrancer. A 

Book of Sacred Counsel and Reflections for Every Day in the Year. With 
interleaved Pages for recording Birthdays and Registering Thoughts and 
Events of Every Day. 

Published by Ward, Lock^ and Tyler. 



1 8 New Books and New Editions, 

New Editions, and New Wrappers Printed in Colours. 

One Shilling Each. 

1. Poultry and Pigeons. How to Rear and Manage. Coloured Plates. 

2. 3riti8h Song and Talking Birds. How to Rear and Manage 

them. G>loured Plates. 

3. British Song Birds. How to Rear and Manage. Coloured Plates. 

4. The Parrot Book. How to Rear and Manage them. Coloured Plates. 

5. Birds' Nests and £ggs, and Bird-stuffing. Coloured Plates. 

6. Rfibbits and Squirrels. How to Rear and Manage them. 

Coloured Plate. 

7. B^es, Silkworms, and the Aquarium. How to Rear and Manage 

them. Coloured Plate. 

8. Dogs and Cats. How to Rear and Manage them. Coloured Plate. 

•«' These books contain ample instruction for all who keep Birds, Poultry, 
Pigeonit Rabbits, Squirrels, Bees, Silkworms, or Dogs and Cats, and /or those 
who ar$ Collectors 0/ Birds' Nests and Eggs. 



Price One Shilling Each. 

Tatting Patterns. I Crochet Patterns. 

Embroidery Patterns. Patterns of Monograms, Initials, &c. 

Knitting and Netting Patterns. | Guipure Patterns. 

Madame Goubaud's New Crochet Patterns. 

Polonaise Lace Book. By the Silkworm. 
Larger Size, price Two Shillings. Patterns of Guipure d*Art. 



NEEDLEWORK INSTRUCTION BOOKS, Price Sixpence. 

Berlin Wool Instructions. 18 Illustrations. 
Embroidery Instructions. 65 Illustrations. 
Crochet Instructions. 
•»• For Schools and Young Ladies at Home, 



Pillow Lace.— Just ready, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt side and edges, 3*. 6</. 

MADAME GOUBAUD'S BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS in 
Pillow Lace Making and Pillow Lace Patterns. With numerous Illustrations 
printed in Mauve. 

Just ready, fcap. 4to, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, los. 6d, 

ANTIQUE POINT AND HONITON LAOE. Containing Plain 
ana Explicit Instructions for Making, Transferring, and Cleaning Laces ef every 
Description, with about One Hundred Illustrations, Outlines, and Pricking of 
the Principal Point Stitches and Honiton Sprigs. By Mrs. Treadwin, 

Published by Ward^ Lock^ and Tyler. 
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Prioe One Shilling Each. 



There is but little call to laud the men who have written the books catalogued 
below. They have done good work— work that needs no bush ; and mankind is 
under obligations to them for a larjfc sum-total of enjoyment. 



9. 
xo. 



Artemus Ward : His Book. 
Riddles. Illustrated. 
Burlesques. Illustrated. 
Charades. Illustrated. 
Biglow Papers. J. R. Lowell. 
Saxe's Poems. 
Joe Miller's Jest Book, 
connubial bliss. Doughty. 
Model Men and Model Women. 

Mavhew. 
The Flirt, and Evening Parties. 

Albert Smith. 
The Gent, and Stuck-up People. 

Albert Smith. 
The Ballet Girl, and the Idler 

upon Town. Albert Smith. 
Humbug and Mince Pies. 

Angus Reach. 
Hearts and Trumps, Hannav ; 

and Change for a Shilling. 

Mavhew. 
Pusley ; or, My Summer in a Gar> 

den. Chas. Dudley Warner. 
Black-Log Studies. C. Warner. 
Sandy Bar. Bret Hartb. 
Roanng Camp. Bret Harte. 
Heathen Chinee. Bret Harts. 
Wit and Humour. Thomas Hood 
Whims. Thomas Hood. 
Oddities. Thomas Hood. 
Innocents Abroad. MarkTwain. 
The New Pilgrim's Progress. 

By Mark Twain. 
Jokes & Wit. Douglas Jerrold. 



27. The Siliad. By the Authors of 

the Coming K . 

a8. MaijorieDaw. ByT. B.Aldrich. 
a9. The Jumping Frog. By Mark 

Twain. 
30. Letters to Punch. By Artemus 

Ward. 
3x. Artemus Ward among the 

Mormons. 
3a. Naughty Jemima. 

33. Eye Openers. By Mark Twain. 

34. Practical Jokes. Mark Twain. 

35. Screamers. By Mark Twain. 

36. Awful Crammers. By Titus A. 

Brick. 

37. Babies and Ladders. 

Emanuel Kink. 

38. Holmes' Wit and Humour. 

39. Josh Billings : His Sayings. 

40. Danbury Newsman. By J. 

Bailey. 

41. Mystery of Mr. E. Drood. 

Orpheus C. Kerr. 
4a. Shaving Them. By Titus A. 
Brick. 

43. Mr. Brown on the Goings on of 

Mrs. Brown. 

44. Sensation Novels. 

45. Little Breeches. 

46. Mr. Sprouts : His Opinions. 

47. Lothair. 

48. Kamsbottom Papers. 

49. The Pagan Child, and other 

Sketches. By Bret Harte. 



By 



, M. 
By 



Cheap issue, in uniform style, crown 8vo, fancy boards. 

CHARLES READE'S NOVELS. 



z. It is Never Too Late to Mend. 

aj. td. 
a. Hard Cash. ai. td, 

3. Peg WoflRngton. aj. 

4. Christie Johnstone, ax. 

5. Griffith Gaunt, ai. td, 

6. Double Marriage; or, White 

Lies. ax. td, [aj. td. 

7. Love me Little, Love meLong. 



8. Foul Play. By C. Readk and 

Dion Boucicault. a*, (ni. 

9. The Cloister and the Hearth. 

ax. dd. 
xo. The Course of True Love Never 

did Run Smooth, ax. 
XX. Autobiography of a Thief, and 

Jack of All Trades. a«. 



*•* All the above art also done in cloth^ gilt binding^ each 3*. 6</. 
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%\it South'^ ^ibrarp of Saonbtrs^ JtbtocnturtB- 

JULES VERNE'S STARTLING ISTORIES. 



'* Terribly thrilling and absolutely harmless. "-^Th^ Timks. 

Price One Shilling per Volume, in Picture Wrappers; cloth gilt, is. 6d.; 
extra cloth, gilt edges, zx. 



z. A Journey into the Interior of the 

Earth. 
3« The English at the North Pole. 
9. The Ice Desert. 

4. Five Weeks in a Balloon. 

5. The Mysterious Document. 



6. On the Track. 

7. Among the Cannibals. 

& Twenty Thousand Lreagues 
Under the Sea. Part. I. 

9. Twenty Thousand Lreagues 
Under the Sea. Part IL 



IMPORTANT SERIES OF NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS. 
Price One Shilling per Volume ; nicely bound in cloth gilt^ %s. 

^kc CxmttirB %^ViU Pbratg 

OF Fiction, Travel, Essay, Biography, &c. 
By the First Authors of the Day. Copyright; Editions. 

It is the intention of the Publishers lo offer to the public, under the title of the 
Country House Library, a Series of Volumes which shall comprise all that high 
clau of Literature which has hitherto only reached the public through the means of 
the great Circulating Libraries. The Country Housb Library will consist, 
therefore, of such works as are now only obtainable through the Circulating Libraries 
—viz., of Fiction, Travels, Biographies, Social and Literary Essays, &c. These 
works will be exclusively by the First Authors of the Day, and th^ will be Copy- 
right. Each Volume in the Series will be sold at the price of One Shilling'--a price 
at which so much new and original matter of such high quality has not only never 
yet been offered in this country, but which price has never even been approached. 

1. The Mad WlUoughbys, and other Tales. By Mrs. Lynn 

Linton, Author of "Joshua Davidson," "Patricia Kemball," &c. 

2. raise Beasts and True. Containing— i. Animals in Fable 

and Art. 2. Thb Fauna of Fancy. 3. The Consciousness of Dogs. 
4. The Dogs Whom I have Met. By Frances Power Cobbb. 

3. The Blossoming of an Aloe. (Second and Popular Edition.) 

A Novel. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey, Author of "Out of Court," &c. 

4. Country House Essays. Containing — i. Horses and Riders. 

a. Birds and Beasts in Captivity, q. English Flower Gardens. 
A. Trout Fishing. ^. Lawn Tennis. By John Latouchb, Author of 
'• Travels in Portugal," &c. 

5. Ko Sign, and other Tales. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 

Other New and Popular JVorhs, Novels, Travels, &»c., tuill follow the above 
Volumes in rapid succession. 
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Price 3^. 6^. each. Illustrated. 



Boys love to read tJu records of adventurous deeds, to trace the careers of hrave 
and good lads who fiave attained to ttninetue^ and to be told of wonderful natural 
objects. The volumes in this series furnish the literary food most acceptable to 
intelligent and spirited boys, and most calculated to develop their best qualities. 



1. The Wonders of the World, in Earth, Sea, and Sky. As 

related to his Young Friends by Uncle John. 

2. Fifty Celebrated Men : Their Lives and Trials, and the Deeds 

that made them Famous. Illustrated with numerous Wood Engravings. 

3. The Life and Surprising Adventiires of Robinson Crusoe, of 

York, Mariner. By Daniel Defoe. With a Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. Embellished with a great number of Engravings on Wood. 

4. The History of Sandford and Merton. By Thomas Day. 

Illustrated with xoo Engravings by the Brothers Dalziel. 

5. A Boy»s Life Aboard Ship, as it is Told by Himself: Full of 

Adventure and Daring Deeds. 

6. Life in a Whaler; or, Perils and Adventures in the Tropical Seas. 

By Sailor Chaklby. 

7. Great Inventors : The Sources of their Usefulness, and the Re- 

sults of their Efforts. Embellished with numerous Engravings. 

8. Household Stories. Collected by the Brothers Grimm. To 

which is added, "The Caravan '* : An Eastern Tale. By William Hauff. 
Profusely Illustrated with Wood Engravings from Designs by Eminent Artists- 

9. The Marvels of Nature ; or, Outlines of Creation. By Elisha 

Noyce. With 400 Engravings by the Brothers Dalzibl. 

10. The Boy*s Book of Industrial Information. By Elisha 

Noyce. With 365 Engravings by the Brothers Dalziel. 

11. Famous Boys, and How they Became Famous Men. By the 

Author of ** Clever Boys." Numerous Engravings. New Edition. 

12. The Triumphs of Perseverance and Enterprise. By Thomas 

Cooper. Fully Illustrated. New Edition. 

13. Edgar's Crusades and Crusaders. With numerous Illustrations. 

New Edition. 

14. The Merchant's Clerk ; or, Mark Wilton. A Book for Young 

Men. By the Rev. C. B. Tayler, M.A. 

15. Sailor Hero ; or, The Frigate and the Lugger. By Captain F. 

C. Armstrong. With Illustrations. 

16. Cruise of the Daring : A Tale of tlie Sea. By Captain F. C. 

Armstrong. With Illustrations. 
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The Boys' Favourite Library, continued, 

17. Pyroteohny; or. The Art of Making Fireworks at little Cost, 

and with complete Safety and Cleanliness. With 124 Illustrations of Forms 
and Diagrams for Manufacture and Exhibition. 

18. Mont Blanc, A Boy's Ascent of. By Albert Smith. Illus- 

trated. With a Memoir of the Author by Edmund Yatks. 

19. Foe's Tales of Mystery, Imagination, and Humour. 

20. BAllads and Poetical Tales. Selected from Percy, Ritson, 

Evans, Jamieson, Scott, &c. &c. 



i8e£t0tt'0 '^txccc^ fi0ck0. 



The sale of this very popular Series of Useful Penny Books is enormous. 

Al these Books are most carefulljr written, and contain complete information upon 
every subject within their province. 



1. Life of the Prince of Wales, comprising all the Events in the 

Career of His Royal Highness, from his Birth to the Present Day. 

2. Beeton's Penny Cookery Book. 

3. Beeton's Penny Song Book (Popular Collection). 

4. Beeton's Penny Song Book (National Collection). 

5. Beeton's Penny County Court Book. 

6. Beeton's Penny Gardening Book. 

7. Beeton's Penny Doctor's Book. 

8. Beeton's Penny Ready Reckoner. 

9. Beeton's Penny Watts' Songs for Children. 

10. Beeton's Penny Landlord, Tenant, and Lodger. 

11. Beeton's Penny Poultry Book. 

12. Beeton's Penny Domestic Service Guide. No. 1. For Lady's 

Maid, Upper and Under Nurse. 

13. Beeton's Penny Domestic Recipe Book. 

14. Beeton's Penny Stamps and Taxes. 

15. Beeton's Penny Nine Hours' Wages Book. 

16. Beeton's Penny Letter Writer. 

17. Beeton's Penny Domestic Service Guide. No. 2. For General 

Servant, Laundry, and Dairy Maid. 

18. Ditto. No. 3. For Cook and Housemaid. 

19. Ditto. No. 4. For Butler, Housekeeper, Footman, "Valet, Coach- 

man, and Groom. 

20. Beeton's Penny Cab Fares. 

1 
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Price 3f. td, each, Illustrated. 

Thsst are all books which have gained a reputation for containing^ dee^ 
interest and amusement with pleasantly conveyed instruction. They are really 
** favourites^* ; books which Girls will read and preserve as indispensable to the 
Library 0/ tJu Scliool or the Home. 

1. Fifty Celebrated Women : Their Virtues and Failings, and the 

Lessons of their Lives. Illustrated with numerous Engravings on Wood. 

2. Evenings at Home ; or, The Juvenile Budget Opened. Con- 

sisting of a variety of Miscellaneous Pieces, for the Instruction and Amuse- 
ment of Young Persons. By Dr. Aikbn and Mrs. Barbauld. 

3. Fern Leaves ftrom Fanny's Portfolio. First and Second Series, 

Complete. Beautifully Illustrated with page and other Engravings. 

4. Banyan's Pilgrim's Progress (from this World to that which 

is to Come;. A New Edition, with a Memoir. Illustrated with xoo Engrav- 
ings by the Brothers Dalzibl. 

5. Orange Blossoms. A Book for all who have worn, are wearing, 

or are likely to wear them. Edited by T. S. Arthur. With Illustrations. 

6. Julamerk; or, The Converted Jewess. By the Author of 

*' Naomi." With numerous Illustrations. 

7. MfiUPtyrs of Carthage ; or, The Christian Converts. A Tale of 

the Times of Old. 

8. Margaret Catohpole, the Suffolk Girl. By the Rev. R. Cobbold. 

9. Modem AocompUshments ; or. The March of Intellect. By 

Cathbrinb Sinclair. 

10. Mary Bunyan, the Dreamer's Blind Daughter. By Sallie 

Rochester Ford. 

11. Aunt Jane's Hero, and Stepping HeaTenward. By E. 

Prentiss, Author of '* The Flower of the Family." 

12. Faith QEirtney's Girlhood, and a Summer in Leslie Oold- 

thwaite's Life. By the Author of **The Gay worth ys." 

13. Little Women, and Good Wives. Being Stories for Girls. By 

Miss L. M. Alcott. 

14. The Lamplighter; or, An Orphan Girl's Struggles and Triumphs. 

Miss CuMMiNG. Illustrated. 

15. Queeohy. By the Author of ** The Wide, Wide World." 

16. The Wide, Wide World. By Miss Wetherell. Illustrated. 

17. Unole Tom's Oabln ; or. Life Among the Lowly. By Mrs. 

Harriet Bebcher Stuwb. Illustrated. 

18. Maternal Counsels to a Daughter. By Mrs. Pullan. 

19. Mothers of Scripture. Showing their Influence on their Sons. 

20. The Sohool-Girl in France. By Miss McCrindell. 
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"®ttr fittlc ©nes'" fibrarg. 

Price 3^. td. each, Illustrated. 

An entirely New Work by Susan Cooli]>gb. 

1. Little Miss Mischief, and other Stories. By Susan Coolidge, 

Author of "The New Year's Bargain," "'What Katy Did/' &c With 
Illustrations hy Addib Ledyard. 

2. Moral Nursery Tales for Children. By the Author of ''The 

Golden Harp." 

3. Holiday House. By Catherine Sinclair. Illustrated. 

4. Story of Stories (The); or, Bible Narratives for the Young. By 

Mrs. Leathley, Author of "Chickseed without Chickweed.'* Beautifully 
Illustrated with full-page Engravings. 416 pages. 

5. The Child's Own Book of Country Pleasures. Sixteen 

Coloured and numerous other Illustrations. 

6. Fanny Fern's New Stories for Children. By the Author of 

"Fern Leaves." Illustrated. 

7. Oood Old Stories and Fairy Tales. Told for the Hundredth 

Time hy H. W. Dulcken Ph.D. £ight Coloured and numerous other 
Illustrations. 

8. Old Nursery Tales and Famous Histories. Re-told by H. W. 

Dulcken, Ph.D. Illustrated with Eight Coloured and numerous other 
Illustrations. 

9. Harry's Ladder to Learning. Numerous plain Engravings, and 

Sixteen Coloured Plates. 

10. Songs for the Little Ones at Home. Coloured and other Illus- 

trations. 

11. Half-Hours with the Bible ; or, Scripture Scenes and Characters : 

described in a simple and attractive form, suitable for Young People. Beauti- 
fully and profusely illustrated with Engravings. 

12. BraTe Old Ballads (The Book of). With Sixteen Coloured 

Illustrations, from designs by John Gilbert. 

13. Nursery Songs and Ballads. Uniform with * * Harry's Ladder. " 

Eight Coloured Cuts and numerous Plain Illustrations. 

14. Little Mary's Nursery Story Book. Imperial i6mo, numerous 

Illustrations. 

15. Nursery Tales and Stories. Uniform with "Songs for the 

Little Ones." Eight Coloured Cuts and numerous Plain Illustrations. New 
Edition. Just published. 

16. Papa's Pretty Gift-Book for all Good Little Boys and Girls. 

Enriched with numerous clever Engravings. 

16. Nursery Rhymes, Old and New. A Collection of all the most 

Favourite Nursery Rhymes, Jingles, and Stories ; also many New Onis now 
for the first time printed. Imperial 32mo. Numerous clever Illustrations. 

17. Short Stories and Poems for Children. Original and select, 

with numerous Wood Engravings. New and Revised Edition. 
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Wrapptn, xs. each ; nicely hound for FrtsgHts, is, 6d, ami af . 



The design of this Series is to include no books except such as are peculiariy 
adapted by their high tone, pure taste, and thorough principle to be read by those 
per&ons, youn^ and old, who look upon books as upon their friends — only worthy 
to be received into the Family Circle for their good qualities and excellent clianicters. 
So many volumes now issue from the press low in tone and lax in morality that it 
Lsespeaally incumbent oa all who would avoid the taint of such hurtful matter to 
select carefully the books they would themselves read or introduce to their house' 
holds. In view of this design, no author whose name is not a guarantee of the real 
worth and purity of his or her work, or whose book has not been subjected to a rigid 
exam i na t ion, will be admitted into *'Thb Lily Sbhibs." 



1. A Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite's Life. By the Author of 

** Faith Gartney's Girlhood," ** The Gay worihys," &c. 

2. The Gayworthys : A Storv of Threads and Thrums. By the 

Author of " Faith Gartney's Girlhood," &c. 

3. Faith Oartney'B Girlhood. By the Author of **The Gay- 

worthys," &c 

4. The Gates Ajar ; or, Oar Loved Ones in Heaven. By Eliza- 

beth Stuart Phelps. 

5. Little WomexL By the Author of '* Good Wives," &c. 

6. Good Wives. By the Author of ** Little Women," &c 

7. Alone. By Marion Harland, Author of " The Hidden Path." 

8. I've Been Tliinking. By the Author of " Looking Round," &c. 

9. Ida May. By Mary Langdon. 

la The Lamplighter. By Miss Gumming. 

11. Stepping Heavenward. By the Author of "Aunt Jane's Hera" 

12. Gypsy Breynton. By the Author of ** The Gates Ajar." 

13. Aunt Jane's Hero. By the Author of ** Stepping Heavenward." 

14. The Wide, Wide World. By Miss Wetherell. 

15. Queeohy. By the Author of ** The Wide, Wide World." 

16. Looking Bound. By the Author of *' I've Been Thinking." 

17. Fabrics: A Story of To-Day. 

18. Our Village : Tales. By Miss Mitford. 

19. The Winter Pire. By Rose Porter. 

20. The Plower of the Family. By Mrs. E. Prentiss. 

21. Mercy Gliddon's Work. By the Author of "The Gates Ajar." 

22. Patience Strong's Outings. By Mrs. Whitney. 

23. Something to Do. By the Author of '* Little Women," &c. 

24. Gertrude's Trial. By Mary Jefferis. 

25. The Hidden Path. By the Author of " Alone." 

26. Uncle Tom's Cabin. By Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

27. Pireside and Camp Stories. By Author of "Little Women," &c. 
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The Lily Series, continued, 

28. The Shady Side. By a Pastor's Wife. 

29. The Sunny Side. By H. Trusta. 

30. What Katy Did. By Susan Coolidge. 

31. Fern Leaves from Fanny's Portfolio. By Fanny Fern. 

32. Shadows and Sunbeams. By Fanny Fern. 

33. What Katy Did at School. By Susan Coolidge. 

34. Shiloh; or, Without and Within. By W. M. L. Jay. 

35. The Percys. By the Author of "Stepping Heavenward," &c. 

36. Gypsy's Sowing and Beaping. By E. Stuart Phelps. 

37. Gypsy's Cousin Joy. By Author of "Mercy Gliddon's Work." 

38. Gypsy's Year at the Golden Crescent. By E. S, Phelps. 

39. Miss Edgeworth's Moral Tales. 

40. Miss Edge worth's Popular Tales. 

41. The Prince of the House of David. By Rev. J. H. Ingraham. 

42. Anna Lee. By T. S. Arthur. 

43. The Throne of Da^d. By the Rev. J. H. Ingraham. 

44. The Pillar of Fire. By the Rev. J. H. Ingraham. 

45. Prudence Palfrey. By T. B. Aldrich. 

46. A Peep at Number Five. By H. Trusta. 

47. Maijorie's Quest. By Jeannie T. Gould. 

48. Our Village : Country Pictures. By Miss Mitford. 

49. Woman Our AngeL By A. S. Roe. Sequel to " Looking 

Round." 

50. How Marjory Helped. By M. Carroll. 

51. Mabel Vaughan. By the Author of ** The Lamplighter." 

52. Melbourne House. By Author of ** The Wide, Wide World." 

53. Father Clement : A Story of the Roman Catholics. By Grace 

Kknnedy. 

54. Dunallan. By Grace Kennedy. 

55. From Jest to Earnest. By £. P. Roe. 



Messrs. Ward, Lock, & Tyler take this opportunity of sUting that "The 
Wide, Wide World," "Queechy," "Mabel Vaughan," and "Melbourne 
House," are now issued for the first time in a Complete Form at One SkUHtig^ and 
are the only Complete Editions published at this price. 

1,241,000 Volumes of the LILY SERIES have been sold in Great 
Britain and the Colonies. No series of Books has ever attained such a 
large sale, and public appreciation is the best test of success. 
Every Book in th* Lily Series can now be had Complete at One Shilling. 



The Christian World says :— " Messrs. Ward, Lock, & Tyler are doing good 
service by supplying in iheir * Lily Series ' such first-class works of fiction at so 
cheap a rate.' 

" We cordially recommend the whole series." — Christian Age, 
** There is a pure, healthy tone pervading all the literature embraced in this 
series. The stories can safely be entrusted to the youngest." — Leeds Mercury. 
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Fancy W rapier ^ price \s, each: clotk^gili edges^ y, 6i/. ; and cloth plain, as, 6d. 

Either to the young who are learningr historv, to the old who desire to gain lessons 
from experience, or to the more feminine minds who delight in stories of entrancing 
interest, full of charming details of the purest love and affection, and evidencing 
patriotic devotion onlv ending with life itself, to all good hearts and refined intelli- 
gence, the exquisite Volumes of MM. Erckmann-Chatrian appeal in tones of 



wholesome and invigorating effect. 

1. Madame Th^rdse. 

2. The Conscript. 

3. The Great Invasion; or, 

After Leipzig. [of Phalsbourg. 

4. The Blockade ; or, The Siege 

5. The States General, 1789. 

6. The Country in Danger: 

1792. 

7. Waterloo. 

8. The lUustrious Doctor 

Matheus. 

9. Stories of the Bhine. 



10. Friend Fritz. 

1 1. The Alsacian Schoolmaster 

12. The Polish Jew. 

13. Peace. 

14. War. 

15. Year One of the Republic, 

, 1793- 

16 Citizen Bonaparte, 1794- 
1815. 

17. Confessions of a Clarionet 

Player. 

18. Campaign in Eabylia. 



Coloured Wrappers, gd.; cloth gilt, is,; gilt edges, bevelled boards, xs. 6d, 

1. The Original Ongar Poems for Children. By the Taylor 

Family, M. E. B., and others. 

2. The Basket of Flowers ; or. Piety and Truth Triumphant 

3. Ellen's IdoL By the Author of ** Tiny," and "TrottVs Book." 

4. Trotty*8 Book. By the Author of ** The Gates Ajar.'^ 

5. Sermons on the Wall. By John Tillotson. 

6. Goldy and Goldy's Friends. Bv Mary Densel. 

7. The One Thing NeedAil ; or, Ethers Pearls. 

8. I Don't Know How. By the Author of ** The Gates Ajar." 

9. Sayings and Doings of Children. By the Rev. J. B. Smith. 

10. Tiny. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 

11. Tin/s Sunday Night. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 

12. The Orphan Boy; or, From Peasant to Prince. 

13. Tom,Tom, the Printer's Son: A Boy's Story. Related by Himself. 

14. Only a Dandelion. By the Author of ** Stepping Heavenward." 

15. Follow Me. By the Author of ** Stepping Heavenward." 

16. New Year's Bargain. 

17. In the Beginning ; or, From Eden to Canaan. 

18. Conquerors and CaptiTes ; or. From David to Daniel. 

19. The Star of Promise ; or. From Bethlehem to Calvary. 
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WARD. LOCK. & TYLER'S 

Martoick %onst '^o\) Hooks. 

One Shilling each. 



TA^se new and marvellously cheap and heauiifully Coloured Toy Books possess 
the great superiority and advantage of having all the recent inventions and im- 
provements brought to bear upon thsir production. It will be a matter of wonder 
and astonishment that such a very superior series of Books can be offered to the 
public at so small a price as One S lulling each. 

32. Master Caesar. Desi^s by 
FroliLh. Twelve EngraTiDgs in 
Colours. 
23. Master Hector's Adventure. 
Designs by Frolich. Eight En- 
gravings in Colours. 
Puss in Boots. 

The Discontented Boy ; or, 
The Story of Simon Simple. 
Mamma*8 New Picture Alpha- 
bet. 
The A B C of Brave Deeds. 
•28. The Holiday Alphabet. 
*29. The A B C of Animal Life. 
•30. The Fairy "Wei!, or. The Little 

Brother and Sister. 
*3x. Miss Mousie's ^Vedding and 

Ball. 
32. The Nursery Artist ; or. The 
Little Picture Maker, ist series. 
33. 2nd series. 

34. 3rd series. 

35. — — — 4th series. 



X. Domestic Animals. 
2. Home and Field Animals. 
*3. Nursery Songs and Ballads. 
*7. Adventures ^th Animals. 
*8. The Picture Robinson Crusoe. 
♦9. The Children's Household 

Pets. 
*io. The Children's Picture Alpha- 
bet 
*i2. The Naughty Puppies. 

A B C of Animals and Birds. 
A B C of Pretty Country 

Scenes. 
The Nursery Picture Gallery, 
and Child's Own Picture Colour 
Book. 
*x6. Master Mouse's Supper Party. 
With most Amusing Illustrations, 
in Kronhhim's best style. 
Amusing^ Mazes. A Set of 
Puzzle Pictures. Beautiful Illus- 
trations in Colours by Lkighton. 
*i8. Little Red Riding-Hood. New 

Pictures. 
♦19. Little Alfred's Visit to "Womb- 
well's Menagerie. 
20. The Little Chatterbox. Designs 
by Frolich. Eight Engravings in 
Colours. 

MasterTom's Transformation. 
Designs by Frolich. Sixteen £n- 
gravmgs in Colours. 



♦14. 



'IS. 



'17. 



2r. 



•25. 



•26. 



•27. 



36. How to Make a Picture Book; 

or, Nursery Puzzle Tales. 
*37. Nursery Rhymes and Rigr- 

maroles. 
*38. The Three Friends of Man. 
*39. Animals and their Uses. 
4a The Alphabet of Favourite 

Animals. 
4x. The ABC of Nursery Rhymes. 
Those marked ♦ are Mounted on strong Cloth, aj. each. 
♦*♦ This unparalleled Series of Toy Books contains exquisite Coloured Pictures 
which will alone commend them to every Household. The subjects will please 
every child, and the variety shown by the titles is sufficient for every taste. 

EASY STEPS FOR LITTLE LEARNERS. WUh Pretty 
Pictures. 8vo, cloth, x*. ^d. 

New Edition. 
CHILD'S FIRST BOOK OF NATURAL HISTORY. With 

numerous Illustrations. Cloth, \s. 



Published by Ward, Lock, and Tyler. 
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ENTIRELY NEW EDITIONS. 



Fairy Tales. By Hans. Christian Andersen. With 100 Illus- 
trations and Fourteen Coloured Pictures, and Life of the Author. In One hand- 
some Volume, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, is. id. 

Andersen's Popular Tales for Children. With many full-page and 

other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3; . td.', with Coloured Illustrations, cloth 
gilt, gilt edges, 5;. 

Andersen's Stories for the Young. With many full-page and 
other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3;. dd, ; with Coloured Illustrations, 
cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5^. 

The Hans Andersen's Story Books for the Young : — 

Fcap. Bvo, cloth gilt, xs. 



X. Tub ChristmasTreb. 
3. The Gardbn of Pa- 
radise. 

3. The Willow Tree. 

4. The Silent Book. | 



5. The Little Mer- 

maid. 

6. The Silver Shilling. 

7. The Snow Queen. 

8. The Ice Maiden. 



9. Little Ida's 
Flowers. 

10. Little Tuk. 

11. What the Moon 

Saw. 



BOOKS ON ETIQUETTE AND POLITENESS. 
The Manners of Polite Society. Complete Etiquette for Ladies, 

Gentlemen, and Families. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3;. td. 

THE SHILLING ETIQUETTE BOOKS. 

1. The Complete Etiquette for Gentlemen. 

2. The Complete Etiquette for Ladies. 

3. The Complete Family Etiquette. 



MRS. WARREN ON COOKERY. 

The Sixpenny Economical Cookery Book, for Housewives, Cooks, 

and Maids of all Work. With Advice to Mistress and Servant. By Mrs. 
Warren. 

Now Ready. 
Love Lyrics. A Book of Valentine Verses for Young and Old. 
Containing Sentimental and Satirical Valentines, Birthday Greetings, Valentines 
for Children, &c. 64 full-page and many other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 5*. 

Entirely New and Revised Edition.— Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5*. 
Captain Crawley's Handy-Book ' of Games for Gentlemen. 
Biluards. I EcartA. I Whist. I Ckibbage. 

Bagatelle. Draughts. I Euchre. | Ieziqie. 

Chess. | Backgammon. | Loo. [ Dkulu. 

And all the Round Games. 

Published by Ward^ Lock, and Tyler. 
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Now ready, handsome cloth, x%s.\ half bound calf, 34^.; full calf, 3U. &/.; 
tree calf, 33/. ; an entirely New and Revised Edition. 

HAYDN'S DICTIONARY OF DATES. Relating to aU Ages 
and Nations; for Universal Reference. Fourteenth Edition, Revised and 
greatly Enlarged by Benjamin Vincent, Assistant Secretary to the Royal 
Institution of Great Britein ; containing the History of the World to August, 
X873. ; 

New Volume of the Haydn Series. 
Price i8#. ; half calf, 34J. ; full calf, 3xx. ttd.\ tree cal^ %%s, 

HAYDN'S DICTIONABY OF POPULAR MEDICINE AND 
HTGIIBNX. Comprising all possible Self-Aids in Accidents and Disease ; 
being a Companion for the Traveller, Emigrant, and Qergyman, as well as 
for the Heads of Families and Institutions. Edited by Edwin Lankkstbk, 
M.D., F.R.S., Coroner for Central Middlesex. Assisted by distinguished 
Members of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons. 



Demy 8vo, price x8i», cloth ; half calf, 341.; full calf, 3x1. &fl; tree calf^ 33*. 
HAYDN'S UNIVERSAL INDEX OF BIOGRAPHY. From 
the Creation to the Present Time. For the Use of the Statesman, the Historian, 
and the Journalist Containing the Chief Events in the Lives of Eminent 
Persons of all Ages and Nations, arranged Chronologically and carefully 
Dated ; preceded by the Biographies and Genealogies of the Chief Royal 
Houses of the World. Edited by J. Bertrand Payne, M.R.I., F.R.S.L., 
r.R.G.S. 

Demy 8vo, price xZs.\ half calf, 341.; full calf, 3x1. 6</.; tree calf, 331. 
HAYDN'S DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE. Comprising As. 
tronomy. Chemistry, Dynamics, Electricity, Heat, Hydrodynamics, Hydro- 
statics, Light, Magnetism, Mechanics, Meteorology, Pneumatics, Sound, and 
Statics. Preceded by an Essay on the History of the Physical Sciences. 
Edited by 0. Farrbr Rodwbll, F.R.A.S., F.CS. 



Demy 8vo, price x8«. ; half calf, 841.; full calf, 3x1. &/.; tree calf, 32«. 
HAYDN'S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. For the use of 
all Readers and Students of the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New TesU- 
ments, and of the Books of the Apocrypha. Edited by the Rev. Ckaki.es 
BOUTELL, M.A. 



E.Moxotiy Son^ &» Co,^ i, Amen Comery Paternoster Row, 
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Edited by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. 

Crown 8vo, with Eight Illustrations, in elegant cloth gilt, gilt edges, 3;. dd, ; 

morocco antique, 7^ . 6</. ; ivory enamel, 7^ . 6^. ; morocco extra, zof . td. ; 

elegant tree calf, zor. td. 

The Press and the Public, alike in Great Britain and her Colonies and in the 

United States, unite in their testimony to the immense superiority of Messrs. 

Moxon's " Popular Poets'* over any other similar Collections published by any other 

House. Their possession of the Copyright Works of Coleridge, Hood, Keats, 

Shelley, Wordsworth, and other great National Poets, places this Series above 

rivalry. 

Ntw Volume n<nv ready, 

ai. HOOD'S POETICAL WORKS. Illustrated by Gustave DorA and 
Alfred Thompson. Second Series. 

Z. BVRON. 

2. Longfellow. 

3. Wordsworth. 

4. Scott. 

5. Shelley. 



6. MOORB. 

7. Hood. 

8. Kbats. 

9. Colbridgs. 
zo. Burns. 



SZ TUPPER. 

za. Milton. 
Z3. Campbell. 
Z4. Pope. 

Z5. COWPER. 



16. Humorous. 

17. American. 
z8. Mrs. Hbmans. 
Z9. Thomson. 
ao. Miscellaneous. 

[/» the Press. 

MOXON'S LIBRARY POETS. The complete and continuing suc- 
cess of ** Moxon's Poets," in the popular Three-and-Sixpenny Series, has induced 
the House to publish a LibraryEdition of " Moxon's Poets," price Five Shilliags 
per volume. Handsomely printed on good paper, either half Roxburghe or cloth, 
gilt edges. The Entire Series of the Popular Poets is now included in this issue. 



CHARLES LAMB'S WORKS,— CENTENARY EDITION. 
To be Completed in Six Monthly Volumes. Crown Bvo, cloth gilt; 7;. 

THE LIFE, LETTERS, AND WRITINGS OF CHARLES LAMB. 

Edited by PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A., F.S.A. 

This is the first Complete Edition of " Lamb's Life and Writings" that has been 
offered to the public. The Memoir by Talfourd, with the " Final Memorials," has 
been combined, while all the curious and interesting information that has come to 
light since he wrote has been added in the form of Notes, thus supplying a complete 
view of L.imb's career. The letters have been placed with the rest of the correspon- 
dence, where also will be found many hitherto unprinted and uncollected letters. 
The miscellaneous pieces comprise many new articles in prose and verse, while a 
full Index to the Life, Works, and Letters will be given at the end of the last volume. 

" A very ch.irming biography, as well as a subtle and candid criticism on dear old 
TL\\;K.*'—Staudard. 

E, Moxon^ Sorty 6^ Co,y i, Amen Corner^ Paternoster Row. 
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E. MOXON, SOW, & 00/8 PUBLICATIONS. 

By Express Permission of Her Most Gracious Majesty. 

Just Published, A Grand Work on thk Royal Rbsidbmcb, Windsor Castle. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, PlotaresqLue and DescriptiYe. 

The Text by the late B. B. Woodward, B.A., F.S. A., Her Majesty's Librarian 
at Windsor. Containing Twenty-three Permanent Photographs, Interior and 
Exterior Views, by the Heliotype Process. Large Folio, half bound morocco, gilt 
edges, X05*. 

Now Rrady, a Complktb Collection of 
THE PROSE WORKS OP WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 

Edited by the Rev. Alexander B. Grosart. 
*** Dedicated by Express Permission to Her Majesty, and, along with the 
dedication, a Hitherto Unpublished Poem by Wordsworth, addressed to the Queen 
on sending a gift copy of his Poems to the Royal Library, Windsor. Three Vols., 
cloth, demy 8vo, 42*. 

Now Ready, a New Edition of 
EASTERN LIFE, Past and Present. By Harriet Martineau. 

With New Preface by the Author, and Page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, ^s, 6d. 



TENNYSON-DORiS SERIES OP ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 

With Engravings on Steel from Drawings by Gustavr DoRift. 
In cloth gilt, gilt edges. 
The Idylls of the King. Thirty- Enid. Nine Engraving. Folio, zxs. 
seven Engravings. In one magnifi- Vivien. Nine Engravmgs. Folio, ^xs. 
cent folio volume, 73*. 6d. ' Guinevere. Nine Engravings. Folio, 

Elaine. Nine Engravings. Folio, axs. six. 

*«* Vivien and Guinevere bound in x vol., 42^. 



THE HOOD-DORE. 
THOMAS HOOD. Illustrated by Gustave DorA. With Nine 
Engravings on Steel, from Original Drawings by Gustavb Dor]£, and many 
Woodcut Illustrations, folio, cloth gilt, gilt ^ges, szf. 

Just ready, the New and Only Complete Edition, in Ten Vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, price 50^.; haltcalf, 7ar.; half morocco, 70;. 

The Complete Works of Thomas Hood, in Ten Volumes, con- 
taining all the Writings of this Popular Author (" Hood's Own," First and 
Second Series, Hood's Comic and Serious Poems included), with all the 
Original Illustrations by Cruikshank, Leech, &c 

•*• This Edition contoins also the Memorials of Thomas Hood. Edited by his 
Son and Daughter. 

Thomas Hood. Illustrated by Birket Foster. First Series. 

With Engravings, 21J. 

Thomas Hood. Again Illustrated by Birket Foster. Large 4to, 
cloth gilt, gilt edges, 21J. . 

E,Moxon, Son, 6^ Co., i, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 

J. OGDEN AND CO., PRINTERS, 172, ST. JOHN STREET, E.C. 
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